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His  ^iary  Her  ^iary 

Mighty  nice  to  be  back  again  with  all  my  Everybody's  so  strange.  Fm  glad  Fve  got 
old  pals — especially  this  SHEAFFER  Pen.  my  friendly,  rehable  SHEAFFER  Peni^ 

It’s  a  darb !  1  never  flunked  an  exam  with  It's  myonlyconnectionwith  home.  Looks 
it  last  year — it  never  fails  me.  I  notice  like  a  nice  upper-classman  opposite  He 
everyb^y  worth  knowing  writes  with  a  uses  a  SHEAFFER,  too.  Hope  he  speab 

SHEAFFER.  There’s  a  freshman  girl  using  to  me.  Well  talk  about  SHEAFFER  Pens 

one  right  now  —  a  good  excuse  to  get  — that's  one  good  thing  we  have  in 

acquainted.  common. 

The  Studcna'  Pen,  No,  2-C,  ilhutrated  below,  with  SbeaBet  Clip,  tl.'ti 
W,  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY,  FORT  MADISON,  lOWA 

CBICACO  NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY  OENVIR  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AT  THE  BETTER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Dollars 


officer 


Wt 

f*udi« 


(Treasurer) 


An  Amazingly  Easy  Way 
to  Earn  UQOOO  aYear 

Let  Me  Show  You  How  FREE 


To  tbe  average  man  the  SlO.OOO-a-year  job  ia  only 
a  dream.  Yet  today  there  are  a  surprising  numbw 
of  men  earning  live  figure  salaries  who  were  merely 
eoaming  of  them  a  short  while  ago.  The  secret  of 
th*  Mccess  should  prove  a  startling  revelation  to  every 
laUtious  man  who  has  ever  aspii^  to  get  into  the 
tlO,pOO-a-year  class. 

nire  is  nothing  ‘‘dilTerent”  about  the  man  whose 
»lwy  runs  into  five  figures.  He  is  made  of  the  same 
MC^  you  and  I.  For  example,  take  J.  P.  Overstreet,  of 


WM^tl.OUOamonth— more  than  S12, 000  a  year.  C.  W. 
OMpoeil.  Greensburg.  Pa.,  was  formerly  a  i^lroad  em- 
a  small  salary — last  month  his  earnings  were 

I — ^ - 1  Why  Don't  YOU  Get  Into 

i  noSottiMtr»u? 


JFM  aMT*  tWn  tlOi)  ta  a 

S; 

altbov^h 

ifissrsnssrs, 

^RYBODY’S 

Stptember  1921 


rut  and  shown  them  the  way  to  magnificent  earnings,  to 
fascinating  careers  and  big  selling  positions. 

We  Train  You  And  Help 
You  Land  A  Job 

What  these  men  have  done,  you  can  do!  In  your 
spare  time  at  home  you  can  easily  master  the  secrets 
of  selling  that  make  Star  Salesmen.  Whatever  your 
experience  has  been — whatever  you  may  be  doing  now — 
whether  or  not  you  think  you  can  sell — -just  answer  this 
question:  Are  you  ambitious  to  earn  SIO.OOO  a  year? 
Then  send  me  your  name  quick!  I  -  will  prove  to  you 
without  cost  or  obligation  that  you  can  ea^y  become  a 
Star  Salesman.  I  will  show  you  how  the  Stdesmanship 
Training  and  Free  Employment  Service  of  the  N.  S.  T.  A. 
will  help  yoa  to  wonderful  sticceas  in  Selling. 

Free  Book  on  Sa/esmanskip 

Mr  Overstreet,  Mr.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  write  for  our  neat  illustrated 
Campbell,  and  the  others  Book.  “A  Knight  of  the  Grip,”  which  we  will  send 
whose  letters  you  see  on  this  yo“  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  regardless  of 

page  are  all  successful  sales-  »l>*t  you  are  doing  now  you  can  quickly  become  a 

men  They  have  stepped  Star  Salesman.  Let  us  show  you  how  you,  too.  can 

into  the  tlO  OOG-a-year  class  step  into  the  ranks  of  the  big  money  makers  of  business, 

—and  they  never  sold  goods  9«e  *»ow  easUy  ycu  can  learn  this  fascinating,  big  pay 

before!  It  is  baM  to  MUeve  profession  at  home  in  your  spare  time.  Learn  what 

that  such  big  successoMld  have  done  for  others  and  what  we  stand  ready  to 

come  so  quickly  and  easily  do  for  you.  Don't  put  it  off  until  tomorrow — imte 
Vet  it  was  all  amazingly  today.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once, 
simple!  Ask  them  the  secret  at.*  fe>i  **...  *  ... 

of  their  sudden  succes*.  National  Salesmens  Training  Association 

‘i‘®y  <»^.®  D«pt  74-M,  Chicago,  IIL,  U.  S.  A. 

it  to  the  National  Salesmen  s  »  k  •  m 

Training  Association.  This  ai  ■  e  i  -r  •  •  a  • 

is  an  organization  of  top-  NaboBal  Salesnaens  Training  Asaociabon 

notch  salesmen  and  sales  Dept.  74-M,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

managers  formed  expressly  P1«a.e  send  om.  without  any  obUgaUon  on  my  part,  your  free  book 

for  the  purpoee  of  training  “A  Knight  of  the  Grip”  and  full  Information  about  the  N.  8. 

men  to  s^ll  and  helping  them  1;.^ 

to  good  selling  positions.  It  *  "**  »*“>••“«  ““*■  »'  buslnesi  with  openings  lor  salesmen. 

has  taken  hundreds  of  men  Name  . 

from  all  walks  of  life  and  ... 

made  them  Master  Salesmen  »treei . . . 

— it  has  lifted  them  out  of  the  city . . . State . 

Publlshrl  MOttibly  by  Tbe  Ridirway  Coropeny  At  Sprlnn  A»d  Macdougel  Sul,  New  York  Volume  XLV 

City.  Yesfiv  subscripti  ■«  $2.75  in  eHvAoce:  tingle  cony  25  cents.  F.ntercd  an  tecoAd- 

c's««  inAtrer  Aug.  16.  It99.  s  the  Poet.QH^e  at  New  Ynrh.  N.  Y..  under  the  set  of  March  N  U  in  b  C  T  3 

3.  13r9.  Entered  as  secoAd*clats  matter  at  the  Poal-Ottce  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Also  k  list  showing  lines 
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City . . . State. 
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Boss  Gloves  for 


Every  job  around  the  cat 


Boss  Gloves 


The  Boss  line  includes  highest  quelity  leather-palm, 
jersey,  ticking,  and  canton  Bannel  gloves  and  mittens. 


THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Kewanee,  lU. 


For  the  inevitable  punctiire — pull  on 
a  pair  of  gauntlet  style  Boss  Work 
Gloves  and  keep  hands  and  shirt-cuffs 
clean. 


tires,  and  tinkering  ’round  in  genenL 

Boss  Gloves  are  made  tough  for  rug¬ 
ged  work  and  long  wear.  Yet  thejrvt 
so  flexible  that  you  can  wear  them  for 
all  delicate  jobs. 

Made  of  the  finest  quality  white  ex- 
ton  flannel  in  men’s,  women’s,  boys’  and 
girls’  sizes.  Ribbed,  band  and  gauntlet 
wrists.  At  any  accessory  dealer’s^ 


Every  motorist  should  have  at  least 
one  pair  in  his  tool-box  and  garage. 
They  protect  the  hands  from  dirt, 
grease,  and  minor  injuries,  while  clean¬ 
ing  spark  plugs,  jacking  up,  changing 

*  THE  aoss  MBEDY  —  bat  qaaUty, 

medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY— very  beat  quality, 
heavy  weight  canton  flannel. 


THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY— flneit  grade 
ol  atra  heavy  canton  flanneL 
THE  BOSS  WAU.OPER— beat  quality, 
haviat  weight  canton  flannel. 


m 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Hovi)  much 
happiness  can 
you  stand  9 


«  “T'D  gladly  travel  around  the 
I  *  world  for  just  this  one 
-  view,”  said  one  little  woman 
who  stood  on  Point  Loma  with 
ten  thousand  miles  of  blue 
Pacific  spread  before  her  and 
the  matchless  panorama  of 
harbor  and  city  at  her  feet. 

It’s  one  of  a  hundred  scenes 
at  San  Diego,  California — 
each  one  beautiful  and  all  of 
them  the  more  enjoyable  be¬ 
cause  the  days  and  nights  are 
always  cool. 

You’ll  find  it  easy  to  be 


happy  when  the  invigorating 
sea  breeze  stirs  the  year  ’round 
wealth  of  out-door  flowers  and 
foliage  and,  with  sunshine  all 
the  year  ’round,  you’re  always 
free  from  heat  and  cold  and 
storms. 

New  thousands  are  finding 
this  the  ideal  city  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  its  miles  of 
attractive  flower- garlanded 
residences  and  the  cordial 
hospitality  of  90,000  joyous, 
active  citizens. 

Just  a  few  hours  of  interest¬ 
ing  travel  will  bring  you  to  en¬ 
during  beauty  and  enjoyment  at 


TWvafh  Pullman  aefvicc  ii 
•pMi4bcc«ccn  San  Diego  and 
aver  the  mew  San  Diego 
^  Acaana  Raalvay,  in  coonec- 
vidi  the  Rock  Island  — ^ 
**Goldea  Scate 
[■iiil"  A  detightful  mild 
ttip  through  Imperial 
tud  magnificent  scenery. 


SanDtegP 

Lahrornia 


UN  DIBCO  CALIPORNIA  CLUE 

101  Syreckeh  Hide.,  San  Dirgo.  Ctlifomia. 

|  tkoeld  like  lo  read  your  fsBcinarinf  siory  of  San  Diego.  California.  Pleaae 
•esd  ne  your  free  booklet. 


Th  if 
booklet 
tcUs  a  wonderful 
story.  Sign  the 
coupon  and  get  it 
free  by  return 


Uoaisa^ 
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The  New  Better  Word  Book  1 


ALLEN’S  SYNONYMS 
AND  ANTONYMS 


hy  JT.  STURGES  ALLEN,  General  Editor  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary 


Here  is  an  advertisement  written  by  some  of  the  many  well-knowm  aui 
who  are  using  Allen's  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  Let  them  tell  yon,  each  in 
own  way,  about  this  epoch-making  book — a  book  as  necessary  and  relia 
a  dictionary. 


WHAT  TAMOUS  WRITERS  THINK  OF  IT 


BOOTH  TARIUNGTON:  "Allen's  Syno¬ 
nyms  and  Antonyms  might  well  have  been 
‘What  Every  "Writer  Shonid  Know,’  but 
the  book  is  more  than  that;  it  contains 
what  every  reader  should  know  as  well.” 


FANNIE  HURST:  "To  own  a  copy  of 
Allen's  Syftonyms  and  Antonyms  is  like 
possessing  a  key  to  a  rare  treasure  attic 
of  words.  I  heartily  endorse  its  use,  not 
only  for  those  who  love  the  qnances  and 
shadings  of  words,  hut  for  all  those  who 
use  the  English  language.” 


much  care  what  he  says.  The  rest  of 
will  wish  this  book  were  small  enoa 
carry  in  our  pockets.  As  for  antoa 
unless  tliey  are  the  same  word  with  aa 
or  an  un  in  front,  they  bother  most  of 
more  than  the  s^'uon3rms.  I  blush  to 
mit  that  if  anybody  had  aske<l  me  h 
this  book  came,  for  the  antonym  of 
nym,  I  couldn’t  have  told  him.  Now,  bt 
honest — could  you?” 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE:  "Allen's  Synonyms 
and  Antonyms  is  an  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  volume  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  that 
corner  of  the  library-shelf  where  the  hand 
can  fall  upon  it  readily.  The  study  of 
words  is  not  only  entertaining  hut  highly 
instructive,  and  Mr.  Allen  has  evidently 
done  a  good  and  helpful  piece  of  work.” 


W.  L.  GEORGb:  “This  seems  to  met 
work  of  great  learning  and  imfortance. 
What  is  especially  attractive  in  it  is  not 
so  much  that  it  supplies  a  large  initnbCT 
of  synonyms,  but  that  it  specifies  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  words,  such  as  their  rlietoii- 
cal,  formal,  or  slangy  quality.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  being  a  standard  work." 


JOHN  SP ARGO:  "Allen's  Synonyms  and 


WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON:  "  If  Senti¬ 
mental  Tommv  had  possessed  a  Scotch 
v<'rsion  of  Allen's  Synonyms  and  Anto¬ 
nyms  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  dis¬ 
grace  he  did  on  that  classic  occasion  of 
the  prize  competition.  If  the  man  lives 
who  has  never  probed  vainly  in  his  brain 
for  the  right  word,  among  several  that 
mean  almost  but  not  quite  the  same  thing, 
he  is  rather  a  genius,  or  else  he  doesn’t 


Antonyms  is,  in  my  judgment,  easily  the 
best  work  of  hs  kind.  It  is  a  wonderful 


best  work  of  hs  kind.  It  is  a  wonderful 
expository  of  the  richness  of  the  Englisli 
language,  a  fine  guide  to  its  precise  use. 
It  is  more  scientifically  arranged  than  any 
other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am 
familiar;  the  vocabulary  entries  arc  more 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  analyses  cover 
a  much  wi«ler  range.  After  testing  it  by 
practical  use  I  have  come  to  wonder  how 
.  It  was  possible  to  write  without  its  assist¬ 
ance.  It  has  become  indispensable.” 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  letters  endorsing  Allen's  Synonyms  and  Antonyms, 
that  we  have  nceived  from  successful  authors — people  whose  busine.ss  it  is  to  deal 
in  words — the  words  that  best  express  their  thoughts.  But  you  must  examine  tlw 
book  yourself.  You  can  get  a  copy  at  any  book  store  or  direct  from  us  for  $3.00.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  descriptive  circular  of  this  important  book  upon  request. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers  EsL  1817  New  York 
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hy  Mr.  Williams  Bought  a  “Colt” 


Strangers  called  just  as  he  was  closing  up 


AIRYBODY  in  town  was  sorry  for  Mr. 
^Williams.  The  story  told  in  the  Herald 
:.5diy  after  Officer  O’Brien  found  him  bound 
rA  pegged  m  his  office  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
»niisg  was  the  feature  story  of  the  issue.  It 

“Police  Officer  O’Brien,  making  his  usual 
■inds,  in  looking  into  the  store  of  Williams  & 
*1  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  bound  and 
^ged,  in  a  chair  at  the  back  of  the  store, 
le  found  the  door  open  and  went  in.  The 
was  none  other  than  George  Williams, 
■c  pn^etor  himself,  and  the  story  which 
■r-  Williams  told  was  the  usual  one  of  the 
■  tigers  who  called  just  as  he  was  locking  up. 
verrMvwciiiig  him,  they  bound  him  to  a  chair 
■d  made  way  with  about  $i;oo  in  cash  from 
safe.  Mr,  Williams  said  he  had  nothing 
■'h  which  to  protect  himself — a  fact  no  doubt 
■wn  to  the  robbers.” 


DAY  Mr.  Williams  would  know  how  to 
receive  such  intruders.  One  of  his  first 
was  to  purchase  a  Colt.  “It’s  the  best 


that  money  can  buy,”  the  dealer  said.  “You 
are  wise  to  have  the  protection  of  a  Colt  for 
your  home  and  store.” 

Mr.  Williams’  case  is  typical  of  the  great 
numbers  of  stores  and  homes,  unprotected 
against  such  unlawful  intrusion. 

VOUR  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
*  various  models  of  Colt  Automatic  Pistols 
or  Colt  Revolvers,  and  advise  you  which  is 
the  best  for  your  home  protection.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  historic  Colt’s  Patent 
Firearms  Mfg.  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
make  not  only  Colt’s  Revolvers  and  Colt’s 
Automatic  Pistols,  but  Colt’s  (Browning)  Au¬ 
tomatic  Machine  Guns  and  Colt’s  (Browning) 
Automatic  Machine  Rifles — regulation  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  various  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Write  to  the  Colt  Company  for  “The 
Romance  of  a  Colt,”  a  very  interesting  booklet 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  for  the 
asking. 
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Srhic  Out  the 
^HidaenBeauti 


T^e 

rdi^^ry  tooth  orusK. 
merer V  brushes  A 


FREE  BOOK 


Cmnb  It  'rhrough  Yow  A 
and  the  Gray  Diaappen 

Ite't  DmIi  d»Te  M  DO  choice  betDcea 

>■<  wnrt  hair.  Scimce  baa  coac  l»  tea 


*lbotfi ‘BruAfi 


ffODI  DD. 

MAIL  THE  COLTON 

The  trial  tire  bottle  and  comb  will  crime 
Mh*y  T.  Goldnnn,  MI  Gefabnao  BMK„i 


CLEANS  every  part  of 
every  tooth  every 
time  it’s  used.  And  "A 
Clean  Tooth  Never  De¬ 
cays.”  Always  sold  in  the 
Yellow  Box. 


FLORENCE  MFC.  CO.,  Horence,  Maas. 


Canadian  Adimt 


247  St.  Paul  Street  We»t,  Montreal 


Brush  You^^ 
ypperTeethlll 
Downward  Ul 
11  \bur  Lower 
"leeih  Upwarct, 
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for 

the 

red  stripes 
on  the  frame 


sa^  irt  arfy 

The  gently  yielding  surface  adjusts  itself 
instantly  to  the  position  of  your  body  and  to 
every  move  you  make.  It  is  quiet  and  sanitary. 
It  invites  relaxation. 

GuaranteeJ  ftr  a  Quarter  Century — not  to  sag,  stretch 
or  break.  That  means  sleeping  comfort  for  25  years. 
It’s  the  most  economical  bedspring  you  can  buy.  Only 
in  the  genuine  “Way”  can  you  get  “Way”  quality, 
restfulness  and  guaranteed  durability.  Have  your  nearest 
“Way”  dealer  show  you  why.  Write  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  b<Mklet  of  sleep  secrets.  It’s  free. 

Way  Sapless  Spring  Co^  MiaacapolU,  Miuewo 

Branch  faeteriei  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  Distributeng 
•warehomes  at  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  Detroit,  St.  Louis. 
Mtsde  and  sold  in  North  Atlantic  Slates  by  Burton  Dixie 
Corporation.  N  Y.  In  Catuula  by  Canadian  .Merserrau  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto:  ParhhiU  Bedding,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Southern  Distributors:  Belknap  Hdtoe.  &•  Mfg.  C o.,lnc„  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ay..  Chittenden  F.a.ttman  Co.,  Burlington .  la..  Peck 

6*  Hills  Furniture  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Denver, 
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itzu 


16  Departments  offerini?.  in  adoition  to  the  unpl 
courses,  training  to  the  Executive.  Admin  ttrati*t._ 

Sot’pt&S  *1300  to  J5,(K»|» 

Courses  include  Busitss  Philoso^y.  Business  A 
vertisinc  and  Salssmamhip,  etc.  Positions  itiiai 
iar  College  Year  Book  arc  details  of  our  Mo 
Bnrollment  Plan. 


RANBOMBmiAN  BUSINESS  SCBOOL.^ 
1888-30  Ouk  »ar«r*. 


I  Start  You  In  Business 


Write  me — get  my  help.  Begin  now.  Others  are 
making  money  selling  ffshgittsi  Tou  can.  too! 

You  don’t  need  much  capital.  Expeiiencr  not  neceasair.  I  fnmlsll 
STsrythtns — sserst  fomutas,  sqatpraant  for  shop  or  stars,  full  dittc- 
tions.  rsw  mstertsls,  wrappers,  etc.  Splendid  chances  galore  emy- 
wberel  Crowdod  ttrseta.  anuisenent  parks,  rnnsssilnni  wbolasaUu 
and  itoresl 

$1,000.00  Monthly  Easily  Possible 

CrhpettM  are  a  BeUetoin.  MlgMfiil  eenfectioN. 
People  Never  get  eoeugh.  Always  conM  fer  more. 

Raw  materials  are  plentfful  and  cheap.  Tou  make 
enermous  profits.  Trade  grows  by  leaps  antf 
beunds.  It’s  an  epsy.  pleosaat  and  faeciiMthsg 

business.  Send  post  card  for  illustrated  book  of 
facts.  Contains  enthusiastic  letters  from  men  and 
women  who  have  quAskly  succeeded.  Tells  how  to 
start.  Explains  most  successful  methods.  Olres  all  Informatlna 
■jeedud.  It's  k'REK!  Write  Nowl  Address  H.  W.  Bakins.  Oen.  Hgt, 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 

940  Nigh  Street  SpringHeMs  OMp 

USCtnCm  to  mount  all  kodak 
nfB  pictuRt.i)ostcards.clippiiij[5inaltaBS 

'mS  Msdo  in  Sqnar*.  Roond.  Oml.  Fnney  nod  Honrt 
•  bUek,  gTmjr,  sMin,  and  rod  nirted  paper. 

Slip  thom  oncomera of  pi^aros.  tbon  wot  arnl  »nefc. 
r  QUlCK-EASY-AiniCTlC.  No  nmoa.  No  foas.  At  photo 
I  auppljr.  dnic  and  otafp  otoroo.  Accept  no  aobatiuiua: 

'  thoro  is  nothlac  ••  ffopd.  10a  brinps  full  pka.  and  saiaploi 
tewM*  taaal  MU.  Ca.,  Daot.  Vfj.  4711  Na.  Clarli  •!.»  ONOMO. 


WYOMING  SEMINAI 


A  co-cducational  school  strong  in  chanctiw 
ing.  Experienced  teachers  in  every  depsrtM 
D>Hege  preparation.  Bosiness.  Music,  AitOfl 
and  Home  Economics.  Gymnasium  and  AM 
field.  77tb  year.  Endowed.  Catalog.  ASi 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE.  D.  D..  L.  H.  D..  Pna 
Kingston,  Pa. 


School  Course 
in  2  Years 


Kill  The  Hair  Ro 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
growing  again.  Easy,  painless,  haruka  < 
scars.  Booklet  free.  Ask  your  dealer 
today  enclosing  3  stamps.  We  teach  BeWf 
ture.  25  years  in  business. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
770-A  Mahler  Park  Provid 


Cuticura  Talcum 

'■■  ■  Fascinatingly  Fragrant  ~ 

Always  Healt 

Sample  free  of  CvtlcvA  LAboratoriM,  ^ 
Maldoil.  ICAtt.  Kvenrwhere  25c. 
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WUOO'S 


'I  VE  hundred  dollars  month  is  low  estimate.  Many 


One  Man  and 
This  Machine 


Can  Earn 


$500aMonth 


t  make  more.  Gibbaid,  Mich., had  amaiing  record 
of  $60,000.00  last  year!  Others  had  woiKlerful  suc¬ 
cesses.  My  new  Thre  Surgery  machine  did  the  trick! 


To  start  is  the  thing!  Haywood’s  easy  Tire 
Surgery  method  and  Havwood’s  “One  Man’’ 
nuchinewill  do  the  rest.  Will  make  money  for 
WM— lots  of  it — from  very  beginning.  Charlie 
Evans  of  Indiana,  carpenter,  past  middle  age, 
knew  nothing  of  tires  less  than  year  ago.  He 
bought  a  Haywixxl  machine.  Learned  Tire 
Surgery.  Now  is  earning  more  than  $100  week ! 

Opportunity  Never  Better 

Seven  million  car  owners  in  country.  Most  of 
Ihem  anist  economir*'.  Can't  t>nv  new  tires.  Must  make 
old  tires  do.  Thi-y  can  tinker  sriti)  tbeir  auto,  twt  can't 
■end  tires.  This  work  will  swninp  present  Tire  Surgery 
stations.  Many  more  needed  in  every  section  of  United 
States. 

1  Cm  Place  SOO  Men  in  Good 


Locatlous  Rlaht  Now! 


h’s  a  proposition  you  can  handle.  Cash  in  on 
Maficat  econonaic  wave  that  is  sweeping  old ii res  into 
Nsatrabops  instead  of  junk  piles.  Etzrodtof  Penntyl* 
vaafa  averages  .^.000  in  this  business.  Blair  of  Ohio 
gjsswore  than  StOO daily  with  small  Tfre  Sursen  shop. 
OMkani  of  Illinois  rtports  recent  earnings  of  £200  in 
isnrmoths.  Amf  ao  on.  These  men  act^.  They  had 
■naupatisnee.  Poancssed  very  little  capital.  Enjoyed 
•8  advantages  you  haven't  got. 

M.  HAYWOOD.  Pres. 

■AVWOOD  TIBC  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

OM  CagUol  Av«aia«  Uuilnunpollw.  Usd. 


Haywood’s  Tire  Surgery  is  so  successful — so 
profitable— because  it  is  thoroughly  efficient.  Look  at 
the  machine.  See  how  compact  and  complete  it  is. 
Whole  plant  can  be  placed  in  space  eight  ieet  square. 
Observe  its  convenience  —  bow  one  min  can  easily 
watch  every  detail  from  steam  plant  to  vulcanizing 
without  turning  head.  Look  at  its  capacity — think  of  the 
dollars  it  will  poar  into  your  pockets  in  one  single  day. 
Its  operation  is  so  simple  any  man  can  do  perfect  work 
withont  long  experience  or  apprenticeship. 

Fill  Out  Coupon  Now! 

I  hare  rendy  tn  imiil  you.  tho  d«T  I  trH  your  a 

fairrtnatlag  book  wkieh  tolUall  about  UiW.  How  to  repair 
tliem  by  tiie  Haywood  metliod  of  Tliv  Surc^ry.  How  to  start 
in  kual—wa.  How  to  bulM  up  trade.  What  to  chance.  You 
neen’t  write  a  letter.  Just  tear  out  the  coupon  rlaht  now. 
Fill  it  Id  and  mall.  Within  48  to  72  hours  you  can  have  the 
whole  propoeltlon  before  you.  It's  a  caw  of  walklnic  right 
Into  $3000  to  SAOOQ  a  year.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


Send  for  Free  Book 


at.  Haywood.  Pres. 

HAYW4>OI>  TiBE  d  KQVIPttENT  CO. 
laei  Capitol  Ave..  Imllannpalli.  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  by  return  saail  your  free  book  on 
the  new  Haywood  Tire  .suinery  metdad  and  tlw  details  nt 
tbls  profitable  bustneas. 
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Anindependentincome 


I  0  W.  HSHDn 

I  of  Neliraska,  in  o<kl  koan  ^ 

I  has  Imilt  up  a  steadily  froviif  I 
~  permanent  income  thnxi^  I  ' 
i  magazine  suhscriptiot  work.  |  ’ 


To  Earn 


The  radical  improvements  in  Everybody's  Mayrazine  have  met  with  an 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response  everywhere.  A  huge  volume  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  has  been  continually  coming  in  to  us  direct  during  the  past  few  months. 
Many  of  them  must  be  from  your  own  community.  Readers,  like  yourself, 
who  have  regarded  Everybody  s  as  their  favorite  magazine  for  many  years, 
have  become  all  the  more  firmly  devoted  to  it.  Many  have  shown  their 
enthusiasm  by  renewing  their  subscriptions  through  us  months  in  advance. 

This  great  volume  of  orders  that  your  neighbors  are  constantly  sending 
to  us  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  retain  a  permanent,  satisfied 
following  of  subscribers.  As  a  Buttcrick  representative,  you  can  accept 
subscriptions  not  only  for  Everybody's,  but  for  The  Delineator,  The  Desiyner 
and  Adventure  as  well — four  magazines  in  popular  demand  everywhere.  In 
this  way,  you  can  monopolize  ail  the  magazine-purchasing  homes  in  your 
community  and  assure  yourself  of  a  steadily  growing,  substantial  income, 
that  will  be  limited  solely  by  your  own  efforts. 

If  YOU  are  aggressive  and  practical  and  have  the  courage  to  attempt 
what  many  busy  men  and  women  like  Mr.  Harry  Bushnell  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  O.  W.  Hendee  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wilkins  of  Georgia  and  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Dunton  of  Ohio  have  actually  accomplished,  this  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  you.  A  practical,  tried  and  proven  means  of  building  an  independent 
income  awaits  you  in  the  Butterick  Subscription  plan.  Expert  coaching  will 
gladly  be  furnished  and  everything  will  be  done  to  see  that  you  are  started 
right  on  the  road  to  financial  success. 

No  experience  is  necessary.  You  incur  no  obligation  whatsoever.  Free  instruc¬ 
tions  will  be  mailed  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below.  An  investment  of  one 
cent  will  entitle  you  to  the  same  nuterial  assistance  that  has  meant  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  men  and  women  whose  photographs  you  see  on  this  page.  They  are  ail  independent 
income  builders.  You  can  join  them  and  beg^n  to  profit  just  as  they  do  every  single  year. 


I  HASRT  BUSHirXLL 
I  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  spare 
I  time  earns  from  |25  to  $100  a 
I  week  through  nugaztne  sub* 
1^  scription  work. 


I  Mrs.  J.  T.  WILKXHS 

I  of  Georgia,  in  hours  that 
I  would  otherwlae  lie  wasted  has 
I  established  a  profitable  mag* 
i  azine  subscription  business. 


- CUP  HERE-MAIL  TO-DAY - 

MANAGER.  STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION 
Box  740,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  all  particulars 
concerning  your  practical,  money-making  plan;  also  a 
copy  of  "Turning  Spare  Time  Into  Cash.” 


Mn.  0.  H.  Dvnoa 
of  Ohio.  >  busy  phyifelirt 
wile,  yet  she  finds  tit 
make  extra  money  seewtti 
magazine  subscriptions. 


MTERIIATIOIIAL  CORRESPOIIDERCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2671  SCRANTON.  PA. 

gfflili,  wMho^  lilHHliM  viaUtr  tar  tha  pniMHa. 

or  at  tfca  oaMact.  »c/«^wSWi  l  ■arli  K. 


POEMS  WANTED 

kk  1.  those  aTaiU- 

”«•  waa  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination. 

®n.PUl.CO^  IM  N.  Clark  Straat,  Stiita  221,  CHKAGO 


wTg;  iiiBBcsmten  book,  it  tells  bow  m 

Bod  Stuncfimc  caa  qtrickty  cu^  bf  ™ 
"•JM  AdTMicPd  SciofMHic  Method  la  the  world.  A 
j***,?”  unable  to  attend  our  Resident  School  “ 

WeSSSoSr  Home  Study 

TM  LEWIS  SCHOOL.  68  AdcUide  S«..  Detnit.  Mich. 


□  StMBOgraphor  Mid  TypiM 

□  Piienao  Saerefry 

Q0»r^*TK*a»  CoTTTsp«w4»t 
LjCmnmf'rt  ial  Law 
L4Cct¥^  Public  AcootiMHt 

□  F  aftway  Accoaatet 

□  ADVERTISING 
n  Window  TriMmer 
nstw^w  Cord  and  Sign  Peg 
n  SA!.ESM.\NS!in* 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  MaU  Clock 

□  AGRJCULTVU 
D  PonAtry  RaAaIng 
URaileond  PdMMan 

Sgikufias  MA9A«nsPT 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
airmwown.Kg 
□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
LjConTiBn  SeknodRnHncM 
U  ILLUSTRATING 
□  Cartooning 


tan  t»h*tms  send  this  cendifM  t»  Internafienat 


Carrespandemt  Schaais  c.t»f4«niaN,  Limited^  Montreal^  Cmnadm 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  yga  Wit  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful,  glossy, 
jjjy  hnr,  do  by  all  means  get  rid  of  dandruff,  for 
itwillkii^e  your  hair  and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to  dissolve 
it  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little  Liquid  Arvon  at 
irifk  before  retiring;  use  enough  to  moisten  the 
]ctlp  and  rub  it  in  gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

Byaonring,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  dandruff 
fl  be  gone,  and  three  or  four  more  applica- 
tiaa  Aould  completely  remove  every  sign  and 
wee  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the  scalp 
fit  atop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and  feel  a  hun- 
M  fimos  better.  You  can  get  Liquid  Arvon  at 
aij  drag  store.  A  four-ounce  bottle  is  usually 
iB  thk  is  needed. 

Ite  K.  L.  WatfctM  Oa..  Cl«vf4a^  OWo. 


“We  Pay  Him 

$100  a  Week!” 

"I  ^cided  six  months  that  we  needed  a 
new  managrer.  At  that  time  Gordon,  there, 
was  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  ofto  and 
was  penrinc  away  at  a  small  job. 

**I  toeaskt  him  mto  the  oSfee  mte  day  aad  atarted  to 
draar  biaa  aot.  What  da  you  aaapaae  I  diariaeredT  For 
more  tkaa  twe  yean  he  had  been  atadyinc  with  the 
Internationa]  Correni>endrace  Schoob  at  Scranton.  In 
actual  knowledae  ai^  trainins  he  was  yean  ahead  of 
any  aaan  in  the  oAce. 

**So  I  sawe  him  the  Jdh.  We  par  him  SIM  a  week. 
It*s  the  heat  inveetment  the  hoaae  ever  maifc.” 

Hear  de  yon  atand  when  year  employer  checks  np  his 
men  Sor  pranotiaraT  Is  thsre  nny  reason  wiv  he 
shonld  select  yont 

Ask  yonnatf  these  aaastiana  fairiy.  Ten  must  face 
them  if  you  expect  advancement  and  more  money.  For 
now.  more  than  ever,  the  bia  jobs  sre  yoina  to  men  with 
sperial  tramcna. 

You  can  act  the  trainhia  yeu  need  richt  at  home  in 
epare  time.  For  thirty  yean  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schoob  have  been  helpina  men  to  win  ad¬ 
vancement,  to  have  happy,  prosperous  homes,  to  know 
the  joy  of  aattana  ahead  in  bnaiaiaas  and  in  life. 

Let  lu  prove  what  we  can  do  for  you!  Without  cost, 
without  oUiaatina  yourself  in  any  way,  mark  and  mail 
thb  coupon.  Today  is  best! 


IPtreats,  let  your  children  play  in  the 
ichool  band  or  orchestra.  Get  them 
CooBs,  the  easiest  blowing  instruments 
made.  Used  in  the  world's  greatest 
musical  orgaaizations.  Send  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details  of  free  trial 

GG.Conn,Ud. 

914  Conn  Bids..  Elkliaurt.  Itsd. 
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INTERESTING  LITTLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READBC 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 

S«le*men  Earn  $3,50U  to  $10,000  a  year.  City  or  Traveling. 
Experience  unnecessary.  QuicMy  quality  tbrough  our  amaslng 
System.  Free  Employment  Service  to  Members.  Send  tor  Sales¬ 
manship  book,  list  ot  lines  and  tull  particulars.  National  Salesmen 's 
Tratnliv  Association.  Department  113-M,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sales.  Every  owner  buys  Cold  Initials  lor 
hls  auto.  You  charge  Sl.SO;  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  dally  easy. 
Write  lor  particulars  and  tree  samples.  American  Monogram  Co.. 
Dept.  41.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Make  $2$  to  $$•  Weak  representing  Clows'  Famous  Philadel¬ 
phia  Hosiery,  direct  trom  mill — tor  men,  women,  children.  Every 
pair  guaranteed.  Prices  that  win.  Free  book  "How  to  Start'* 
tells  the  story.  George  Clows  Co..  Desk  18.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Newest  Thing  Out — Lltbogram  Initials  tor  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  canoes,  golt  sticks,  tennis  racquets,  etc.  Anv- 
ooe  can  apply  them  m  a  Jllly.  Sell  to  everybody.  Set  com 
ISc:  brings  $1.50.  Fast  sales  and  big  dally  broflts  tor  agents. 
Write  tor  catalog.  Lltbogram  Co..  Desk  14.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Stories.  Photoplays,  ctei 


(no  advance  charges).  Placing  of  acceptable  MSS  Main 
Chart  tree  to  beginners.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Bs-m 
pany,  220,  Itallan-Amerlcan  Building,  San  Franehu. 

Ambitious  Writers  send  to-day  for  Free  copy 
leading  iriagasine  tor  writers  ot  Photoplays,  Storin  i 
Songs.  Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  807 
Cincinnati. 

$,0M  Photoplay  Ideas  needed.  Working  girl  paid  iieiu 
Ideas  she  thought  worthless.  Yours  may  be  worthnemb 
ence  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Producers  League.  3M,lt 

Free  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  hook  ot  mooey-aiU 
suggestions.  Ideas;  the  A  B  C  ot  successful  Story  and  rhr 
Abmiutely  tree.  Just  address  Authors'  Pr^  Dept.  7( 

Fins  openings  (or  men  and  women  In  rcportlig;  edtaH 
other  departments  ot  newspapers  In  both  large  ud 
Fascinating  work  and  good  pay.  No  experlenee  i 
newspaper  men  will  teach  you  by  mall  In  your  spare  thw  a 
In  a  tew  easily  learned  leason.s  you  ran  quickly  qusWi 
branch  ot  the  work.  Full  particulars  free — write  todsr. 
paper  Training  Assoc.,  Dept.  D.  1123  Broadway,  New  Tat 


Splendid  clerical  work  opportunity.  Spare  or  whole  time.  No 
canvassing,  good  money.  Chautauqua  Business  Builders,  James- 
town.  N.  Y. 


Agents,  $80  to  $200  a  Week.  Free  Samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  for  Store  and  Office  Windows.  Anyone  can  do  It.  Big 
demand.  Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co 
431 Y,  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago.  III. _ 


Salesmen  —  Become  Independent — Own  your  buslnees,  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary  selling  our  $7,500  Accidental  Death,  $50.00 
Accident.  $25.00  Sick  Weekly  beneOts,  $12.50  yearly,  other 
amounts  propertionate.  Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re¬ 
newals.  $35().000  deposited  Insurance  Department.  Reglstta- 
tlon  Dept.  C.  Newark.  N.  J.. _ 


Sales  Representatives  Wanted.  Imported  Novelties  and  Toys. 
ZelleTB-Stevens,  Inc.,  138  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


An  Empire  under  irrigation,  "Where  the  Land  OwssIMI — 
Write  tor  tree  booklet.  Department  E  Stanislaus  Cssstg  Insl 
Trade,  Modesto.  California. 


Business  Chances 


LAND  OF  PLENTY.  We  help  you  acquire  good  m 
Mlchlcmn.  Pleturat,  fftcts  In  blf  booklet,  me  mm 
Send  DOW.  Swlcnn.  VI 363.  ^ret  XhttonBl  Beik  1 
Chleaco.  Ill. 


You  Can  Have  a  Buelnees  Profession  of  Your  Own  and 
earn  bU  Inmme  In  senrlce  fees.  A  new  eystem  of  foot  eorree* 
ttoo;  readily  learned  by  any  one  at  borne  in  a  few  weeka.  Eaay 
tenna  few  training;  openlnn  everywhere,  with  all  the  trade  you 
can  attend  to.  No  caplturequlred  or  fooda  to  buy.  no  aewey 
or  aollHtInc.  AddreM  Stei^enaon  Laboratory,  19  Back  Bay, 
Boeton.  Maaa.  _ _ _ 


Get  Into  Businoas  for  Youraelft  Establlah  and  operate  ‘*New 
Syaton  Specialty  Candy  Factory*’  In  your  community.  We 
fumiah  eveo'tblnii.  M^oney^maklnc  onportuntty  unltmltM. 
Either  men  or  women.  Big  Candy  Booklet  free.  Racadale  Co.. 
Drawer  94.  Ean  Orance,  N.  J.  _ 


A  Businoas  of  Your  Own:  Make  aparkllne  Klaaa  name  platea, 
numbn^  eheeker^boar^  medallions,  aiens;  blc  illustrated  book 
Free.  E.  Palmer.  312,  Wooater.  Ohio. _ 


AntomobUes.  etc. 


Mnstcal  Instruments 


Violins — Deep,  Mellow,  SsultuI — on  essy  credit  tra 
grade,  wonderful  Instrument,  ot  my  own  mske. 
of  numy  years'  expertneas.  Write  for  book.  Gustav  D. 
2424  Guylord  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  First  Six  Months! 


This  is  the  amount  earned  by  Homer  D.  Minor  of  Texas  ttaoip 
his  magazine  subscription  business.  What  he  has  done  yoo  «$“■ 
In  your  spare  time  at  that!  You  need  no  experience. 
larsconcemingourpractical,  money-making  plan  tobaveyoat"* 
care  of  the  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  Evfryhody't  .-YsfU* 
Adventure,  The  Delineator  and  The  Designet — four  magazines  is  onnw 
everywhere — will  be  mailed  immediately  on  request.  No  obligw* 
Write  TO-DAY. 

Maaafer,  Staff  Afcadca  DiyiaiaB,  741  Batterick  Bail4iaf,  Ntw 


nooo 


00 


Real  Estate 


Saaa  Cash  Secures  la*  Acres,  4  cowA  toolL  i 

vehicles,  etc.;  valuable  lot  timber;  cord  wood;  . 
house,  1 1-cow  barn;  12.000  gets  all.  DetsHs  pass  H. 
Catalog  1.100  Bargains.  Free.  Strout  Farm  Afcacr,  IMkl 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  (Ttty. 


If  It’s  in  Everybody’s  It’s  a  Good  Story 

CONTENTS 

Swxifice  A  Serial  m  fime  parts  STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHITMAN  4 

Love,  myaticism,  adventure— a  story  of  New  York  and  Africa 
Ilbutratiom  ky  E.  HOPPER 

Ikell^-Have-Becn  CARL  CLAUSEN  22 

Yooth  and  stubborn  old  age  in  a  fi^it  at  sea 
lOmtrmtimm  PfB.i.  DiNSMOIE 
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Essfy  man  remmnhers  bia  firat  scrap— petbapo  it  was  like  diis  atm 
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The  Tde  of  a  Ttimph  H.  C  BAILEY  51 

A  story  of  a  far-off  and  strangely  romantic  age 

Hr  Red  Moose  Murder  '  A.  A.  MILNE  60 

An  anasiial  mysisry  tmael  witb  a  detectiw*  new  «o  fintsan 
lOMtrWMt  Sr  OeORGE  GIGUERE 


DotMe  or  Quits  GEORGE  ROBEY  81 

Bagland’s  greatest  comsdian  makes  Stn  of  himself 

The  Green  Goddess  WILLIAM  ARCHER  91 

Modem  ingenuity  outwits  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 

lUustrettd  wM  pkotogTapfis 

Desert  lustke  HONORE  WILLSIE  99 

The  bitter  conflict  in  a  woman  judge  between  love  and  cold  justice 
lUmOTMiam  Sr  H.  HSKE 

TIr  Urge  MARYLAND  ALLEN  135 

Can  fsaw  best  be  achieved  by  causing  tears  or  laughter? 

Ilbutrmtions  by  C.  CLYDE  SQUIRES  * 
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The  Author  of  “Sacrifice” 

By  Himself 

I’VE  been  so  long  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  interviews  with  these  pretty  moving-picture  stars  are  made, 
that  I’m  almost  tempted  by  the  force  of  examine  to  begin  as  follows:  “I  am  nearly  nineteen  yean  old 
and  was  educated  in  a  convent.” 

But  the  fact  is,  nowadays  I  feel  nineteen  years  old  only  part  of  the  time.  And  though  it’s  some  yean 
since  I  emerged  from  Princeton,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  my  education  isn’t  quite  complete.  It  beg^  of 
course,  in  th^  times  that  we  don’t  recall  except  in  patches. 

I  remember  sitting  in  an  opera-house,  dress^  in  a  very  small  Eton  suit,  listening  to  the  Jewel  Song  ia 
“Faust”  and  thinking  that  here  was  the  proper  sort  of  world,  where  conversation  was  music.  At  home  «e 
had  an  edition  of  “Don  Quixote”  bigger  than  a  dictionary — “Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6” — in  which,  nata- 
rally,  I  saw  none  of  the  satire  and  pathos,  but  much  of  the  romance,  the  seemingly  greater  splendor  of  oths 
times  and  the  charm  of  distant  lands.  ^  far  as  the  arts  go,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  music  of  Gooml 
the  richly  fantastic  drawing  of  Dor6  and  the  extraordinary  imagination  of  Cervantes  that  gave  me  thi 
first  big  thrills. 

But  when  you  ask  me  why  I  chose  writing,  I  must  say,  as  I  presume  most  of  us  would,  that  apparently  1 
had  no  choice.  Before  I  was  out  of  knickerbockers  I  was  scribbling  tales  about  remote  countries  and  aga 
in  what  has  been  called  “the  grand  bow-wow  style.”  I  hadn’t  yet  reaUzed  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  foi 
instance,  could  hardly  have  behaved  in  the  grand  bow-wow  manner,  since,  as  somebody  has  pointed  out, 
they  must  have  been  unaware  that  they  were  ancients.  In  my  pages,  however,  they  strutted  and  ranted 
magnificently. 

“Ha,  Shabak,  an’  didst  thou  dream  to  beard  me.  Pharaoh  himself,  e’en  in  the  royal  palace?  Ho,  guards!* 
When  I  went  to  Lawrenceville  I  wrote  for  the  school  magazine,  and  presently  ^ted  it,  and  did  the  sane 
at  college.  But  there  the  magazine  was  the  Tiger,  given  up  to  rude  quips  and  japes.  No,  there  was  nothing 
highbrow  about  the  Tiger,  and  we  who  ran  it  did  our  best  to  drag  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate  body  down 
to  our  vulgar  level.  It  wasn’t  till  quite  a  while  after  leaving  college  that  I  managed  to  get  this  levity  moif 
or  less  under  control.  It  still  breaks  out  now  and  then,  and  to  my  consternation  I  find  tlut  I’ve  perpetrated 
another  funny  story. 

And  inde^  all  the  while  I  was  on  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  Mr.  Hyde  kept  popping  up;  and  onces 
week  I  wrote  a  fantastic  tale  satirizing  the  most  dignified  personages  and  impressive  events,  and  illustrating 
these  atrocities  with  still  more  outrageous  cartoons. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  I  resign^  from  the  Evening  Sun  to  write  short  stories  for  Collier’s  and  Harfefi 
Monthly.  Then,  presently,  having  discovered  that  splendid  romantic  realist,  Gustave  Flaubert,  1  saw 
what  the  novel  ought  to  be,  at  least  in  balance,  in  uniformitv  of  color,  in  restrained  magnificence  and  po^ 
of  presentation.  Soon  afterward  I  began  my  first  book.  “Predestined,”  and  since  then,  between  traveling, 
I’ve  done  three  others,  of  which  “Sacrifice”  is  the  most  recent. 
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This  picture  of  Honore  Willsie,  who  is  known  to 
all  readers  of  Western  stories,  was  taken  in 
Wyoming  last  February  on  the  edge  of  the 
Forest  Reserve,  in  the  Uinta  Range,  eight  thousand 
feet  elevation,  temperature  about  zero.  Mrs.  Willsie 
explains  it  thus:  “The  lady  in  the  picture  was  out  on  a 
hunting  trip  after  mountain  lions  or  what-not;  but  the 
horses  objected  to  the  depth  of  the  snows.  The  lad>’ 
tied  her  horse,  as  did  her  husband,  and  the  two  at¬ 
tempted  to  travel  afoot.  But  travel  seemed  slow;  and 
after  the  lady  had  frosted  her  hands  they  returned  to 
the  wise  cow-ponies,  without  the  mountain  lion.  But 
they  killed  the  what-not  on  the  way  back  to  the  ranch. 
Honest,  they  did!” 

There  is  a  full-length  novel  by  Mrs.  Willsie  in  this 
issue,  “Desert  Justice”  {page  99),  and  in  October 
there  tvill  be  a  short  story  by  her  called  “The  Pinto 
Stallion.” 
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At  la(t  it  was  yellow  and  crinkled,  tkat  magazine  picture  of  the  fair  unknown  wkick 
had  become  for  bim  a  living  companion. 


Love,  Mysticism,  Adventun- 


Illustratioai 


Beginning  a  Story  dj 
as  Gripping  as  an] 


IN  THE  drawing-room  of  the  Brass- 
fields’  country-house  in  Westchester 
County  during  a  week-end  jjarty  a 
lady  was  telling  fortunes.  Her  name 
was  Anna  Petrovna  Zanidov.  She  was  one 
of  those  Russian  aristocrats  whom  the  revo¬ 
lution  had  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

A  thin,  black-haired  woman  with  a  faintly  rately  predicted 
Tatar  cast  of  countenance,  and  she  had  a  i  '  " 
dead-white  complexion  that  made  her  seem 
denser  than  ordinary  flesh,  and  somewhat  Madame  Zanidov  was  gazing 
the  look  of  an  idol  before  whose  blank  yet  p>alm  of  a  young  woman.  The  cir( 
sophisticated  eyes  had  been  performed  ex-  her  were  listening  intently.  The 
traordinary  rites.  To-night  her  strangeness  Schumann  softly  intruded  into  thb 
was  made  doubly  emphatic  by  a  gown  of  Then  with  her  eyelids  pressed 
oxidized  silver-tissue  jjainted  over  in  dull  the  Russian  began: 
colors  with  a  barbaric  design.  “You  are  sitting  alone.  You  a 

She  was  said  to  be  clairvoyant.  Rumor  letters,  which  will  pass  throuj 
had  it  that  she  had  foreseen  her  husband’s  hands  of  different  colors.  One  wc 


murder  by  I.enin’s  Mongolians,  and  tint 


since  her  arrival  in-  .America  she  had  acn- 
1  some  sensational  events, 
including  a  nearly  fatal  accident  in  tk 
polo-field. 


By  Stephen  French  Whitman 


by  E.  Hopper 

New  York  and  Africa 
Stage  or  Screen  Drama 

that  those  hands  would  grow  warm  from 
touchbg  your  letters.  Now  you  are  not 
writmg  any  more  letters.  You  are  wear¬ 
ing  a  black  dress.”  Madame  Zanidov 
leaned  forward  as  if  striving  with  her 
closed  eyes  to  pierce  a  sudden  opacity. 
“This  is  very  odd,”  she  declared.  “I  can 
see  no  more  pictures.  For  there  is  a  dark¬ 
ness  which  grows  larger  and  larger,  which 
obscures  everything.  So  now  I  must  dis¬ 
cover  what  this  darkness  means.  Please 
be  patient  for  a  few  moments.” 

&me  one  whispered,  “It’s  getting  quite 
nncannv.” 


Eftrybody's  Idatmint,  Septembtr,  igax 


As  for  the  young  woman,  she  felt  herself 
turning  cold.  Her  senses  reached  out  in  a 
panic  to  clench  themselves  upon  the  nor¬ 
mality  of  her  surroundings.  But  beneath 
that  normality,  that  familiar  solidity,  her 
innate  mysticism,  her  instinctive  habit  of 
foreboding,  seemed  to  perceive  a  basis  in¬ 
visible  yet  similar — a  solution,  so  to  speak, 
from  which  material  things  and  events  were 
continually  being  evolved,  the  fluid  con¬ 
taining  all  the  elements  of  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  And'  this  foreigner,  with  her  idol-like 
face  and  meager,  rigid  body,  her  aspect  of 
long  acquaintance  with  the  very  essence  of 
materiality,  became  the  ageless  oracle,  the 
rewarder  of  humanity’s  incorrigible  credul¬ 
ity.  So,  like  the  bejeweled  princesses  in 
the  Mesopotamian  temples,  the  Latin 
ladies  who  had  crept  trembling  into  the 


Lilia  kept  on  ker  deck  a  magazine-picture  of  Lawrence  Teck,  tke  explorer,  wkom 
(ke  kad  nerer  feen. 
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Aventine  caves,  the  Renaissance  beauties 
who,  in  the  huts  of  witches,  had  turned 
whiter  than  their  ruffs,  she  remained 
motionless,  her  gaze  fixed  apprehensively 
on  the  clairvoyant.  The  latter  said: 

“It  will  soon  be  plainer;  for  the  moon  is 
rising.  No,  what  a  nuis^ce!  It  is  still 
very  dark,  because  the  moonlight  is  shut 
out  by  great  masses  of  foliage,  great  tangles 
of  vines.  Such  a  place!  Gigantic  thickets, 
through  which  wild  beasts  are  prowling, 
and  above  them  the  trunks  of  huge -trees. 
Wait,  I  have  found  a  path.  It  leads  to  a 
clearing  in  the  midst  of  this  forest.  Here 
I  can  see  much  better.  There  are  human 
beings  here  and  a  feeling  of  sadness.” 

At  a  general  stir,  one  of  the  ladies  sug¬ 
gested  nervously,  “Perhaps  you'd  bet¬ 
ter - ” 

But  Madame  Zanidov  was  saying; 

“The  people  in  the  clearing  are  black 
savages.  They  sit  round  a  body  that  is 
stretched  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
cloth.  Is  it  the  savages  who  are  so  sad? 
I  think  not.  I  can  not  describe  the  one 
who  lies  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  cloth 
is  drawn  up  to  cover  even  his  face.  But  I 
feel  that  it  is  some  one  who  has  loved  you. 
He  is  dead.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  be 
dead  when  the  scene  that  I  am  describing 
is  realized ;  but  now  he  is  alive - ” 

The  young  woman,  raising  her  eyes,  saw 
in  the  doorway,  with  Fanny  Bra^field,  a 
tall  man,  a  stranger,  whose  countenance 
was  aquiline  and  swarthy.  It  was  Lawrence 
Teck,  the  explorer. 

The  young  woman  whose  fortune  the 
Russian  had  been  telling  was  Lilia  Del- 
liver. 

1ILLA  DELLIVER’S  parents,  killed  in 
a  railway  accident,  left  their  child  a 
legacy  other  than  the  fortime  that  the  New 
York  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  obitu¬ 
aries. 

The  mother  had  been  tall,  blond,  rather 
wildly  handsome,  with  the  look  of  one  of 
those  neurotic  queens  who  suppress  under  a 
proud  manner  all  sorts  of  subtle  psychic 
disturbances.  Painfully  fastidious  •  in  her 
tastes,  she  had  avoided  every' unnecessary 
contact  with  mediocrity. 

After  a  busy  social  season  she  was  liable 
to  melancholia.  She  sat  by  the  window  in 
a  charming  neglig^,  f>aler  than  a  camellia, 
hardly  turning  her  head  when,  at  twilight. 


Recovering 


her  child  was  led  in  to  kiss  her. 
somehow,  she  traveled. 

On  those  journeys  every  possible  hard¬ 
ship  was  neutralized  by  wealth.  She 
calmed  herself  by  listening  to  the  sermons 
of  swamis  in  yellow  robes,  and  by  sitting 
in  cathedrals  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
hypnotic  splendor  of  the  altar. 

Wherever  they  traveled,  her  husband 
went  about  inquiring  for  new  physicians— 
“specialists  in  neurasthenia.”  But  then, 
he  also  usually  felt  the  need  of  a  physician’s 
services. 

He  was  taller  than  his  wife,  a  brownish, 
meager,  handsome  man  with  dark  circles 
round  his  eyes.  A  doctor  had  once  told 
him  that  some  persons  never  had  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  nervous  energy;  so  he 
was  always  trying  to  conserve  his  share,  as 
if  the  prolongation  of  his  idle  life  were  very 
important.  Yet  he  was  not  dull.  Indeed, 
he  could  on  occa^n  flash  forth  that  mtel- 
lectual  brilliance  which  sometimes  is  found 
where  least  expected. 

Disillusioned  from  travel,  because  they 
had  viewed  all  those  fair,  exotic  scenes 
through  the  blurred  auras  of  their  emo¬ 
tional  infirmities,  he  and  his  wife  returned 
to  their  home  in  New  York.  There  they 
were  protected  against  all  contact  with 
ugliness,  all  ignoble  influences,  all  sources 
of  unhappiness  except  themselves. 

It  was  a  stately  old  house — for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  Dellivers  and  the  Balbians 
had  been  stately  families — a  house  always 
rather  dim,  its  shadows  £^linuner  with 
richness,  and  here  and  there  a  beam  of  light 
illuminating  sonae  flawless  precious  object. 
It  was  a  house  of  silent  servants,  of  driftii^ 
faces  imprinted  with  a  gracious  weariness, 
of  beautifully  modulat^  low  voices,  of 
noble  reticence.  Yet  all  the  while  the 
place  quivered  from  secret  transports  of 
anguish. 

In  this  atmosphere  Lilia,  the  child,  was 
like  a  delicate  instrument  on  which  are 
recorded,  to  be  ultimately  reproduced, 
myriad  vibrations  too  subtle  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  five  senses.  Or,  one  might 
say,  the  small  apparent  form  that  this 
man  and  this  woman  had  created  in  their 
likeness — as  it  were  a  fatal  sublimation  of 
their  blended  physical  selves — became  the 
fragile  vessel  into  which,  drop  by  drop,  the 
essences  of  all  their  most  unfortunate  emo¬ 


tions  were  being  distilled. 
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Sometimes,  at  a  moment  of  perspicacity, 
the  father’s  face  was  distorted  by  a  spasm 
of  remorse.  Looking  at  his  child,  he  was 
thinking,  “By  what  right  have  we  done 
this?” 

For  that  matter,  he  was  always  oppressed 
by  miseries  foreign  to  normal  men.  Too 
complex  for  an  irrevocable  decision,  too 
weak  to  stand  firm  against  the  pressure 
either  of  pantheism  or  an  absolutely  spir¬ 
itual  idea,  he  was  an  insignificant  creature 
worried  and  torn  between  two  vast  antag¬ 
onists. 

He  accepted  the  idea  that  there  were  per¬ 
sons  who  could  fathom  the  destinies  of 
others,  that  the  palm  of  one’s  hand  was 
cryptic  with  one’s  future  fortunes,  and  that 
the  remotest  planets  had  an  influence  on 
one’s  life.  Furtively,  tfien,  as  one  might 
enter  a  place  dedicated  to  some  shameful 
m)rstery,  this  erudite,  handsome,  wretched 
gentleman  slipped  into  the  sanctums  of  the 
diviners,  where,  with  a  feeling  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  imbecility,  yet  with  a  pounding 
heart,  he  listened  to  prophesies  uttered  by 
the  aid  of  playing-cards,  horoscopes,  and 
crystal  balls. 

All  he  asked  was  some  assurance  that  he 
would  presently  find  peace.  They  all 
promised  him  that  this  desire  of  his  would 
soon  be  realized. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  called  it  realized 
by  that  crash  of  trains  in  the  night,  which 
he  and  his  wife  hardly  heard  before  their 
fine,  restless  bodies  were  bereft  of  life. 

So  one  day,  when  Lilia  was  six  years  old, 
the  drawing-room  suddenly  blossomed  with 
white  roses.  Next  morning  the  orphan 
was  taken  away  by  Aunt  Althea  Balbian  to 
another  house,  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Balbian’s  house  provided  an  appro¬ 
priate  setting  for  its  pale,  aristocratic, 
chastely  fervent  owner.  But  its  sedate  and 
antiquated  brick  exterior — unaltered  since 
the  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson — afforded 
hardly  a  hint  of  the  conservative  beauty 
that  pervaded  it. 

Here  the  glitter  of  old  chandeliers  fell 
upon  the  suave  outlines  of  Colonial  furni¬ 
ture  upholstered  with  sage-green  and  mul¬ 
berry-colored  fabrics,  chimney-pieces  of 
mellow  matble  carved  into  graceful  flour¬ 
ishes  and  bearing  on  their  shelves  quaint 
bric-k-brac,  family  portraits  in  frames  that 
it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  furbish  up — 
ladies  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  1812,  French 

Bttrybody's  Mataxint,  StpUmber,  igai 


and  English  gentlemen  in  antique  uniforms’ 
a  few  of  these  likenesses  doubly  precious 
because  painted  so  naively. 

And  in  this  environment  Lilia  became  a 
juvenile  epicurean,  precocious  in  esthetic 
judgment,  intolerant  of  everything  that  was 
not  exquisite.  Her  opinions  amused  and 
touched  her  aunt,  who  derived  from  that 
imitation  a  nearly  maternal  pride.  In  fine, 
the  devoted  woman  was  unwittingly  pre- 
j)aring  Lilia  for  an  accentuation  of  the  con¬ 
flict  tJiat  already  had  been  prefigured  in  her 
parents. 

The  child  was  so  fragile-looking,  there 
was  about  her  so  strange  an  air  of  sensibility, 
that  many  persons  who  had  known  her 
father  and  mother  shcx)k  their  heads  in 
pity.  Some  suggested  that  she  ought  to 
be  reared  in  the  country,  to  play  hard  all 
day  “close  to  nature.”  But  the  play  of 
other  children  exhausted  her,  as  if  she. 
too,  possessed  “only  a  limited  amount  of 
nervous  energy.”  She  had  feverish  spells 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  nervous  head¬ 
aches.  When  the  weather  was  changing, 
or  when  a  thunder-storm  impended,  the 
governess  found  it  hard  to  manage  her. 
Then,  suddenly,  certain  odors  and  sounds 
filled  her  with  indistinct  visions  of  felicity. 
At  night,  when  there  was  music  in  the 
house,  she  crept  from  her  bed  to  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  sat  listening  with  burning  cheeks 
and  icy  hands. 

Then,  next  day,  there  came  over  her  an 
immense,  hazy  discontent  with  everything. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  soft,  invisible 
fog  descended  upxm  the  world  about  her, 
blurring  all  objects  without  concealing 
them,  muffling  all  sounds.  At  such  times 
the  child  felt  that  she  was  living  in  sur¬ 
roundings  less  real  than  the  scenes  in  her 
favorite  books,  where  ladies  wearing  conical 
head-dresses  and  voluminous  skirts  leaned 
over  balustrades  to  accept  a  flower  from  a 
gallant,  in  ringlets  and  tights,  who  had  just 
finish,ed  a  serenade.  And  her  tragic  little 
face — her  eyes,  skin,  and  fluffy  hair,  all 
harmonized  in  the  most  delicate  shade  of 
brown — resembled  the  face  of  some  Euro¬ 
pean  grande  amoureuse  seen  through  the 
small  end  of  an  opera-glass. 

In  what  far-off  regions  did  one  find  this 
love  recorded  in  so  many  books?  Had* 
Aunt  Althea  ever  been  the  object  of  such 
adoration?  When  Lilia  uttered  that  ques¬ 
tion,  the  pale,  finely  drawn  face  before  her 
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became  still  more  pale,  and  she  heard  the 
cultivated  voice  that  always  seemed  slightly 
reedy  from  a  suppressed  hysteria: 

“One  must  learn  to  resp)ect  the  privacy 
even  of  those  to  whom  one  is  nearest,  my 
dear.” 

Was  this  a  confession?  If  so,  that 
romance  must  have  happened  long  ago. 
For  Aunt  Althea  was  old:  there  were  even 
some  gray  hairs  around  her  forehead;  and 
at  times  when  she  sat  in  the  lamplight,  a 
neglected  book  on  her  knees,  her  eyes 
became  weary,  like  the  eyes  of  p)eople  who 
haiK  lived  «  very  long  time. 

**tiow  different,”  thought  Lilia,  “my  own 
Hfe  is  going  to  be!” 

Her  ideal  was  romantically  remote,  in¬ 
volved  in  exotic  scenes  and  strange  adven¬ 
tures,  familiar  with  p)eril,  h«oic,  yet  inex¬ 
pressibly  gentle  when  he  turned  toward 
her.  She  became  infatuated  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  handsome  young  soldiers  who 
appeared  to  be  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
sensitive.  In  a  book  of  memoirs  she  dis¬ 
covered  a  photogravure  of  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie’s  son,  the  Prince  Imp)erial.  But  all 
of  a  sudden  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  to  death  by  the  Zulus.  It  was  long 
before  she  could  look  without  horror  at 
savage  weapons,  the  likenesses  of  aboriginal 
faces,  or  even  the  pleasant  old  n^o  who 
entered  the  basement  door  to  tend  the 
furnace. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Balbian,  to  the  charm¬ 
ing,  quiet  ladies  who  sat  in  her  library 
drinking  tea  from  old  china  cupts.  “Lilia 
is  a  strange,  I  may  say  a  startling,  child.” 
And,  allowing  herself  one  of  her  rare  public 
failures  of  expression — a  look  of  uneasi¬ 
ness — she  add^,  half-swallowing  her  words, 
“I  sometimes  ask  myself - ” 

Nearly  every  spring.  Aunt  Althea, 
craving  “her  beloved  Europe,”  took 
Lilia  abroad. 

Escorted  by  an  elderly  courier  who  had 
the  app)earance  of  a  gentleman-in-waiting 
at  the  Vatican,  they  moved  with  royal 
deliberation,  p>atronizing  luxurious  hotels, 
celebrated  iandscap>es,  notable  art-collec¬ 
tions.  On  these  trip)s  Lilia  pwissed  through 
seasons  of  melancholy  languor,  of  feverish 
eagerness  for  movement — for  progress  to 
stranger  scenes,  as  if  beyond  the  horizon 
she  might  find  a  land  where  her  nerves 
would  be  at  p)eace,  and  where  all  irrecon¬ 


cilable  impulses  would  become  harmonious 
But  no  matter  where  they  traveled  Lilia 
did  not  find  that  land. 

In  the  end  she,  too,  determined  to  seal 
up  her  mind  against  one  half  of  life.  So 
she  cultivated  more  piassionately  than  ever 
her  sense  of  beauty,  her  capacity  for  en¬ 
joying  the  most  delicate  pleasures,  and  at 
the  same  time — though  she  could  not  have 
known  it — her  susceptibility  to  hideousness 
and  p>ain. 

“I  will  be  happy!” 

And  she  became  gay,  elegant,  charming, 
victorious  over  hearts. 

At  Biarritz,  for  a  week,  a  Grandee  of 
Sp)ain  followed  her  everywhere.  In  Athens 
she  danced  with  a  young  man  who  was 
some  day  to  be  a  king  and  who,  standing 
beside  her.  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
Acropwlis,  spx>ke  rather  sadly  of  his  lot, 
“which  restrained  him  from  so  mudj 
happiness.”  In  Algeria  the  white-hooded 
sheiks  stopp)ed  short  at  sight  of  her,  their 
faces  changed  by  a  fiery  solemnity. 

For  now  she  was  lovelier  than  her  mother 
had  ever  been — a  tall,  fragile,  p)ale-brown 
creature  whose  carefully  composed  lips, 
whose  deliberately  slow  grace,  only  half 
concealed  that  inner  intensity  of  hers. 

She  had,  indeed,  the  exceptional,  agitat¬ 
ing  look — that  softly  fatal  aspject — which 
is  seen  in  those  who  are  destined  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  lives.  It  was  as  though  strange, 
imprecipitated  events  were  clinging  round 
her  slender  body  like  an  aura,  the  promises 
of  unpiaralleled  adventures  in  love,  perhaps 
also  in  tragedy.  Before  her  twentieth  year 
she  had  given  this  presentiment  to  many 
men,  who,  with  a  thrill  that  may  have  been 
p)artly  fear,  longed  to  be  the  cause  of  those 
raptures  and  to  accept  the  perils. 

In  an  alley  of  Constantine,  in  fierce  sun¬ 
shine  that  op)pressed  and  stimulated  her 
delicate  tissues,  she  stood  before  an  old 
Arab  who,  seated  on  the  ground,  told  her 
fortime  by  strewing  sand  on  a  board. 

“You  will  be  loved  by  men,”  he  said, 
after  contemplating  apathetically  the  curli¬ 
cues  of  sand.  “Ajnd  will  be  the  death  of 
men,”  he  added,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  bored; 
for  out  there  in  the  hills  beyond  Constan¬ 
tine  love  and  death,  as  partners'  in  the  fates 
of  fair  women,  were  commonplace. 

Before  returning  to  America,  Aunt  .\lthea 
always  managed  a  visit  to  Rome.  They 
visited  American  ladies  who  had  married 
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into  the  Roman  nobility.  In  those  historic 
palaces  the  great  rooms  were  cool,  dim,  and 
resonant;  the  women’s  voices  died  away  in 
space  between  the  tajiestried  walls  and 
the  ceilings  frescoed  with  jmgan  deities. 
Through  the  tall  doorway  entered  young 
men  with  medieval  faces,  in  quest  of  a 
cup  of  tea.  To  Lilia  these  descendants  of 
medieval  despots  seemed  curiously  dwarfed 
by  their  surroundings. 

If  they  thought  that  she  had  come  there 
to  marry  one  of  them,  she  quickly  dis¬ 
abused  their  minds  of  that  idea. 

But  her  eyes  were  apt  to  turn  wistful 
when  she  jjj^sed  the  shabby  caffe  where 
famous  artists  had  sat  brooding  over  the 
masterpieces  that  she  admired.  She  en¬ 
vied  the  women  whose  lives  were  united  to 
theirs  in  an  atmosphere  where  beauty  was 
always  being  recreated,  who  basked  in  that 
radiance  of  art  which  love,  perhaps,  had 
in^ired. 

Of  all  the  arts  it  was  music  that  cast  over 
T.illa  the  strongest  spell. 

During  the  winter  season  in  New  York 
she  haunted  concert-halls  where  celebrated 
musicians  played  their  works.  One  after¬ 
noon  in  the  exit  of  a  concert-hall  Lilia  met 
Brantome,  a  famous  critic  of  music. 

He  was  a  robust-looking  old  fellow  with 
white  hair  and  the  mustaches  of  a  viking, 
displaying  a  leonine  countenance  out  of 
which  gazed  a  p)air  of  eyes  that  seemed  to 
have  been  made  tragical  by  some  profound 
chagrin. 

At  sight  of  Lilia  he  stopped  short  in  the 
doorway;  and,  when  he  had  peered  at  her 
closely,  he  rumbled  in  her  ear: 

“I  see  that  this  afternoon  of  bad  music 
has  not  fooled  you.  You  don’t  wear  the 
look  that  I  discovered  on  your  face  the 
other  day  when  they  had  been  playing 
Schumann.” 

“Oh,  but  Schumann!”  And  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  laugh  she  said,  “If  I  had  been  Clara 
Wieck - ” 

“You  would  have  married  him  just  as  she 
did,  eh?  Ah,  well,  maybe  there  will  be 
other  Robert  Schumanns.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago  I  found  a  certain  young  man — 
But  now  he  is  dying.” 

He  lost  the  rather  tender  smile  that  had 
come  to  him  involuntarily  at  this  contact. 
With  a  fatalistic  shrug  he  passed  on,  leaving 
with  her  that  reiteration  of  the  thought  of 
beauty  enmeshed  by  death.  She  won- 
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dered  who  this  young  man  was,  who  might 
have  been  another  Robert  Schumann,  but 
now  was  dying. 

That  night  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
p)oor,  and  was  searching  the  help-wanted 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  She  perceived 
the  words,  “Immediate!  Urgent!  A  house¬ 
maid  with  inspirational  qualities!”  She 
sprang  up,  found  herself  attired  in  her  most 
alluring  toque  and  tailored  suit,  rushed  out 
of  Ae  house — which  workmen  were  tearing 
down — and  entered  a  street  in  a  queer  little 
old-world  town,  all  gables,  low  thresholds, 
and  droll  door-knockers  of  brass.  At  the 
door  inscribed  “Opus  9”  she  knocked  with 
a  trembling  hand,  while  a  crew  of  children 
jumped  round  her  bawling  “Shame!”  The 
door  opened:  it  was  the  master,  wearing  a 
dressing-gown  and  carrying  a  candle.  She 
could  not  quite  make  out  his  features;  she 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  Beethoven, 
Schumann  or  Wagner.  But  with  a  sub¬ 
lime  disregard  of  the  children,  as  if  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  all  her  longings  had 
become  a  harmony,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  genius,  crying: 

“I  am  yours!” 

Of  all  the  young  men  who  tried  to  make 
her  voice  those  words  for  them,  the  most 
persistent  was  Cornelius  Rysbroek. 

In  their  childhood  he  had  drawn  for  her 
amusement  Spianish  galleons,  the  domes  of 
Mogul  p>alaces  and  a  fantastic  damsel  that 
he  call^  a  bayadere  languishing  on  a  bal¬ 
cony.  His  thin,  sallow  little  face  bent 
close  to  the  printed  p)age,  he  had  read 
“Ivanhoe”  to  her.  At  parties,  it  was  she 
to  whom  he  had  brought  the  choicest  favors. 

Departing  to  school,  he  had  addressed 
her  in  melancholy  verses — doggerel  deco¬ 
rated  with  references  to  flowers  turned  to 
dust,  setting  suns  that  would  never  rise 
again,  countless  symbols  of  hop>eless  p>assion 
and  impending  tragedy. 

But  as  an  anticlimax  he  always  showed 
up  alive  in  vacation  time. 

During  his  college  years  he  had  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten  her,  had  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  some  highly  pjessimistic  theo¬ 
ries,  had  tried  the  Byronic  gesture.  Then 
after  commencement  meeting  her  unexp)ect- 
edly,  he  had  turned  a  yellowish  white. 

Now  Cornelius  Rysbroek  had  become  a 
lean,  neat  hypxKhondriac.  Highly  culti¬ 
vated,  with  fine  instincts  and  excruciating 
aversions,  he  was  bored  by  his  leisure  yet 
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incapable  of  action  and  inconstant  in  every 
aspiration  except  this  love  of  his.  When¬ 
ever  she  refused  him  he  sailed  away,  after 
threatening  to  plunge  into  some  wild,  dra¬ 
matic  waste,  but  always  compromising  on 
the  easiest  beaten  p>ath.  He  returned  sad¬ 
der  and  sallower  than  ever,  having  con¬ 
tracted  in  his  imagination  some  new  ob¬ 
scure  ailment  and  with  his  old  ailment,  his 
longing  for  Lilia,  still  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

But  Lilia,  so  fragile  and  mc^y,  dreamed 
of  physical  strength  and  a  triumphant  will. 

Where  was  he? 

She  was  enervated  by  melancholy ,  scorched 
by  impatience,  then  chilled  by  an  inde¬ 
finable  foreboding,  just  as  her  father  had 
been.  Putting  on  a  figured  veil  to  blur  her 
blush  of  shame,  she  slipped  away  to  visit 
the  soothsayers  that  fashionable  women 
patronized.  In  a  shadowy  room  hung  with 
Oriental  curtains,  the  shrewd  female  crystal- 
gazer  informed  her  that  all  would  soon  be 
well.  “A  great  love  was  in  store  for  her.” 

She  kept  in  ho-  desk  a  magazine  picture 
of  lawrence  Teck,  the  exp>lorer,  whom  she 
had  never  met,  but  whose  likeness,  singular 
amid  innumerable  presentments  of  the 
human  face,  had  arrested  her  first  glance 
and  fascinated  her  mind. 

His  aquiline  countenance,  darkened  and 
corrugated  by  fierce  suns,  expiressed  that 
virility  which  kept  driving  him  back  for 
his  contentment  into  remote  and  dangerous 
peaces.  But  his  salient  features  suggested 
also  the  piatience  and  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  suffered  many  hardshipis  and  have 
derived  extraordinary  thou^ts  from  soli¬ 
tude.  His  deep>-set  eyes,  wfaidi  she  guessed 
to  be  gray,  were  quiet  and  loyal  ai^  filled 
with  a  reserve  that  might  sometimes  border 
on  shyness.  From  this  look  she  derived 
the  idea  that  Lawrence  Teck,  like  many 
strongly  masculine  men,  might  be  timid 
with  women,  at  least  with  a  woman 
unique  attractiveness.  On  that  account 
with  a  pierversity  that  disregarded  all  her 
masterly  imaginary  heroes  she  admired  him 
still  more. 

It  ptleased  her  to  note  that  his  was  the 
brow  of  a  scholar — he  had  written  volumes 
about  the  jui^le,  was  the  most  picturesque 
authority  on  the  Islamic  world  since  Bur¬ 
ton,  and  his  monograp>hs  on  African  dis¬ 
eases  had  added  to  his  romantic  reputation 
the  luster  of  benevolence. 

She  was  pleased  to  picture  him  as  finding 


in  his  travels  and  work  the  stimulation  that 
less  serious,  aimless  men  might  seek  in 
love. 

When  she  read  his  books,  there  unrolled 
before  her  the  esoteric  corners  of  the  desert, 
the  strange  charm  and  depravity  of  littl^ 
known  Oriental  cities,  the  deadly  richmas 
of  equatorial  forests  p)eopled  by  human 
beasts  whose  claws  were  hammered  steel, 
whose  fangs  were  pwisoned  arrows  and  who 
carried  in  their  thick  skulls  the  condensed 
miasma  of  their  hiding-places. 

She  seemed  to  see  him  p>assing  throu^ 
those  physical  dangers  and  corroding  men¬ 
tal  influences,  a  superior  being  of  unalter¬ 
able  health  and  sanity,  p>erhap>s  protected 
because  of  a  grand  destiny  still  unrevealed 
to  him.  She  longed  to  participate  in  that 
destiny,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  ^  somehow 
responsible  for  it. 

“Where  are  you?  What  are  your 
thoughts?”  she  would  whisp>er,  staring  at 
the  likeness  of  this  p>eculiarly  congenial 
stranger. 

Late  at  night,  at  that  hour  when  bizarre 
fancies  and  actions  may  seem  natural,  she 
would  ask  him:  “Don’t  you  know  that 
I  exist?  Then  I  must  make  you  know 
it.” 

So  she  tried  to  cast  forth  into  space  a 
flood  of  feeling  strong  enough  to  reach 
him — a  projection  of  her  identity,  her  ap- 
piearance  and  her  infatuation.  All  ha 
secret  ardors  that  had  never  before  been 
focused  upx>n  a  definite  personality  now 
found  their  centering  px>int  in  him,  whose 
imagined  nature  seemed  to  be  so  emfdiati- 
cally  what  she  needed  to  app>ease  and  com¬ 
plete  her  nature.  She  was  like  one  of  those 
antique  sorceresses  who  would  cast  over 
distant  hearts  the  spiells  that  must  inevi¬ 
tably  recoil  upxm  their  makers. 

But  when  she  had  remained  for  a  long 
while  motionless  and  tense  she  rose  wearily 
with  a  low  laugh  of  dtsillusionment  and  ridi¬ 
cule. 

Even  the  strongest  of  such  obsesskw 
can  not  feed  forever  on  imaginary  scenes. 
Little  by  little  her  thoughts  of  him  were 
obscured  by  other  thoughts,  by  weakly 
apipiosite  conjectures  that  had  different  men 
as  their  objects.  .\nd  when  different  men 
made  love  to  her,  once  or  twice,  mayhe  ^ 
a  conjuiKtion  of  exquisite  scenery,  musk 
and  impatience,  of  confused  longings  and 
passionate  p>ersuasion,  she  was  tempted  to 
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I  aasent.  But  just  in  time  she  stilled  that 
^  “  I  timulous  smile  and  averted  that  dizzy 
look  in  whose  depths  lurked  a  fatal  sweet¬ 
ness. 

r[EN,  when  life  again  seemed  to  her 
unbearably  monotonous,  she  went  to 
I  week-end  party  at  the  BrassfieWs’  house 
in  the  country.  The  Brassfields’  country- 
Iwuse  was  copied  from  an  historic  French 
ddteau.  In  the  drawing-room,  the  high 
walk,  from  which  well-known  portraits 
stood  forth,  were  paneled  with  amber-hued 
wood  overlaid  with  elaborate  gilt  traceries; 
thejr  ended  in  a  wide  golden  frieze  that 
oimd  mward  to  enclose  a  ceiling  painted 
mth  roguish  goddesses  after  the  nuuwer  of 
Watteau.  Here  and  there,  between  chairs 
and  sofas  whose  arms  seemed  compiosed  of 
half-aielted  ingots,  appeared  a  baroque 
cabiiiet  filled  with  small  precious  objects. 
Or  from  a  creamy  pedestal  the  marble  fea¬ 
tures  of  some  ancient  sybarite  regartkd 
without  surprise  this  modem  richness  based 
upon  the  past.  There  was  music  and 
dancing  the  first  night.  Emerging  from  the 
daing-room,  the  ladies  crossf^  the  large 
amber  rug  like  moving  images  made  of 
nnitioolored  li^t. 

“Where  has  Lilia  vanished  to?”  Fanny 
Biissfiekl  inquired  ai  a  young  man  in  the 
dotxway  of  the  drawring-room,  in  her  clear, 
grating  voice  that  seemed  nnade  to  express 
ao  involuntary  disdaun  of  everything  that 
was  not  comprised  in  her  luxurious  little 
world.  She  had  just  seen  one  of  her  most 
recent  lions,  old  Brantome,  on  his  way 
toward  the  music-room  amid  a  group  of 
hdks;  and  this  sight  had  recalled  to  her 
nind  another  celebrity,  who,  five  minutes 
before,  had  arrived  from  the  city  after  she 
had  given  up  expecting  him. 

“^U  I  hunt  her  up  for  you?” 

“Never  mind,  my  surprise  can  wait.” 

And  Fanny  Brassfield  followed  Bran- 
tome  and  his  coterie  into  the  music-room, 
her  attractive,  bony  features  revealing  a 
rather  quizzical  expression.  In  the  glitter 
of  the  big  chandelier  her  coiffure  appeared 
*^hiordinarily  blond,  her  green  eyes  espe- 
cally  frosty;  and  the  pale,  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ladies  in  the  gilded  frames  seemed  sud- 
<knly,  despite  their  histories,  insipid  in 
•^ooiparison  with  this  nuxlem  face,  emanci- 
poted  from  a  thousand  traditional  reac- 


.As  for  Lilia,  she  was  sitting  in  the  dim 
library  with  Comdius  Rysbroek,  who  was 
harping  on  the  old  tune. 

He  declared  that  he  was  going  away 
again.  His  health  made  it  necessary.  He 
had  hung  round  New  York  long  enough, 
enduring  an  impKJSsib’e  climate  because  of 
an  idiotic  hope.  He  uttered  the  word 
“Arizona.”  He  spoke  of  hot  deserts,  soli¬ 
tudes  under  the  stars,  mirages  less  mocking 
than  his  aspiratons.  As  he  contemplated 
her  delicately  fervent  face,  her  tapering, 
graceful  body  wrapped  like  something  very 
precious  in  pale  gold,  his  eyes  glittered  with 
tears. 

“Dear  Comie - ” 

.And  once  more  she  began ‘the  familiar 
rigmarole.  Her  lips  that  seemed  fashioned 
expressly  to  utter  the  incoherencies  of  love 
shaped  the  immemorial  complaint,  “Why 
isn’t  our  friendship  enough?  Why  must  we 
always  be  clouding  our  old  congeniality?” 

And  so  on.  These  inexorable  words,  com¬ 
bined  with  her  look  of  pity  and  reproach — 
a  look  that  seemed  almost  amorous  on  her  1 

fair  face — gave  him  an  impression  of  im¬ 
mense  perfidiousness. 

He  turned  bitter.  He  asked  her  wrhere 
the  \mique  suitor  could  be  loitering — the 
strange  knight  for  whom  she  used  to  watch 
as  a  little  girl,  the  fairy-tale  p>rince  from  I 

another  kingdom,  who  wras  to  swreep  her  off 
her  feet  by  the  force  of  his  perfections,  and 
carry  her  away. 

“I  know  this  at  least,”  said  he.  “You 
haven’t  found  him  yet!” 

In  his  voice  there  was  a  gloating  that 
made  her  again  turn  toward  him  that 
unique  face  of  hers  whose  brownish  p>allor 
in  harmony  with  her  large  eyes  and  fluffy 
hair  appeared  to  reflect  amid  the  shadows,  * 

like  the  countenance  of  Astarte  in  a  shrine, 
the  radiance  disseminated  from  her  dress. 

In  his  unhappy  eyes  she  now  perceived 
something  that  had  never  been  there 
before,  a  desperation,  as  though  his  heart 
had  suffered  too  long  from  a  sense  of  infe¬ 
riority  to  the  unknown  and  unrevealed 
antagonist  who  was  to  win  this  treasure. 

For  an  instant,  in  fact,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  weakly  ferocious,  not  quite  sane,  in 
this  visage  that  had  been  familiar  to  her 
since  childhood.  Then  his  habitual  well- 
bred  wooden  look  reappjeared,  as  a  door 
might  shut  on  a  glimpjse  of  an  inferno. 

He  muttered,  in  his  throaty,  queerly 
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didactic  voice:  “Well,  one  must  be  philo¬ 
sophical  in  this  life.  You’ll  teach  me  that, 
won’t  you,  eh?” 

With  an  exclamation  intended  for  a 
laugh,  looking  unusually  bored  and  vacu¬ 
ous,  he  walked  out  of  the  room  like  a  man 
in  an  earthquake  sedately  strolling  away 
between  reeling  and  crumbling  walls. 


LILLA  was  approaching  the  music-room 
doorway  round  which  some  men  were 
standing  with  the  respectful  looks  of  per¬ 
sons  at  the  funeral  of  a  stranger,  when  a 
laughing  young  woman  intercepted  her. 

“Do  come  over  here.  Madame  Zanidov 
is  telling  our  fortunes.” 

Turning  her  sharp,  dead- white  profile  to 
right  and  left,  encountering  everywhere  a 
frivolous  eagerness,  Madame  Zanidov  pro¬ 
tested, 

“Really,  I  ask  you  if  this  is  the  proper 
atmosphere!” 

She  explained  that  she  regarded  very 
seriously  “this  gift”  of  hers,  which  had 
astonished  people  even  in  her  childhood. 
She  agreed  that  it  was  inexplicable,  unless 
by  the  theory  that  the  future,  if  it  did  not 
abeady  exist,  was  at  least  somehow  pre¬ 
figured.  Yet  she  believed  that  this  pre¬ 
arrangement  of  events  was  not  so  rigid  as 
to  exclude  a  certain  amount  of  free-will. 
In  other  words,  one  who  had  been  fore¬ 
warned  of  a  special  result  if  a  special  course 
was  pursued  might  escape  the  result  by 
pursuing  another  course.  “For,  as  you 
know,”  she  added,  looking  round  her  at  the 
women  who  were  losing  their  smiles,  “the 
impression  that  I  receive  is  often  far  from 
amusing.  How  can  one  tell  beforehand? 
So  I  only  consent  to  do  this  because,  if  what 
1  see  is  unpleasant,  my  warning  may  pos¬ 
sibly  help  one  to  evade  it.” 

A  lady  objected  that  prophecy  frequently 
had  just  the  opposite  effect.  She  referred 
to  the  attractive  power  of  anticipation. 
Then  she  cited  instances  where  {jersons  had 
made  ever>'  effort  to  realize  even  the  most 
unfortunate  predictions,  as  if  hypnotized 
by  their  dread  into  a  feeling  that  the  tragic 
outcome  was  inevitable.  Of  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  admitted,  a  happy  pre¬ 
diction  might  have  a  tonic  effect,  hearten¬ 
ing  one  to  pluck  victory  from  apparent 
failure.  Or  else  just  by  setting  in  action 
the  magnetic  power  of  exp>ectancy  it  might 
even  draw  mysteriously  into  one’s  life  a 


wealth  or  a  fame  that  had  seemed  unat¬ 
tainable,  a  love  that  had  appeared  to  be 
impossible. 

When  she  had  voiced  this  last  opinion, 
the  other  ladies’  faces  were  softened  by  a 
gentle  acquiescence.  Their  necklaces 
with  the  rising  of  their  bosoms;  their  heads 
leaned  forward  in  thought;  and  the  mingled 
odors  of  their  perfumes  were  like  exhalations 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts. 

By  this  time,  apparently,  the  proper 
atmosphere  had  been  established:  Madame 
Zanidov  consented  to  display  her  powers. 

All  the  women  drew  their  chairs  closer. 

She  took  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  whose 
features  were  alive  with  an  invindbJe 
gay  selfishness.  Madame  Zanidov  hardly 
glanced  at  the  other’s  palm.  Closing  bo 
almond-shaped  eyes,  contracting  her  brows, 
she  let  an  unnatural  fixed  smile  settle  upon 
her  lips.  And  now  indeed  it  seemed  to 
them  that  some  of  the  mystery  of  Asia  had 
informed  her  rigid  person,  or  was  escaj^, 
together  with  a  thick,  sweet  scent,  from 
the  folds  of  her  metallic  and  barbaricalty 
painted  gown. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  she  said,  without 
opening  her  eyes. 

•  Even  the  girl  whose  hand  she  held  had 
ceased  to  smile. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  pervaded  by  the 
faint  harmonies  of  “Vienna  Carnival.” 

“For  you'have  nothing  to  fear,”  the  Rus¬ 
sian  quietly  announced  at  last.  “All  that 
you  must  pa.ss  through — how  much  c<»- 
fusion  and  twitter  I  am  conscious  of!— will 
hardly  touch  you.  Few  heartaches,  fw 
tears.  Some  day  you  will  find  yourself  in 
a  tawny  land  of  harsh  outlines:  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  southern  Spain.  There  you  will  meet 
a  man  as  lithe  as  a  panther,  his  shoulders 
covered  with  gold,  driving  his  sword 
through  the  neck  of  a  bull.  You  are 
speaking  to  him  at  night.  He  kisses  your 
hands.  But  that,  too,  will  soon  end  in 
laughter.  You  will  marry  three  times,  but 
never  be  a  widow.” 

She  opened  her  eyes,  to  gaze  thoughtfully 
at  Lilia. 

They  asked  Madame  Zanidov  if  she  really 
saw  those  things.  She  replied  tlut  h« 
perceptions  were  at  times  exactly  like  prc- 
tures.  For  example,  she  had  seeii  the 
matador’s  lunge,  as  a  splendid  plasticity  of 
violet  silk  and  tinsel,  and  then  the  bright 
blood  gushing  from  the  neck  of  the  bull. 
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In  subdued  voices  they  be^  to  discuss 
“the  possession  of  human  beings  by  occult 
lorees.”  One  spoke  of  astounding  pas- 
ages  set  down  trough  automatic  writing. 
Another  mentioned  psychometry.  “But 
jgyehometrists  got  impressions  only  from 
the  past!”  Whereupon  they  staued  at  the 
Roasian.  Their  eyes,  which  had  been 
lightly  touched  with  a  black  pencil,  were  no 
longer  sophisticated.  Their  rouged  lips 
were  relaxed  by  that  superstitious  awe 
whki,  even  in  cultivated  societies,  is  ever 
waitiog  to  invade  the  feminine  mind. 

Madame  Zanidov  was  still  looking  at  Lilia. 

“Yes,”  some  one  proposed.  “Try  her.” 

“She  doesn’t  wish  it,”  Madame  Zanidov 
remarketl. 

But  after  a  moment  of  hesitation  Lilia 
hdd  out  her  hand. 

It  was  then,  when  the  Russian  had  des¬ 
cribed  the  visiwi  of  black  savages  surround¬ 
ing  a  body  covered  with  a  black  cloth — 
the  body  “of  some  one  who  had  loved 
Lilia—”  that  Lawrence  Teck,  the  explorer 
had  s^jpeared  in  the  doorway. 

IN  THE  music-room  some  negro  masi- 
dans  were  playing  a  waltz;  but  Lilia 
and  Lawrence  I'e^  were  walking  on  the 
terrace. 

Sie  said  to  herself,  “This  is  a  dream;” 
lor  she  had  come  to  believe  that  only  in 
dreams  did  one  realize,  even  in  faint  coun¬ 
terpart  one’s  deepest  desires.  At  an  access 
of  dizaness  she  stood  still.  The  world — 
this  new  world  drenched  in  an  unprece¬ 
dented  quality  of  moonlight — gradually 
became  distinct.  She  gave  him,  through 
that  veil  of  silvery  beams,  a  long  look  of 
wibcation. 

As  in  his  picture,  lie  seemed  at  once 
ragged  and  fine,  resolute  and  gentle.  He 
was  very  quiet,  like  cwie  who  has  willed  to 
be  so;  but  a  certain  shyness  remained  in 
him,  and  presently  announced  itself  to  her. 
Whereupon,  rememberii^  that  she  was 
beautiful  and  that  her  b^uty  had  a  way 
of  troubling  men,  Lilia  felt  her  own  timidity 
transmuted  into  joy. 

“Are  your  jungl^  better  than  this?”  she 
*sked  in  a  low,  full  voice. 

“The  charm  of  my  jungles  often  overlies 
»  welter  of  stupid  cruelty  and  deadly  waste. 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  I 
sbould  like  to  see  all  the  world  as  nobly 
ordered  as  this  landscapie?” 
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She  did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  being  too  deeply  occupied  with  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  those  syllables,  those  living  tones, 
and  dropping  them  one  by  one  into  the 
treasury  oi  her  heart. 

Glancing  down  at  the  aquatic  garden,  he 
remarked,  “These  three  basins  would  jdease 
my  Mohammedan  friends,  who  like  to  see 
their  flowers  inverted  in  still  water,  like  a 
mirage  come  true.” 

“Yes,  no  doubt  they  have  their  ideals.” 

“And  often  dream  of  them  in  very 
{Peasant  places.” 

He  described  certain  gardens  of  the  East. 
He  made  her  see  nests  of  color  unexpectedly 
blooming  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  behind 
walls  of  sun-dried  mud  overgrown  with 
Persian  roses,  and  with  airy  paNnlions  mir¬ 
rored  in  pools  that  were  seldom  darkened 
by  a  cloud.  Under  date-palms  the  white- 
robed  Arabs  sat  smoking.  From  time  to 
time  black  slaves  brought  them  coffee 
flavored  with  ambergris.  After  sundown, 
at  the  hour  called  magkrib,  when  the  sky 
was  turnii^  green,  having  performed  their 
ceremonial  ablutions,  they  prayed. 

“For  what?” 

“Behind  the  formal  words?  Who  knows? 
For  whatever  they  desired  most.  Probably 
for  something  that  nobody  would  suspect.” 

“And  the  women?”  she  ventured,  looking 
at  him  »dewise. 

In  those  remote  walled  towns  they  still 
remained  invisible.  Their  minds,  restricted 
to  puerilities,  had  never  grown  up.  Their 
bodies  were  so  lax  that  their  short  weekly 
promenade  to  the  cemetery  exhausted  them. 
Seated  on  cushions,  they  spent  their  time 
listening  to  cuckoo-clocks  and  music-boxes, 
smelling  perfumes,  putting  their  jewelry 
away  in  caskets,  then  bedizening  them¬ 
selves  all  over  again.  Their  servants,  who 
had  known  in  childhood  the  hurly-burly  of 
caravansaries  and  slave  markets,  told  them 
of  a  world  where  everybody  was  possessed 
by  a  thousand  devils  of  ingenuity  and  wit. 
And  those  scented  ladies  with  feeble  flesh, 
hollow  eyes  and  the  brains  of  parrots,  after 
listening  for  a  while  in  vague  regret,  all  at 
once  became  bored.  Whereupon  they  fell 
to  playing  parcheesi  and  eating  sweetmeats. 

In  those  sheltered  and  languid  lives  Lilia 
seemed  to  perceive  a  similarity  to  her  own 
life.  Or,  at  least,  she  felt  that  her  life,  if 
he  knew  it  in  detail,  would  seem  to  him 
almost  as  trivial. 
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“Poor  souls,”  she  said.  “But  one  surely 
finds  others  out  there,”  she  persisted,  im- 
furling  her  large  fan  of  yellow  plumes  and 
looking  at  it  intently.  “White  women,  for 
example  the  women  of  the  empire-builders? 
At  such  meetings,  in  those  far-off  places, 
romance  must  be  almost  inevitable.  Each 
finds  in  the  other  an  overwhelming  con¬ 
geniality?  The  loneliness  round  about 
exerts  a  tremendous  persuasion?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  assented,  with  a  smile. 
“Esjjecially  if  the  lady  smokes  cheroots.” 

He  told  her  of  an  Englishwoman  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  Masai  veldt  hunting  for 
maneless  lions — ^an  amazon  in  breeches  and 
boots,  at  the  head  of  her  own  safari. 
Week  after  week  she  had  led  her  dark- 
skinned  retainers  through  the  wilds,  cheerily 
doctoring  them  in  their  sicknesses,  herself 
never  ailing  or  weary.  At  the  charge  of  a 
lion  she  had  withheld  her  fire  till  the  last 
possible  moment.  By  night,  the  safari 
encamped,  she  had  sat  before  her  tent  in  a 
folding-chair,  one  knee  cocked  over  the 
other,  a  long  thin  cigar  between  her  teeth, 
listening  to  the  gossip  of  ragged  wanderers 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  firelight  and 
the  smell  of  burning  fat. 

“I  find  such  women  incomprehensible,” 
Lilia  declared,  with  a  profound  animosity 
to  that  huntress  whose  body  was  so  strong, 
whose  nerves  were^  sound,  whose  courage 
had  been  proved  in  the  face  of  charging 
lions,  who  took  life  without  a  twinge  and 
doubtless  gloated  over  the  blood  that  she 
had  shed. 

Lawrence  Teck,  after  a  moment’s  strug¬ 
gle  with  himself,  blurted  out, 

“I  assure  you  that  when  we  far-off  fellows 
dream  of  women  it’s  of  a  different  sort.” 

“Oh,  of  course.  Of  the  one  that  you’ve 
left  behind,  I  suppose.” 

Sometimes,  he  assented  presently;  in 
which  case  the  one  at  home  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  enriched  by  that  wide  separation. 
But  it  often  happened  that  such  an  exile, 
when  no  specially  congenial  woman  had 
given  him  her  heart,  constructed  from  his 
imagination  an  ideal,  a  vision  cap>able  of 
brightening  the  wilderness  with  the  most 
exquisite  charms.  Or  else  he  might  find  an 
unattainable  ideal  ready  made.  Thus  it 
was  that  uncouth  sailors,  on  long  voyages, 
treasured  the  photographs  of  unknown  ac¬ 
tresses  in  fancy  costume,  as  a  religious 
devotee  might  treasure  an  ikon.  Or  thus  a 


soldier  in  some  Congo  fort,  while  gradual  i 
succumbing  to  the  malefic  sp)ell  of  the  »  i 
circling  forests,  yearned  toward  the  portnit  ‘ 
of  a  princess  that  he  had  clipped  from  a  I 
old  illustrated  magazine,  toward  a  divinih 
whom  he  could  never  know,  but  whom  h 
adored  because  her  nature  and  life  were  »  ' 

different  from  his. 

“How  romantic  men  are!”  she  exclaimed, 
turning  away  her  head  to  hide  her  tremu¬ 
lous  smile. 

He  seemed  abashed,  but  returned,  “And 
are  women  never  tempted  to  renounce  tha 
famous  practicality  of  theirs?” 

She  walked  on  along  the  terrace.  Tbt 
moonlight  intensified  her  ethereal  a^, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  emphatic 
than  the  contrast  between  her  seeming  fra¬ 
gility  and  his  appxarent  strength. 

At  a  recollection  she  walked  more  and 
more  slowly,  her  pjace  according  with  the 
faltering  of  her  heart-beats.  But  it  was  in 
an  almost  indifferent  tone  that  she  inquired, 
“You  are  really  going  back  to  Africa  day 
after  to-morrow?” 

“Yes,  everything’s  settled.” 

She  paused,  staring  across  the  gardens, 
v/atching  the  slow  withdrawal  from  that 
scene  of  its  p)eculiar  charm. 

“Why  are  you  returning?” 

He  hesitat^.  Well,  he  had  reason  to  b^ 
lieve,  he  said,  that  not  far  north  of  the 
Zambesi  there  was  an  unmapp)ed  ruined 
city  similar  to  the  stone  city  called  Zim¬ 
babwe,  which  adventurers  from  Phanida 
were  suppKtsed  to  have  built  four  thousand 
years  ago,  as  a  mining-town  of  the  fabled 
“Land  of  Ophir.”  Who  knew  what  undent 
idols,  what  Himyarite  inscriptions,  what 
trinkets  of  gold,  might  not  be  found  there? 

“How  can  such  a  matter  be  important 
enough  to  make  you  risk  your  life  anud 
deadly  fevers  and  insects,  venomous  rep¬ 
tiles,  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men?” 

In  that  respject  the  exp)edition  would  be 
tame.  The  journey  into  the  interior  woi^ 
consist  of  undramatic  drudgeries  and  dis¬ 
comforts,  of  association  with  a  primitive 
folk  whom  he  had  never  failed  to  make  his 
friends,  of  precautions  that  would  confound 
the  reptiles,  the  fevers  and  the  disease 
bearing  insects.  As  for  the  wild  beasts,  they 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  alone. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  assented,  trailing  her  fan 
along  the  balustrade.  “A  hero  must  be 
modest  on  such  pxjints.  Yet  it  seems  to  mt 
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an  abnormal  vanity  that  drives  one  into 
those  places,  just  in  order  that  one  may  say, 
‘It’s  1  who  have  found  a  new  pile  of  ruins,  a 
few  scraps  of  gold,  in  a  jungle.’  ” 

After  a  moment’s  reflection,  he  confessed. 

“I  gave  you  my  secondary  reason,  be- 
ause  I  thought  that  you  might  find  it  more 
interesting  than  my  chief  one.” 

It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  hoped  to  find 
a  new  Zimbabwe  there;  but  his  principal 
task  would  be  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
some  territory  that  was  believed  to  be  ver>' 
rich  in  certain  minerals.  He  was  going  for  a 
group  of  capitalists  who,  if  he  brought  back 
an  encouraging  report,  would  obtain  large 
coacessions  for  exploiting  the  land.  It  was 
a  gamble:  the  territory  in  question  was  vir- 
tially  unexplored.  TTiat  region,  moreover, 
was-peopled  by  a  tribe  opposed  to  exploita- 
tioo,  and,  for  that  matter,  even  to  visits 
from  their  white-skinned  nominal  rulers. 
But  he  had  always  been  successful  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  savages;  so,  since  this  was  to  be 
as  much  a  diplomatic  mission  as  geological 
survey,  he  had  seemed  the  one  for  the  task. 

From  this  explanation  she  derived  some- 
bw  the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  rich  man, 
that  perhaps  until  recently  he  had  never 
tbou^t  of  money  as  important,  but  that 
DOW,  for  some  reason,  he  had  determined 
that  his  fortune  must  be  increased. 


T'HE  waltz  had  ended;  the  dancers  were 
*  appearing  on  the  terrace.  Some,  de¬ 
scending  the  staircases  between  the  pools, 
winder^  away  through  the  gardens.  Here 
ud  there  a  match  flared  up  against  unnatu¬ 
rally  tinted  foliage.  Farther  on,  a  spangled 
(kess  ahimmered  beside  a  fountain,  then, 
accompanied  by  a  dark  shadow,  disappeared 
into  a  ckarmille.  A  clock  in  the  valley  struck 
deven,  its  last  vibrations  mingling  with  a 
tender  laugh  that  rose,  through  the  moon¬ 
beams,  from  a  marble  kiosk  enveloped  in 
flowers.  And  as  the  breeze,  heavy  with  the 
imgnmce  of  many  blossoms,  caressed  her 
face,  Lilia  felt  that  the  gardens  must  be  full 
of  hidden  persons  each  of  whom  had  at  last 
found  the  amorous  complement. 

At  the  end  of  the  esplanade,  in  the  light 
™the  French  windows,  Cornelius  Rys- 
M^’s  face  appeared,  then  drifted  away. 

“What  is  that  fellow’s  name?”  asked 
Lawrence  Teck.  “Just  now  he  wanted  me 
to  take  him  along  to  Africa.  Poor  chap! 
He  doesn’t  look  as  if  he  could  rough  it.  He 
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seemed  rather  unhappy,  especially  when  I 
had  to  tell  him  no.  Indeed,  he  gave  me  a 
rather  curious  impression  of  misery  and 
recklessness.  What  is  it?  An  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  love-affair?” 

“So  it’s  that,”  she  vouchsafed,  staring  at 
him  intently,  “which  starts  men  off  to  the 
wilds?” 

“Sometimes  it’s  that  which  brings  them 
back  from  the  wilds.  I  could  give  you  an 
instance - ” 

They,  too,  were  now  descending  the  steps 
between  the  pools. 

The  leafy  alleys,  silvered  by  the  moon,  ^ 

and  redolent  of  flowers  that  had  been  made 
magical  by  the  alchemy  of  night,  surrounded  I 

them,  shutting  out  what  she  had  hitherto 
believed  to  be  reality.  They  came  to  a  spot 
where  a  circular  wall  of  foliage,  rising  behind 
stone  benches,  hemmed  in  a  fountain,  above 
which  a  marble  antique  warrior  was  lifting 
in  his  arms  a  marble  girl  who  struggled  I 

against  that  seizure  with  a  convulsive 
energy,  while  her  upturned  face  wore  a  look 
of  happiness. 

She  turned  aside,  drawing  a  cloud  of 
golden  tulle  around  her  slender  shoulders, 
and  seated  herself  upon  one  of  the  stone 
benches.  “What  is  that  story  of  yours?” 

“Oh,  that.  It’s  only  the  story  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  exile  and  the  picture  of  his  ideal.” 

The  man,  he  said,  had  found  the  picture 
in  a  tattered  magazine  in  the  Afrika  Hotel 
at  Zanzibar.  Of  all  the  thousands  of  fair 
faces  that  he  had  seen  depicted  or  in  the 
flesh,  it  was  this  face  whose  peculiar  beauty 
clutched  suddenly  at  his  pulse.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  the  physical  beauty  that  ex¬ 
erted  the  spell;  nor  was  it,  in  this  instance, 
the  attractiveness  of  the  incomprehensible. 

For  the  man  divined  from  his  contemplation 
of  those  features  the  nature  of  the  woman, 
all  her  complexities,  and  even  her  emotional 
fragilities.  There  came  to  him  the  well- 
known  conviction,  “It’s  she  that  I’ve  always 
been  seeking.”  At  dawn,  smothering  under 
his  mosquito-net,  with  the  din  of  Arab  and 
Hindu,  Masai  and  Swahili  voices  drifting  in 
through  his  shutters,  his  first  thought  was  of 
her. 

He  cut  out  the  picture  and  kept  it  in  his 
note-book. 

At  last  it  was  yellow  and  crinkled,  that 
picture  of  the  fair  unknown,  which  had  be¬ 
come  for  him,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
vivid  reveries,  like  a  living  companion. 
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There  were  days  when  he  forgot  her. 
Then  suddenly,  under  those  desert  constella¬ 
tions,  he  remembered  her  with  a  thrill. 
Or  else,  before  the  tent  of  some  nomad 
sheik,  all  at  once  she  fluttered  from  the 
note-book  to  the  silken  caqjet,  on  which 
girls  with  little  brown  feet  had  just  been 
making  their  cuirasses  of  gold  coins  leap  to 
the  music  of  flageolets  and  drums. 

And  sometimes,  though  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  superstitious,  he  felt  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  was  a  sort  of  amulet.  For  twice  when 
he  was  in  danger  and  there  seemed  to  be 
small  hope  of  his  survival,  there  had  come 
to  him  the  fortifying  thought,  “Not  yet, 
because  I  haven’t  found  her  in  reality.” 

“Just  a  picture!”  Lilia  uttered  in  a  failing 
voice,  thinking  of  another  picture  that  had 
been  hardly  less  potent. 

“Yes;  but  when  he  returned  home,  after  a 
dozen  efforts  ahd  discouragements,  one  day, 
merely  by  chance,  he  saw  her  alive,  breath¬ 
ing.  She  whirled  past  in  a  limousine.  She 
disappeared  into  the  haze  of  a  city  street  in 
summer.  Whereupon  he  thought,  T  was  not 
mistaken;  it’s  inevitable.’  He  accepted 
the  fatalism  of  his  Arab  friends,  who  believe 
that  every  man’s  destiny  is  fixed.” 

“He  found  her  again?” 

“Finally.  There  were  difficulties.” 

“And  they  were  happy  ever  after?” 

He  did  not  reply. 

She  looked  over  this  magical  garden 
toward  the  future,  which  now  appeared  like 
one  of  those  deserts,  but  bereft  of  all  en¬ 
chantment  and  covered  with  leaden  clouds 
that  were  not  even  positive  enough  to  rain. 
Then,  gazing  at  the  marble  warrior  that  had 
seized  the  marble  nymph,  she  said: 

“I  suppose  it  was  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  assented,  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips. 

Through  a  swimming  world  she  saw  a 
metallic  glitter  that  was  slowly  resolved  into 
the  dress  of  Madame  Zanidov.  She  heard 
the  Russian  inquire,  “No  more  waltzes?” 

But  when  they  had  returned  in  silence  to 
the  house,  Lilia  went  to  her  room. 

She  lay  on  her  bed  wide-eyed,  as  if  float¬ 
ing  in  a  tepid  sea,  buoyed  up  by  happiness 
and  wonder.  Then  she  sat  upright,  stricken 
with  terror.  She  had  seen  a  clearing  in  a 
jungle,  and  black  savages  seated  round  a 
body  covered  over  with  a  cloth.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  thought  that  she  had  seen  Ma¬ 
dame  Zanidov  also,  trailing  her  barbaric 


gown  away  through  a  shaft  of  moonlit 

“Love  and  death!” 

From  that  moment  the  night  which  shw'd 
have  been  full  of  ecstasy  was  full  of  drai 

TT  WAS  mid-afternoon  when  Ua 
emerged  from  her  room. 

A  servant  informed  her  that  “everybody" 
was  motoring  or  playing  golf.  She  entoei 
the  library,  lustrous  with  its  rows  of  booh 
and  its  deep-toned  paintings  hung  agaiott 
wooden  panels.  Between  half-dravro  win¬ 
dow-curtains  passed  rays  of  sunshine  tk 
came  to  rest  upon  clusters  of  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  in  porcelain  bowls;  but  the  comersot 
the  room  were  steeped  in  shadows.  A  mar. 
who  had  been  sitting  on  a  couch  amid  the* 
shadows  abruptly  stood  up.  And  she  heard: 

“You  meant  to  avoid  me?” 

She  sought  the  gloom  beyond  the  fire¬ 
place  in  order  that  her  changed  face  might 
not  betray  her.  But  even  here  her  palenes 
was  emphasized  and  her  eyes,  with  fabt 
purple  streaks  below  them,  took  on  a  look 
of  deeper  anxiety.  Her  features  began  to 
quiver  as  if  her  soul  were  revealing  itself  be 
neath  a  transparent  mask. 

“Did  that  tell  you  nothing?”  She  man¬ 
aged  to  continue.  “Because  that  picture 
seemed  congenial  to  you  in  those  lot>dy 
places  you  thought  that  the  original  must 
be  the  same?  You  were  mistaken.  Physi¬ 
cally  and  temp)eramen tally  we  belong  to# 
ferent  worlds.  You  couldn’t  rest  in  mint, 
and  I  couldn’t  enter  yours.  If  you  knew 
me,”  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  “you 
would  find  me  contemptible  in  all  my  weak¬ 
nesses.”  She  lowered  her  head,  then,  rais¬ 
ing  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  fear,  b^ 
sought  him,  “Tear  it  out  of  your  heartl 
Destroy  it!” 

“One  moment.  There,  it’s  done.  How 
easy  it  was  to  obey  you!” 

And  they  stood  face  to  face  in  a  pallor 
that  was  Uke  a  scintillation  of  white-hot 
metal,  both  knowing  that  their  lips,  though 
they  uttered  first  a  thousand  similar  phrases, 
woiild  presently  be  united. 

Then  he  came  close,  catching  in  his  stron; 
grasp  her  writhing  hands.  But  she  stopped 
him  with  a  look  like  a  flashing  sword— » 
look  as  proignant  as  though  they  had  been 
lovers  for  years  and  now  must  love  no 
longer.  And  so,  in  fact,  they  had  been, 
heart  drawn  to  heart  by  a  strange  likenp 
of  accidental  or  of  fatal  events,  one  longing 
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poping  through  sp>ace  toward  another 
longing.  Apart,  just  by  aid  of  their  imag¬ 
inations  they  had  progressed  already  from 
indefinite  to  precise  emotions,  from  vague 
to  fixed  visions,  each  attaining  in  thought  a 
(OBsummation  that  mocked  this  present 
iOTggle.  And  this  profound  mutual  in¬ 
timacy,  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  realm  of 
mind,  was  suddenly  projected  into  the 
phyqrwl  atmosphere,  so  that  the  glances 
of  these  two,  who  had  just  now  met  each 
other,  clashed  in  an  almost  terrible  inti- 
nmcy,  as  though  the  question  were  not 
■‘Never,”  but  “Never  again.” 

Wreodiing  her  hands  away,  she  made  a 
depairing  gesture. 

“Tear  it  out,”  she  repeated  in  dull  tones. 
“It’s  only  by  doing  so  that  you  can  please 
me.” 

“Will  you  help  me  to  kill  it?  Will  you 
lend  a  hiuid  by  making  your  beauty  hide- 
ws,  your  nature  repulsive?  Come  and 
take  a  drive  with  me.  Just  an  hour  or  two. 
How  long  do  you  need  to  destroy  this  love 
of  mine?” 

“Ah!”  she  breathed,  closing  her  eyes  in  an 
excess  pain.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he 
bad  hand^  her  a  weapon — irony ;  but  she 
knew  that  she  could  not  use  it. 

In  a  broad-brimmed  hat  that  matched 
her  muslin  gown  she  went  down  the  steps  to 
his  car.  TTie  high  gray  walls  of  the  house 
disappeared  behind  a  rush  of  trees;  the 
conical  turret-roofs  of  slate  sank  quickly 
away. 

Frwn  the  terrace  Cornelius  Rysbroek 
stared  at  the  distant  gateway  through  which 
they  had  vanished. 

The  car  rushed  through  the  countryside. 
The  orderly  fields  stretched  away  toward 
gatle  slopes  on  which  cows  were  grazing. 
Here  and  there  a  village  abruptly  spres^ 
out  its  roofs,  which  rotated  on  the  axis  of  a 
spire.  All  the  windows  gave  back  the  light 
of  late  afternoon;  and  far  off,  against  a  hol¬ 
low  between  two  hills,  like  wine  in  a  cup, 
there  was  a  ruddy  flash  of  water.  It  was  the 
Sound,  and  beyond  the  Sound  lay  the  sea. 

A  cloud  covered  the  setting  sun. 

“So  you  pretend  to  begrudge  me  this  per- 
•Kted  feeling,  this  verification,  that  I’ll 
orry  bock  with  me!” 

He  told  her  that  over  there  he  would 
a  perfect  simulacrum  of  her  out  of  his 
flsou^ts,  as  an  enchanter  might  form  at 
•ul  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  likeness 
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of  some  one  who  was  far  away.  “You  shall 
even  move  and  speak,”  he  predicted,  “and 
I  will  make  your  glances  and  your  words 
whatever  I  want  them  to  be.  Loc^  out  for 
yourself!  That  is  sorcery.  I  shall  have 
taken  a  part  of  you  away  from  yourself, 
across  the  ocean,  to  Africa,  where  the  forests 
are  full  of  magicians.  Over  here  you’ll  no 
longer  be  complete.  You’ll  turn  your  eyes 
southeast  with  a  sense  of  missing  some¬ 
thing  from  your  heart.  And  there’s  only 
one  way  for  you  ever  to  recover  that  missing 
something.” 

He  gazed  ahead  at  the  road  that  the  car 
was  dev'ouring  with  an  endless  purr  of 
triumph.  He  pursued  his  fancy,  while  the 
car  pursued  the  glimmer  of  the  Sound, 
which  was  escaping  amid  the  first  thin  veils 
of  the  twilight. 

He  promised  that  she,  to  whom  every¬ 
thing  uncouth  and  primitive  was  repug¬ 
nant,  would  smile  beside  him  in  those  equa¬ 
torial  tangles,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  would 
do  so  in  his  dreams  oi  her.  In  the  camp 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  thorns,  in  the  fire¬ 
light  flickering  cm  the  shoulder-blades  and 
teeth  of  the  negroes,  the  wraith  of  her  living 
self  would  sit  at  his  side,  radiant  in  the  dress 
that  she  had  worn  last  night.  “Real  as 
you’ll  seem  to  me,”  he  said,  “I  shan’t  have 
to  worry  about  the  striped  mosquitoes 
stinging  you  on  the  shoulders;  and  when  we 
others  go  plodding  along,  no  helmet  or  terai 
need  hide  that  hair  of  yours.  Since  you’ll 
be  made  of  my  thoughts,  you’ll  be  in'vulner- 
able.  You’ll  catch  up  your  little  train  to 
nm  across  a  field  of  ferns  in  pursuit  of  some 
small  inquisitive  wild  beast.  When  the 
tribes  make  dances  for  us,  they  won’t  know 
that  a  beautiful  white  lady,  in  a  golden 
decollete  gown,  is  seated  before  them,  as 
happy  as  if  that  hullabaloo  were  a  ballet  by 
Stravinsky.” 

In  the  twilight,  by  a  road  hemmed  in  with 
sumac,  they  came  to  a  small  rustic  restau¬ 
rant  which  perched  on  a  cliff  above  the 
waters  of  the  Sound.  An  old  waiter  led 
them  between  empty  tables  to  a  veranda 
overlooking  the  waves.  He  seated  them  by 
the  railing,  along  which  trailed  a  honey¬ 
suckle  vine. 

They  had  come  for  tea  or  for  dinner? 

“Dinner!”  exclaimed  Lawrence.  “Here, 
take  this,  and  carry'  your  sane  and  practical 
face  away.  Wait,  you  might  bring  us  some 
tea.”  He  reached  across  the  table  to  feel 
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her  hand,  which  was  as  cold  as  ice.  “I’ve 
frozen  you!” 

“No,”  she  returned,  almost  inaudibly. 

The  odor  of  the  honeysuckle  was  mingled 
with  the  smell  of  the  sea.  The  old  waiter 
came  and  departed  hke  a  shade.  They  were 
alone  on  the  veranda,  above  the  waves  over 
which  the  rising  moon  had  just  thrown  a 
silver  net. 

But  it  was  a  beam  of  light  from  the  door¬ 
way  that  illuminated  the  angles  of  his  face, 
at  which,  though  it  was  not  in  any  way 
handsome,  she  looked  with  a  sensation  of 
faintness.  She  bent  her  neck;  her  hat-brim 
concealed  her  eyes. 

By  this  time  to-morrow! 

“Lilia - ” 

She  became  weak  all  over. 

“Let  me  hear  your  voice,”  he  pleaded. 
“At  least  I’ll  fill  my  mind  with  those  tones; 
and  when  I’m  alone  I  can  put  them  together 
into  the  words,  T  love  you.’  ” 

As  if  conjured  up  by  this  utterance,  a 
breeze  swept  over  them,  full  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  honeysuckle  and  the  acridity  of  the 
sea,  like  the  immense  soft  breath  with  which 
nature  blows  upon  the  kindled  human  heart, 
fanning  it  into  a  sudden  conflagration.  And 
the  rustling  of  the  vines,  together  with  the 
murmur  of  the  water,  expanded  into  a  sigh 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  multitude 
of  lovers  who  somewhere — everywhere — at 
that  moment  were  swaying  toward  the  irre¬ 
sistible  embrace;  and  from  the  innumerable 
flowers  of  the  earth,  in  the  act  of  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  sweetness  beloved  by  bees;  and, 
indeed,  from  that  whole  spread  of  mortal 
consciousness  which  nature,  moved  by  a 
supreme  necessity,  or  fear,  has  subjected  to 
this  world-wide  tyranny. 

She  lifted  her  head  as  if  striving  to  rise 
above  that  smothering  flood,  and  in  the 
moonlight  her  face  was  revealed  to  him — 
her  humid  eyes  vertiginous,  her  parted  lipjs 
twisted  into  an  unprecedented  shap>e,  her 
whole  aspiect,  in  its  startling  maturity,  like 
that  of  the  immemorial  goddess — ^Aphro¬ 
dite,  Astarte,  Ishtar,  Alilat,  Venus — whose 
genius  and  nature  had  suddenly  px)ssessed 
this  flesh  and  blood. 

Rising,  she  turned  away  in  a  movement 
of  denial  that  came  too  late.  He  followed 
her  to  the  end  of  the  veranda;  and  there  at 
last — or,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  again — he 
took  her  in  his  arms.  For  an  instant  her 
averted  face  imitated  the  marble  nymph’s 


face,  her  slender  and  flexible  body  tltl 
nymph’s  stru^ling  body,  before  she  b^| 
came  limp  at  his  kiss. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  dining-room  d* 
p)aused  to  lookback  at  the  veranda.  Sk 
wanted  to  remember  every  arabesque  ila 
the  vines  were  tracing  in  silhouette  against 
the  moonlit  sea;  but  she  could  not  see  any¬ 
thing  distinctly.  As  she  left  the  restaurant 
some  one  presented  her  with  a  little  t 
of  flowers. 

It  was  her  wedding-bouquet. 

They  were  married  in  a  village  rectory. 
The  minister,  preering  over  his  hom-rimmed 
sprectacles,  stood  before  a  manteljMecea 
which  a  black  marble  clock  was  Banked  by 
clusters  of  wax  fruit  under  glass. 

Lilia  borrowed  a  cloak  fr^om  the  ministe’s  I 
wife,  and  Lawrence  drove  straight  to  N*i 
York. 

SHE  app)eared  in  the  doorway  of  tk 
living-room  wearing  a  white  burnoose.  | 
her  p>ale  brown  hair  caught  up  in  a  1 
knot,  her  feet  thrust  into  yellow  Mootisk 
slippiers  much  too  large  for  her.  In  the 
thin  morning  sunlight  Lawrence,  dresd 
for  his  journey,  was  strapping  a  leatbo 
trunk.  Lilia  sat  down  and  fixed  her  eye 
on  the  clock. 

On  the  center-table,  in  a  large  .^frkal 
gourd  that  had  been  pmlished  tiU  it  looked 
like  px)rcelain,  stood  the  little  bouquet  tbit 
some  one  had  presented  to  her  at  tbe  | 
restaurant. 

These  flowers,  because  neither  he  nor  she 
had  thought  to  give  them  water,  were  il 
ready  faded. 

“Have  you  telephoned  to  the  Brass- 1 
fields?” 

“Yes,”  she  said  with  a  wan  smile,  “and] 
caused  quite  a  sensation.” 

A  small,  wiry,  middle-aged  man,  with  as 
honest,  lantern-jawed  face,  entered  the 
living-room  bearing  a  breakfast-tray.  After 
one  glance,  keeping  his  eyes  cast  down,  he 
bowed  respsectfully. 

He  was  Parr,  Lawrence  Teck’s  valet  hi 
America  and  second-in-command  in  .Africa. 

With  her  head  bent  forward,  she  stand 
at  some  petals  that  had  fallen  from  the 
gourd.  Her  neck  rose  from  the  white  bur-  [ 
noose  in  a  curve  of  the  pjalest  amber;  her  dri- 
icate  lipjs  were  p)arted;  her  loosened  trrtse 
were  filled  with  the  feeble  sunshine.  She  | 
seemed  to  symbolize  quiet.  But  when  the 
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tdephone  bell  rang  she  started  violently. 

It  was  a  call  from  Long  Island,  where 
Aunt  Althea  Balbian  was  summering;  the 
lervants  had  learned  of  Lilia’s  whereabouts 
fioin  the  Brassfields.  Aunt  Althea  had 
fallen  seriously  ill  in  the  night. 

Parr  showed  his  downcast  eyelids  and  lan¬ 
tern  jaws  in  the  doorway.  “A  maid  is  here 
from  madam’s  house  down-town  with  a 
steamer  trunk  and  three  suitcases.” 

“Tell  her  to  take  them  back,”  Lilia  said 
in  a  muflSed  voice.  She  had  planned  to  go 
IS  far  as  London  with  Lawrence. 

She  went  to  a  bookcase,  knelt  down  and 
scanned  the  titles  of  the  bwks. 

“I  shall  read  these,”  she  murmured.  “I 
shall  take  them  home  with  me,  stack  by 
stack,  and  read  them  all.  At  night  I’ll  read 
the  ones  that  are  worn  from  your  hands,  the 
dog-eared  ones  full  of  pencil-marks.  Show 
me  the  ones  that  you  care  for  most.  Have 
you  any  little  bewk  that’s  gone  with  you 
everywhere,  that’s  shabby  from  your  con¬ 
stant  use?  I  want  to  keep  it  in  my  hand¬ 
bag  in  the  daytime  and  under  my  pillow  at 
ni^t.” 

He  turned  away  to  the  window.  She 
sat  on  her  heels  before  the  bookcase,  the 
white  folds  of  the  burnoose  flowing  out 
round  her,  her  fragile  hands  in  her  lap,  her 
serft  palms  upturn^,  her  fluffy  hair  trailing 
down  to  frame  her  sad  and  tired  face. 

“Don’t  forget  to  leave  me  the  key.  There 
wiU  always  be  flowers  here;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  fade  fresh  ones  will  take  their 
place.  What  chair  do  you  like  to  sit  in? 
On  winter  nights  I’ll  come  here,  and  draw 
your  favorite  chair  toward  the  &e,  and  sit 
opposite.  I  won’t  let  these  cruel  weapons, 
these  hideous  painted  faces,  frighten  me. 
I’ll  tell  myself  that  nothing  can  prevent  us 
from  being  together  again.  Yes,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  in  a  deadened  voice,  “my  thoughts 
are  going  to  form  armor  round  you.  Just 
wmt!  When  you’re  alone  out  there,  and 
everything’s  silent,  you’ll  wonder  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  air  round  you  electric.  It 
will  be  my  thoughts  of  you.” 

The  clock  struck  the  hour.  She  rose;  but 
at  the  doorway  she  paused,  drooping  and 
tremulous,  so  that  he  could  take  her  in  his 
wms  again.  Her  head  sank  back;  her  curl¬ 
ing  lashes  veiled  her  dolorous  eyes,  and  a 


sob,  swelling  her  throat,  escaped  through 
her  quivering  lips.  Her  knees  bent,  and 
with  a  look  of  anguish  she  cried  distractedly: 

“Good-by!  Good-by!” 

She  believed  that  her  heart  had  stopped 
beating. 

She  was  in  the  bedroom,  lying  on  the 
couch  spread  over  with  a  leopard-skin.  He 
was  sitting  beside  her.  His  face  expressed 
alarm;  for  she  shivered  convulsively,  turn¬ 
ing  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  biting  her 
lips.  He  urged  her  to  have  courage. 

“Courage!  When  I  shall  never  see  you 
again?” 

“What  an  idea!” 

She  touched  his  dark  cheek  with  her  fin¬ 
gers  on  which  the  nails  were  like  gems  of 
camelian.  Her  eyes,  extraordinarily  en¬ 
larged  and  swimming  in  a  mournful  tender¬ 
ness,  regarded  his  face  as  if  striving  to  im¬ 
press  it  forever  upon  her  mind. 

“Give  it  up,”  she  pleaded  once  more. 
“Don’t  scorn  my  intuition.” 

“It’s  necessary,”  he  said.  “More  so  now 
than  ever.” 

“Money!  money!  As  if  there  were  no 
other  way!  And  even  if  there  weren’t - ” 

Parr  knocked  on  the  door. 

“Shall  I  call  the  taxi,  sir?” 

“Yes.” 

Lying  motionless,  staring  at  the  ceiling, 
she  faltered:  “All  right.  I’ll  dress.” 

But  she  could  hardly  drag  herself  to  her 
feet.  As  she  pinned  on  her  hat,  she  longed 
for  a  veil,  such  a  heavily  figured  veil  as  she 
had  put  on  when  setting  out  to  the  fortune¬ 
tellers,  who  had  said,  “A  great  love  is  in 
store  for  you.”  “How  dreadfully  I  look! 
This  is  the  picture  of  me  that  he  must  take 
away  with  him.”  She  entered  the  living- 
room  as  Parr  and  the  taxidriver  were  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  valises.  She  took  a  flower  from 
the  gourd.  A  petal  fell  off;  and  the  taxi- 
driver,  brushing  p)ast,  ground  it  into  the  rug. 

In  the  outer  corridor,  which  she  did  not 
remember  having  passed  through  last  night, 
she  held  out  her  hand.  Lawrence  gave  her 
the  key;  she  slipped  it  down  the  neck  of  her 
muslin  frock  and  it  struck  a  chill  through 
her  bosom. 

When  the  ship  had  carried  him  away,  she 
returned  up-town  and  took  a  train  for  Long 
Island. 


Was  Madame  Zanidov’s  vision  of  death  realized?  “Sacrifice”  will  be 
continued  in  the  October  Number,  out  September  15th. 
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The  Might-Have-Been 

Are  There  Some  Things  We  Can  not 
Conquer^  Watch  Youth  and  Stubborn 
.  Old  Age  in  a  Glorious  Fight  at  Sea 

By  Carl  Clausen 

Illustrations  by  E.  J.  Dinsmore 


"X  THP^N  it  became  manifest  that  he 
y%  /  was  being  jilted,  Jim  Blake  was 
Jr  Y  conscious  of  something  like  re¬ 
lief.  Not  that  he  actually  en- 
joyiri  the  situation;  but  it  had  its  comp^n- 
The  ultimate  was  postponed.  On 
to  acome  of  thirty-five  hundred  a  year — 
^’s  income — one  can  live  in  comfort,  two 
®  less  comfort,  and  Jim  loved  comfort. 

Ruth  Lane’s  refus^  to  marry  him  had  an 
to  <rf  refreshing  finality — anything  Ruth 
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did  or  said  was  always  refreshing.  That 
was  what  had  attracted  him  to  her  at  first. 
So  it  was  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
curiosity  that  he  asked: 

“Why  won’t  you  marry  me,  Ruth?” 

The  girl  lean^  back  against  the  trunk  of 
the  giant  redwood  and  regarded  Jim 
through  half-closed  lids. 

“Because  I  don’t  love  you,  Jim,”  she 
said  frankly — but  with  a  shade  less  of 
finality. 


/ 
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Jim  was  conscious  of  a  “flight  jar.  He 
lotted  at  his  feet,  then  at  his  hands,  then 
back  again  at  his  feet.  When  he  finally 
brought  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  girl’s 
face,  he  noted  with  a  frown  that  her  e^TS 
were  closed. 

“I  su{^x)se  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that?”  he  said,  with  more  sang-froid  than  he 
felt. 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  lazily  and  gave 
him  a  lo(^  that  might  have  meant  any¬ 
thing  short  of  homicide. 

“I  never  tell  lies — except  in  a  worthy 
cause,”  she  replied  oracularly. 

Jim  picked  up  a  stone  and  shied  it  at  an 
inquisitive  ground-squirrel  which  for  two 
minutes  steady  had  been  regarding  them 
dispassionately  from  a  fallen  log  near  by. 
As  he  could  think  of  no  fitting  retort  to 
Ruth’s  observation,  he  stretched  himself 
flat  upon  his  back  among  the  ferns,  stared 
at  the  sky  and  said  nothing. 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  sharply  at  his 
continued  silence.'  Then  she  arose  and 
stood  looking  down  at  him.  There  was  an 
odd,  half- veiled  expression  in  her  dark  eyes. 

Jim  turned  his  head  and  smiled  up  at  her 
with  exasperating  amiability  for  a  man  who 
had  just  been  jilted.  Ruth’s  chin  went 
up — almost  imperceptibly. 

“You’re  laughing!”  she  said.  Her  tone 
was  accusatory. 

“Who?  Me?”  said  Jim.  “I  was  not, 
I  was  just  wondering  if  you  considered  this 
a  worthy  cause.” 

The  girl’s  chin  went  higher. 

“Can’t  you  even  be  serious  at  such  a 
moment  as  this?”  she  asked. 

Jim  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

“Why  should  I  take  it  seriously?”  he 
demanded.  “Every  girl  that’s  worth  hav¬ 
ing  has  jilted  a  future  husband  at  some  time 
or  another.  The  serious  p)art  of  a  proposal 
is  the  acceptance.” 

The  girl  shot  him  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance.  But  she  saw  up>on  his  face  no  trace 
of  levity,  and  the  compliment  was  too 
subtly  sincere  to  be  angry  with  him. 

“TTien  you  exp)ected  me  to — refuse  you?” 
she  asked. 

“Certainly,  yes,”  Jim  replied  frankly. 
“I  don’t  see  what  a  girl  like  you  could  see 
in  me  to  marry  me.  I’m  a  pretty  pxx)r 
stick.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Jim,”  the  girl  sjud  im¬ 
patiently.  “If  you  really  thought  you  were 


a  ‘poor  stick,’  why  did  you  ask  me  to  mar 
you?”  1 

“Because  I  love  you,”  he  said  simplv. 
“That  used  to  be  enough  of  an  excuse »  ' 
my  mother’s  time.  Dad  was  a 
worthless  sort  of  chap  when  it  came  t  i 
earning  money.  Still  mother  worried 
for  twenty  years  with  him.”  | 

“I  hop)e  you  are  not  insinuating  tL 
money  has  anything  to  do  with  my  refus  i 
to  marry  you?”  Ruth  asked  icily.  I 

“No,”  Jim  replied,  “I  don’t  think  it  | 
You’re  too  decently  romantic  to  refuse  sf 
man  you  loved  merely  because  he  w-l 
pjoor.”  He  sighed.  “I  wonder  if  there  bj 
anything  that  would  make  you  love  me’f 
I  l^ow  I’m  an  ass  at  the  lyre,”  he  adcMi 
with  a  certain  tenseness.  I 

The  girl  put  forth  her  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  contrition,  then  let  it  dmji 
to  her  side. 

“Oh,  Jim,  why  don’t  you  wake  up?  i 
Don’t  you  see  the  opportunities  all  about 
you?  Don’t  you  see  what  other  men  sr 
doing - ” 

“You  mean  Carter  and  Hazlett  and  tk 
rest  of  them,”  Jim  interrupted.  He  shod 
his  head.  “I  don’t  want  money  that  buijl 
Tom  Carter  is  only  a  year  older  than  1, 
and  for  three  years  he  has  been  going  to 
the  Springs  r^ularly  for  six  weeks,  and 
Teddy  Hazlett  is  getting  bald  at  the  aged  I 
twenty-eight.”  He  piaused  and  gave  Ruth  i 
a  curious,  level  glance.  “I  guess  maybe  1 !; 
have  been  dreaming — the  wrong  dream.”  ij 
The  girl  turned  her  face  away.  A  cer-  ! 
tain  phrase  occurred  to  her,  a  phrase  she  j 
had  read  somewhere:  “There  are  some  i 
things  we  can  not  conquer.  The  might- 
have-beens.  The  conqueror  spirit  breaks 
before  them.”  , 

With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  ss^:  ! 
“You’re  too  easy-going,  Jim,  too  indo-  | 
lent.  Too  easy-going  even  to  look  after  | 
your  own  interests,”  she  added.  I 

“A  psolite  way  of  telling  me  that  I  am  a  | 
lazy  good-for-nothing.  You  needn’t  use  fj 
gloves,  Ruth.  I  got  used  to  the  mailed  fist  j 
over  in  France.”  j 

“You’re  too  humble,  too  modest,”  tk 
girl  continued,  ignoring  his  flipp)ancy.  “In¬ 
stead  of  asserting  yourself,  you  permit  |j 
everybody  to  bluff  you,  and  use  you  to  I 
further  their  own  interests.”  j 

“I  always  used  to  think  that  humbleness  j 
was  a  virtue,”  Jim  remarked.  “Besidei  I  . 
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never  saw  anything  in  myself  to  be  stuck 
up  about.” 

“It  is  all  right  to  be  humble  toward  your 
inferiors,  Jim.  But  self-assertiveness  has 
its  uses.  A  certain  amount  of  arrogance 
is  necessary  to  impress  those  who  think  they 
are  better  than  you.” 

“I’d  need  a  lot  of  arrogance,  then,”  Jim 
grinned.  ‘‘I  never  met  a  man  yet  who 
thought  he  wasn’t  better  than  I.  I  guess 
most  of  ’em  were,  all  right.” 

“They  were  not!”  the  girl  ejaculated 
with  a  sudden  fierceness.  She  paused, 
dieeks  aflame.  “You  only  think  so,”  she 
ended  lamely. 

Jim  arose.  A  determined  look  came  into 
his  face.  Stepping  up  to  the  girl  quickly, 
he  swept  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“There’s  a  sample  of  my  arrogance,”  he 
said. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  half  breathless  and 

thoroughly  angry  with  him.  “Oh,  you - ” 

He  laughed. 

“The  doctor  doesn’t  like  her  own  medi¬ 
cine,”  he  scoffed. 

Ruth  Lane  wasn’t  given  to  theatricals, 
so  she  merely  picked  up  her  hat  quietly 
from  the  ground  where  it  had  fallen. 

“You’ll  regret  this,  Jim,”  she  said  with 
flashing  eyes.  Then  she  turned  upon  her 
heel  and  walked  down  the  trail. 

“Never!”  Jim  called  out  after  her.  “It 
was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 
Sweetheart.” 

He  watched  her  slim  form  until  it  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  trees.  Then  he  picked 
up  his  own  hat  and  struck  through  the 
woods  in  the  opposite  direction. 

13  UTH’S  birthday  fell  on  the  eighteenth 
of  March.  Jim  telephoned  her  that 
nwming  and  congratulated  her,  and  Ruth 
thanked  him  with  cool  politeness. 

“Are  you  still  angry  with  me,  Ruth?”  he 
asked  softly. 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause.  Then 
Ruth’s  voice  came  back  to  him,  “Yes,  Jim.” 

“You  won’t  let  me  come  up  this  evening, 
then?”  he  said. 

“You  haven’t  asked  me  if  you  might,” 
she  parried. 

•  “I’m  asking  you  now.  .About  eight?” 
Jim  asked,  and  assented. 

Jim  had  dinner  alone  in  the  old  rambling 
house  back  of  the  shingle-mill  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mill,  was  his  modest  patri- 
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mony.  He  lived  alone  in  this  house,  if  a 
man  can  be  said  to  be  alone  who  has  a 
middle-aged  housekeeper  to  look  after  him. 

His  mother  had  died  when  Jim  was 
twenty  and  his  father  had  followed  her  a 
year  after  Jim  had  become  of  age.  For 
four  years  Jim  had  run  the  old  shingle-mill 
as  well  as  he  knew  how,  which,  judging 
from  other  people’s  opinion,  was  not  very 
well.  Still  he  had  managed  to  make  the 
old  circular  saws  slice  him  off  between 
three  and  four  thousand  a  year,  without 
demanding  too  much  of  his  suc-hoiu'  work¬ 
ing  day. 

Jim  was  a  tall  young  fellow  with  long 
legs,  good-natured  blue  eyes  and  a  bumper 
crop  of  freckles  and  a  complexion  that 
promised  to  keep,  the  crop  outlook  bright 
indefinitely. 

His  hobby  was  Ruth  Lane.  Ruth  was 
the  daughter  of  Samson  Lane,  and  Samson 
Lane  was  a  name  to  be  conjured  with  on 
Humboldt  Bay.  He  was  president  of  the 
Orient-Pacific  Maritime  Company,  a  ship>- 
ping  concern  that  owned  or  controlled  ujj- 
ward  of  a  hundred  bottoms  from  Seattle  to 
San  Diego.  He  was  also  owner  of  the  Lane 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  the  largest 
redwood  band-mill  on  Humboldt  Bay. 

Ruth  lived  with  her  father  in  a  big 
ornate  house  on  top  of  the  hill  at  the  end 
of  Avery  Street.  She  was  not  bom  there. 
Both  she  and  her  father  were  Easterners. 
But  Ruth  had  spent  part  of  her  girlhood 
and  all  of  her  young  womanhood  there, 
ever  since  her  father  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Orient-Pacific  shortly 
after  her  mother’s  death,  ten  years  earlier. 

Ruth  had  never  felt  at  home  in  the  big, 
gloomy  house  on  Avery  Street.  The  house 
had  b^n  built  by  a'  pioneer  lumberman. 
It  was  paneled  and  parqueted  with  bar¬ 
barous  prodigality — even  in  those  days 
burly  redwood  was  worth  a  hundred  ard 
fifty  dollars  a  thousand — and  its  high, 
coved  ceilings  were  stenciled  with  garlands 
of  flowers  that  would  have  defied  classifi¬ 
cation  by  the  most  sanguinary  of  natural¬ 
ists.  The  pioneer  lumberman  had  found 
in  his  house  expression  for  his  hobby — fine 
grained  woods;  and  his  wife  had  found 
expression  for  hers — flowers. 

The  result  was  startling.  It  also  evoked 
groans  of  des{>air  from  Ruth  when  she 
attempted  to  make  the  house  habitable. 
But  the  view  from  the  library  ¥rindows  was 
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superb — the  wide  sweep  of  the  bay,  the 
mills,  the  wharves  with  their  shipping  and 
the  bar,  where  the  white-caps  fought  for 
admittance  to  the  industrial  treasure-trove 
in  the  sheltered  arm  of  Humboldt  Bay. 

Jim  drove  his  old  roadster  up  the  steep 
incline  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  at 
the  lion-flanked  buttresses  of  the  stepis — 
another  evidence  of  the  pioneer  lumber¬ 
man’s  sturdy  taste — and  shut  off  his 
engine. 

Ruth  heard  him  coming.  As  he  walked 
up  the  steps,  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  Jim  waved  his  hat  to  her. 

When  he  came  into  the  library  a  moment 
later,  he  took  both  her  hands,  laughing.  He 
said  something  in  a  teasing  way  about  their 
last  meeting,  and  Ruth  flushed,  but  she 
did  not  withdraw  her  hands  at  once. 

When  she  finally  did  so  and  took  a  seat 
beside  him  on  the  davenport  in  front  of  the 
blazing  grate,  she  gave  him  a  glance  of 
quick  scrutiny.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  was  different,  she  thought.  She 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  At  first  she 
thought  it  was  his  clothes,  but  at  a  second 
look  she  noted  that*  he  wore  the  same  suit 
he  had  on  when  she  saw  him  last. 

“I  called  on  your  father  to-day,  Ruth,” 
he  said.  “Oh,  don’t  worry — not  about  our 
affairs,”  he  hastened  to  assure  her  when  he 
noted  the  startled  look  on  her  face.  “Strictly 
business.” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m  in  a  funny  sort  of  a  hole,”  he  went 
on.  “The  price  of  shingles  was  never  better. 
The  southern  markets  are  begpng  for 
shingles.  I’ve  got  three  millions  in  the 
kiln  ready  for  shipment,  but  I  can’t  move 
a  single  bundle.  The  railroad  yards  are 
chok^  full  of  freight  and  every  ship  on  the 
l>ay  is  tied  up  with  freight  contracts  for  six 
months  ahead.  Your  father  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  me.  He  said  he  was  ninety  days 
behind  on  deliveries  himself.” 

“Oh!”  Then,  “What  are  you  going  to 
do?”  she  inquired. 

He  glanced  at  her  quizzically. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  try  some  of  my 
newly  acquired  arrogance.  I’ve  talked 
freight — softly  and  persuasively — till  my 
head  feels  lUte  the  shock-absorber  on  a 
ten-ton  truck.  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  take  either  dynamite  or  arro¬ 
gance  to  move  my  shingles,  and  dynamite 
is  too  expensive.” 


“I’ll  see  father  if  you  think  it’ll  do  air  t  u 
good,  Jim - ”  •  « 

“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind!”  Jir 
retorted  quickly,  flushing.  “I  didn’t  cone 
here  to  ask  favors  from  Samson  Lw 
through  his  daughter.”  Almost  as  qukkK  ^u] 
his  voice  dropp)ed.  “Just  the  same  I  . 
ciate  your  offer.  Honey,”  he  said  softly. 

He  p)aused  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
small  p>arcel. 

“I  almost  forgot,”  he  said  as  he  hmdfrl  I 
her  the  pxircel  and  watched  her  open  it  . 

“Jim!”  she  exclaimed  as  she  held  up  a  ^ 
tiny  butterfly  studded  with  finely  cut  btil-  ,, 
liants  to  the  firelight.  The  body  of  the 
butterfly  was  a  single  p)ear-shaped  emerald.  ***? 

“Like  it?”  he  inquir^.  . 

“It’s  a  beauty,  Jim!  But  you  ou^t  not  jL 
to  have  bought  me  such  an  expensive 
present.”  She  glanced  at  his  half-shabky  t»j] 
clothes.  “It’s  wicked  of  me  to  accept  this 
from  you.”  , 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  be  wicked  for  just  ^ 
this  once,”  he  grinned.  “I’ve  seen  all  your 
other  moods.”  ^ 

Samson  Lane  came  into  the  room  then. , 
Mr.  Lane  was  a  small,  nervous  man  with  | 
a  fringe  of  sp>arse  white  hair  just  above  his 
ears  and  an  Adam’s  apple  that  every  little 
while  threatened  to  get  hung  up  for  good 
on  his  collar.  He  was  the  sort  of  a  man 
that  you  wanted  to  slap  on  the  back  and 
call  Sam.  But  only  one  p)erson  had  tried 
this  and  he  was  still  going  around  in  a  daze 
wondering  why  the  bottom  had  dropped  ^ 
out  of  his  favorite  stock  just  because  he  ^ 
happened  to  bet  his  last  dollar  on  it. 

Just  the  same  Mr.  Lane’s  biblical  name¬ 
sake  would  have  handed  the  clipjsers  back  ^ 
to  the  lady  barber  and  hollered  for  a  close  ^ 
shave  if  he  had  seen  how  little  hirsute  j 
growth  was  necessary  to  be  a  twentieth-  j 
century  giant. 

Mr.  I^e  looked  from  his  daughter  to  j 
the  young  man  on  the  davenport  beside 
her.  “Harrump,”  he  said  with  an  agitated  , 
movement  of  his  Adam’s  apple.  , 

Jim  arose. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Lane,”  he  said. 

“G’evening,”  Mr.  Lane  responded  briefly. 
“Hop)e  I’m  not  intruding,”  he  added  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  clearly  indicated  that  -if 
he  was  intruding,  what  were  they  going  to 
do  about  it?  :  . 

“Not  at  all,”  Jim  hastened  to  assure  him. 

Ruth  held  out  the  butterfly  in  the  palm 
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of  her  hand.  “Isn’t  it  beautiful,  father?” 

Mr.  Lane  took  a  step  nearer.  He  peered 
It  the  bauble,  frowning  as  if  some  new 
strange  sort  of  a  bug  was  being  presented 
to  him  for  classification. 

“Uhu,”  he  said.  He  glanced  at  Jim.  “I 
just  came  down  to  tell  you,  Blake,  that  I’ll 
take  your  shingles  off  your  hands  for  three- 
sixty  per  thousand.” 

Jim  glanced  at  Ruth.  He  shook  his  head. 

“They  cost  me  three-ten  to  produce.  I’d 
be  making  a  profit  of  only  fifty  cents  p)er 
thousand.” 

“Your  overhead’s  too  high,  then,”  Lane 
snaf^)ed.  “I  can’t  pay  for  extravagance.” 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  to,”  Jim  replied 
placidly.  “I’ve  got  three  million  in  the 
kiln  r^y  to  ship.  But  not  one  bundle 
leaves  the  kiln  under  four-ten  per  thousand. 
I’ll  get  four-ninety  in  the  south,  and  the 
freight  runs  about  sixty  cents  p)er  thousand.” 

“Southern  California  is  a  long  way  from 
here,”  Lane  retorted. 

“I  know,”  said  Jim;  “but  I’ll  get  ’em 
there  if  I  have  to  carry  them  on  my  back.” 

“Harrump,”  said  Mr.  Lane.  “Well, 
think  it  over  before  you  get  stuck.” 

Jim  smiled. 

“I’ll  not  get  stuck,”  he  replied.  “I’ve 
shut  down  the  mill  for  a  month.  My  kiln 
is  full.  I  don’t  turn  a  wheel  until  I  get 
freight  accommodations.” 

Mr.  Lane  turned  on  his  heel. 

“Well,  I  wish  you  luck,”  he  said  shortly — 
what  he  meant  was  quite  the  opposite — 
and  left  the  room.  • 

When  he  had  gone,  Jim  winked  at  Ruth. 

“Ninety  days  behind  on  deliveries,”  he 
scoffed.  “He  was  in  love  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  pirate,”  he  hummed.  “Sixteen 
men  on  a  dead  man’s  chest,  Yo  ho,  and  a 
bottle  of  rum.” 

'T'HE  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table 
Mr.  Lane  broke  his  egg  and  the  silence 
with  deliberate  care.  While  he  scooped  out 
the  contents  of  the  egg  on  top  of  the  but¬ 
tered  bran  toast  he  said  to  Ruth,  “When  are 
you  going  to  stop  wasting  yeur  time  with 
that  young  Blake?” 

“let  me  see,”  said  Ruth.  “This  makes 
the  thirteenth  time  you’ve  asked  that  ques- 
■^n.  Better  ask  it  once  more  or  the 
'  jinx’ll  get  you.” 

Mr.  Lane  frowned  impressively. 

“Do  you  want  me  to — to - ” 
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“Disinherit  me?”  Ruth  supplied  sweetly. 
“Not  particularly.” 

Mr.  Lane  winced. 

“I  will  if  you  ever  marry  that  young 
loafer,  I  can  tell  you  that,”  he  muttered. 

“Ouida  would  have  been  delighted,”  Ruth 
murmured. 

“Who  is  that — Ouida?”  Samson  Lane  in¬ 
quired  suspiciously. 

“Oh,  a  friend  of  mine.” 

Mr.  Lane  glared  at  his  daughter. 

“If  your  Aunt  Letitia  permits  you  to 
associate  with  those  low  Bohemians,  I’ll 
never  let  you  go  to  San  Francisco  again.  I 
thought  she  had  more  sense.” 

Ruth  smiled  softly. 

Mentally  she  pictured  straight-laced  Aunt 
Let  hobnobbing  with  the  old  bunk  known  as 
“new  thought.”  Aunt  Let’s  chaste  flat  on 
Beacon  Street  had  never  been  sacrileged  by 
the  footsteps  of  foreign  agitators  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  ice-man’s,  who 
agitated  in  S^ndinavian,  and  only  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Alma,  Aunt  Let’s 
Swedish  cook. 

Ruth  glanced  at  her  father.  His  ulti¬ 
matum  delivered,  Mr.  Lane  proceeded  to 
study  the  market  reports  of  the  morning 
paper  for  cracks  where  his  industrial  crow¬ 
bar  might  be  inserted  to  pry  off  another 
chunk  of  loot. 

“I’m  leaving  for  San  Francisco  day  after 
to-morrow,”  she  announced  calmly. 

“You’re  what?”  he  demanded. 

“Leaving  for  San  Francisco,”  she  re- 
p)eated.  “.\unt  Let  wants  me  to  go  with 
her  to  southern  California  for  two  weeks. 
We’ll  be  at  the  Maryland,  Pasadena.” 

Her  father  glowered  at  her. 

“.Am  I  not  to  be  consulted  about  your 
movements?”  he  demanded.  “You  come 
and  go  in  this  house  as  if  it  was  a  hotel.” 

Ruth  glanced  about  the  wainscoted 
gloom  of  the  dining-room. 

“It  ought  to  be — a  hotel,”  she  shuddered. 
“It  looks  like  one.” 

“If  it’s  good  enough  for  me  it’s  good 
enough  for  my  daughter,”  Mr.  Lane  an¬ 
nounced  with  the  virtuous  self-suflBciency 
of  self-made  America. 

“Yes,”  Ruth  admitted,  “I  supjxjse  it 
ought  to  be.  Still,  tastes  differ,  you  know,” 

“Grr-r-r,”  Mr.  Lane  observed.  He  rus¬ 
tled  the  morning  p>ap>er  aggressively.  “Our 
tastes  differ  in  a  gex^  many  things.  Young 
Blake,  for  instance - ” 
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“It’s  only  natural  that  our  tastes  should 
differ  in  that  resp>ect,”  Ruth  interrupted. 
“Jim  wants  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  wants 
you  merely  to  act  as  his  father-in-law. 
Naturally  our  view-points  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

“Then  he  has  asked  you?”  Mr.  Lane 
howled. 

“Oh,  yes — a  good  many  times.  Other¬ 
wise  I  would  not  continue  to  see  him.  A 
girl  is  not  interested  merely  in  the  color  of 
necktie  a  man  wears.” 

“And  I  sup>pose  you’ve  permitted  him  to 
kiss  you?”  Mr.  Lane  stormed. 

“Not  exactly — permitted  him,”  Ruth 
murmured  thoughtfully. 

“You’re  not  talking  to  me,”  Lane  insisted. 
“Tliat  young  mush-head  hasn’t  got  nerve 
enough  to  take  anything  unless  it  was 
handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter.” 

“That’s  what  I  used  to  think,”  Ruth 
mused. 

Mr.  Lane’s  eyes  narrowed. 

“Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well  that  you  go  to 
Pasadena  with  your  Aunt  Letitia,”  he  said 
thoughtfully.  “I’ll  tell  Swanson  to  get  the 
Petrel  ready  for  sea.” 

“I  had  intended  going  to  San  Frandsco 
by  train,”  Ruth  answered  with  a  sigh. 

“You’ll  go  on  the  Petrel  or  not  at  aU,”  Mr. 
Lane  observed. 

“Very  well,  father.” 

Ruth  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  smiled 
gently.  She  had  learned  that  when  she 
wanted  anything  from  her  father  the  surest 
way  to  get  it  was  to  make  him  think  that 
she  wanted  something  else. 

She  wanted  the  Petrel — for  reasons  of  her 
own. 

JIM  was  in  the  boiler-room  that  afternoon 
engaged  in  the  prosaic  task  of  cleaning 
out  the  boilers  during  the  shut-down  of  the 
mill — when  the  door  was  pushed  open 
gently. 

He  looked  up.  In  the  open  doorway 
stood  Ruth. 

“Hello,  Jim!”  she  said  calmly. 

Jim  dropped  the  steel  raking-rod  on  the 
cement  floor  and  came  to  her  side. 

“  ’Lo,  Ruth,”  he  grinned.  He  glanced 
at  his  soiled  hands  and  overalls.  “I’m 
hardly  fit  to  entertain  visitors.” 

“Mrs.  Briggs  told  me  where  I  could  find 
you,”  Ruth  explained  with  a  nod  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.  “I’m  going  to 


southern  California  with  Aunt  Let  for  twc 
weeks,  so  I  thought  I’d  run  over  and  sav 
good-by.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  dully. 

“I  was  wondering — ”  The  girl  paused 
“I  am  going  down  in  the  yacht,  Jim.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  get  Captain  Swanson  to  back  the 
Petrel  alongside  your  pier.  Can  you  have! 
a  gang  of  men  ready  to  load  her  wit!- 
shingles?  Swanson  wrill  do  anything  I  teli 
him  to.  I  asked  him  how  many  shmglw; 
he  could  accommodate.  He  said  he  thou^t 
about  half  a  million.  Half  a  million  would 
help  you,  wouldn’t  it,  Jim?” 

“It  would  help  me,  yes,”  Jim  replied 
gratefully.  “But  I  couldn’t  p)ermit  you  to 
do  such  a  thing.  I — I — think  you’re  a 
brick,  Ruth.  But — ”  He  shook  his 
“It  wouldn’t  do.  Your  father  would  be 
furious.” 

“Dad  is  leaving  for  Camp  Ten  to-morrow 
morning  with  a  p>arty  of  timber  surveyors. 
He’ll  never  know  a  thing  about  it — at  least 
not  until  it’s  too  late.” 

“Just  the  same,”  Jim  objected,  “I’d  be 
takmg  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  And  he’d 
never  forgive  you.  No,  it  wouldn’t  do,  RutL" 

“In  other  words,  you’re  afraid  to  take 
the  consequences,”  Ruth  replied  coldly. 

Jim  regarded  her  steadily. 

“You’re  dead  wrong,  Ruth.”  He  glanced 
at  his  blackened  hands.  “If  it  wasn’t  for 
messing  you  up,  I’d  kiss  you  just  for  that" 

“I’d  advise  you  not  to,”  she  said  icily. 

Turning  on  her  heel,  she  slammed  the 
door  and  left  ^im  to  his  dark  occupation. 

^Tien  she  passed  the  house,  Mrs.  Br^, 
the  housekeeper,  was  sunning  herself  amply 
on  the  p)orch. 

“If  he  had  accepted  my  offer.  I’d  have 
hated  him  for  life,”  she  told  Mrs.  Briggs, 
and  Mrs.  Briggs  stared  at  Ruth  and  shook 
her  head  uncomprehendingly. 

The  Orient-Pacific  Maritime  Company 
owned  three  coastwise  lumber  schoon¬ 
ers — fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels  with  auxil¬ 
iary  engines,  a  typoe  of  freighter  designed 
esp>ecially  for  the  redwood  lumber  trade. 
For  years  these  three  shipos  had  been  making 
from  eight  to  ten  trips  a  twelvemonth 
betw’een  Humboldt  Bay  and  San  Pedro, 
southern  California,  going  down  the  coast 
loaded  to  the  Plimsoll  mark  with  lumbtf 
and  returning  to  Humboldt  Bay  usually  in 
ballast. 
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The  three  schooners  were  more  like  barges 
than  ships — ugly,  wide-beamed,  blunt-nos^ 
craft  with  six-luiot  oil-burner  engines  and 
ponderous  cargo  derricks;  near-sisters  to  the 
river  barge,  unlovely  as  the  river  barge,  but 
practical — and  very  profitable. 

The  romance  of  far  ports  and  alien  shores 
was  not  theirs.  Their  prows  had  never 
cleft  the  thousand-leagued  sweep  of  sea 
from  San  Francisco  to  Singapore.  Beasts 
of  burden  they  were,  great  lumbering  toilers 
performing  their  six-weeks  stints  between 
San  Pedro  and  the  sawmill-infested  rivers 
of  the  north. 

One  of  them,  the  Cassie  Alden,  sprimg  a 
leak — or  rather  opened  wide  an  old  leak — 
on  her  northbound  trip  in  a  squall  off  Point 
Dume. 

The  Cassie  Alden  was  the  oldest  of  the 
three.  She  had  been  built  in  Bath,  Maine, 
and  had  been  shipped  in  sections  on  flat 
cars  to  San  Francisco.  For  twenty  years 
she  had  tramped  up  and  down  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  coast.  In  that  twenty  years  she 
had  been  in  drydock  only  seven  times. 
Her  flat  bottom  was  as  woolly  as  the  belly 
of  a  Merino  sheep  and  contained  grazing 
area  for  a  flock  of  them. 

On  her  down  trips  with  a  full  load  the 
pumps  had  to  be  kept  going  day  and  night. 
She  used  as  much  fuel-oil  to  keep  afloat  as 
she  did  to  kick  herself  to  port. 

On  her  home  trip  she  j)assed  the  south¬ 
bound  Petrel  off  Monterey.  Angus  Mc- 
Beagle,  her  skipper,  took  a  long  squint  with 
his  telescope  at  the  graceful  Petrel  flying 
south,  a  mile  to  leeward. 

“That’s  the  way  with  them  wheat- 
wallopin’  millionaire  ship-owners,”  he 
growled.  “They  can  spend  thousands  on 
brass  trim  an’  plush  seats  for  their  yachts, 
but  not  a  farthin’  for  their  freighters.  I 
hope  to  goodness  she  founders.” 

As  if  in  defiance  to  this  pious  wish,  the 
Petrel  saucily  ran  up  a  pennant  of  greeting 
under  her  g^,  and  McBeagle  answered  the 
signal  with  a  crirse. 

“The  old  man’s  girl  b  aboard,”  the  skip¬ 
per  growled  to  Riley,  the  mate,  who  was 
working  the  signal  halvards.  “I’m  glad 
I’m  not  in  Swanson’s  shoes.  I  see  myself 
herdm’fe-males  between  wy  scuppers.”  He 
turned  to  the  crew  on  the  deck  below, 
resting  on  the  handle-bars  of  the  pumps. 
They  were  watching  the  flying  Petrel. 
“What  the  hell  b  the  matter  with  you 
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fellows?”  he  bellowed.  “Ain’t  ye  never 
seen  a  yacht  before?  Get  them  pumps 
agoin’.  D’you  want  us  to  founder  in  mid¬ 
ocean?” 

WHEN  the  Cassie  Alden  made  Trinidad 
Light  six  days  later,  there  were  three 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  when  Captain 
McBeagle  sighted  the  whitecape  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  Bar  her  scuppers  were  awash,  so  Mc¬ 
Beagle  hove  to  at  four  miles  offing  and  sig¬ 
naled  for  aid. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  comp>any’s  tug, 
Stormbird,  fought  its  way  over  the  ^r  and 
hooked  on  to  the  Cassie  Alden's  hawser. 
On  the  bridge  of  the  Stormbird  was  Samson 
Lane  with  a  megaphone  in  hb  hand. 

“Will  she  float  long  enough  to  be  towed 
across  the  bar?”  he  shouted  anxiously. 

“Pull,  damn  you,  and  find  out!”  Mc¬ 
Beagle  retorted  under  hb  breath.  Then, 
“She  will  float  if  you  hurry,”  he  shouted 
back. 

Humboldt  Bar  b  the  official  graveyard  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  death-sentence  b 
about  to  be  p)assed  by  the  marine  insur¬ 
ance  companies  on  a  ship,  the  owners  send 
her  to  Humboldt  Bar  for  interment.  Hum¬ 
boldt  Bar  has  never  been  known  to  fail  an 
owner  in  need  of  insurance.  It  b  a  simple 
matter  to  swing  your  ship  broadside  to  the 
groundswell  in  crossing  the  bar  and  im¬ 
possible  to  convict  you  of  intentionally 
doing  so,  since  the  groundswell  does  it  fre¬ 
quently  on  its  own  account. 

The  water-logged  condition  of  the  Cassie 
Alden  made  her  most  unmanageable.  She 
rolled  and  pitched  drunkenly  in  the  ground- 
swell  at  the  end  of  the  tug’s  hawser.  Half¬ 
way  across  the  bar  she  shippjed  a  sea  that 
caved  in  her  midships  hatch-covers.  Half 
a  hundred  tons  of  sea  water  poured  into  her 
already  half-filled  hold. 

When  she  staggered  into  the  calm  waters 
of  the  bay,  she  began  to  settle  immediately. 

“We’re  founderin’!”  McBeagle  bawled 
at  the  tug.  “Pull,  you  Fenians.  Pull!” 

Samson  Lane  took  the  only  course  opien 
to  him — he  ordered  the  skippor  of  the  tug 
to  beach  the  Cassie  Alden  at  the  nearest 
point  handy. 

The  nearest  point  handy  was  a  muddy 
bank  in  front  of  Jim  Blake’s  shingle-mill. 
The  skippor  of  the  tug  made  for  it,  full 
spDeed,  dragging  the  water-logged  Cassie 
Alden  behind  him.  Opposite  Jim’s  loading 
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platform  the  tug  cast  ofif  her  hawser  and 
shot  clear.  The  Cassie  Alden  kept  on 
going  in  a  straight  Une  for  two  hundred 
yards.  Then  with  a  sigh  of  content  she 
settled  down  in  the  mud  alongside  Jim’s 
dry  kiln. 

“And  that’s  that,”  said  Captain  Mc- 
Beagle. 

Jim  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  the 
dry  kiln  and  blinked  his  eyes. 

“Well,  well,”  he  grinned.  “Look  who’s 
here.  Little  Angus  McBeagle  and  his 
bleedin’  washtub.” 

“Yeh,”  the  skipper  retorted.  “And  I’m 
here  to  stay  for  a  spell,  if  anybody  should 
arsk  ye.”  He  craned  his  neck  over  the 
bulwarks  and  sp>at  impressively  into  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  slough.  “I’ll  be 
pickin’  daisies  under  her  stem  on  the  next 
low  tide.” 

WHEN  the  tide  went  out,  the  Cassie 
Alden  lay  in  two  feet  of  water  with 
her  piunps  going  full  sjjeed  emptying  the 
muddy  slough  water  out  of  her. 

When  the  tide  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the 
ship  was  pumjjed  nearly  dry;  but  as  soon 
as  the  water  began  to  rise  again  the  racing 
pumps  could  not  keep  abreast  of  it.  Her 
starboard  seams  had  opened  wide.  The 
rising  water  came  in  as  fast  as  the  pumps 
sucked  it  out.  McBeagle  succeeded  only 
in  making  a  bog  of  slough  mud  of  the 
bilges  and  clogging  his  pumps. 

Jim  was  sitting,  pipe  in  mouth,  on  a 
wharf  stringer  watching  the  performance 
with  interest.  The  Cassie  Alden  was  lying 
with  a  heavy  list  to  pert.  The  muddy 
slough  water  moved  sluggishly  through  her 
gaping  starboard  seams  as  fast  as  the 
pumpe  sucked  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
and  spewed  it  through  the  ship’s  scuppers 
in  a  four-inch  stream  of  the  consistency 
of  pea  soup. 

Jim  chuckled  to  himself.  McBeagle  evi¬ 
dently  kept  the  pump>s  going  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do.  Pumping  was 
quite  useless  until  the  seams  were  calked, 
and  calking  her  in  her  present  position  was 
out  of  the  question.  Some  of  the  op>en 
seams  were  near  the  keelson,  amidships, 
where  they  could  not  be  got  at  without 
careening  the  ship. 

Jim  leaned  over  the  stringer  and  glanced 
down.  The  suction  caused  by  the  laboring 
pumps  was  forming  miniature  eddies  along 


the  gaping  seams  as  the  muddy  water  was 
being  sucked  through  them.  Jim  noted 
also  that  small  drifting  particles  of  weeds 
and  sawdust  were  being  sucked  through  the 
op)en  seams  with  the  water. 

He  watched  a  body  of  sawdust  and  fine 
shavings — refuse  from  the  planing-mill  five 
hundr^  yards  up  the  slough — come  drift¬ 
ing  by  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ship’s  side. 
So  strong  was  the  suction  of  the  pump)s 
that  some  of  the  shavings  and  sawdust 
became  detached  from  the  main  body  and 
were  drawn  into  the  op)en  seams  and  stuck 
there. 

He  watched  the  phenomenon  —  at  first 
with  curiosity,  then  with  growing  interest. 

His  face  grew  thoughtful.  Knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  pip)e  he  arose  and  went  back 
of  the  kiln  to  the  pile  of  mill  refuse  under 
the  conveyor  and  filled  his  jxKkets  with 
sawdust. 

Returning  to  his  seat  on  the  stringer  he 
sprinkled  the  sawdust  on  the  water. 
Almost  immediately  it  was  caught  in  the 
eddies  and  sucked  into  the  seams  of  the 
ship. 

McBeagle  saw  him  and  craned  his  neck 
over  the  bulwarks  suspiciously. 

“What  the  blazes  d’ye  think  ye’re  doin’?” 
he  inquired.  He  glared  at  Jim  across  the 
twenty  feet  of  intervening  sp>ace  which 
sepjarated  the  Cassie  Alden  from  Jim’s  dry 
kiln. 

“Feeding  the  swans,”  Jim  informed  him 
affably,  and  McBeagle  turned  his  back  upton 
him  with  a  shrug  of  contempt  and  implored 
Heaven  to  explain  to  him  how  the  daft  ones 
escap>e  utter  annihilation. 

ONE  morning  two  days  later  when  Sam¬ 
son  Lane  was  in  conference  with  Mr. 
Sargent,  the  local  agent  of  the  Marine  Board 
of  Underwriters,  Miss  Petrie,  his  private 
stenographer,  knocked  and  inform^  him 
that  Mr.  James  Blake  was  waiting  to  see 
him. 

“Show  him  in,”  Lane  replied.  He  turned 
to  Sargent.  “I  suppx)se  he’s  going  to  try 
to  hold  me  up  for  damages  for  blocking  his 
wharf,”  he  grumbled.  “Watch  me  squash 
him!” 

Jim  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  He  nodded  to  Sargent,  then  turned 
to  Lane. 

“I  hop)e  I’m  not  intruding,”  he  said. 
Instead  of  answering  his  question.  Lane 
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said:  “I  suppose  you’re  going  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  secured  a  freighter  for  your 
shingles  and  that  the  Cassie  Alden  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  loading.” 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

“If  I  told  you  that,  I’d  be  a  liar,”  he 
replied  placidly.  “The  Cassie  Alden  is  not 
in  my  way  at  present.” 

“Well?”  Lane  came  back,  somewhat  mol¬ 
lified.  “I’ll  have  her  off  the  mud  in  a  week, 
Blake.” 

“You  won’t  have  her  off  in  a  year  if  you 
let  McBeagle  keep  on  doing  what  he  is 
doing  now — not  unless  you  blow  her  up  and 
drag  her  off  in  sections.” 

“  ’Zat  so?”  Lane  inquired  testily. 

Sargent  cleared  his  throat. 

“I  think  Blake  is  right,  Mr,  Lane,”  he 
ventured.  “She  can’t  be  calked  in  her 
present  position.  We  are  ready  to  settle 
the  full  amount  of  the  insurance  and  call 
her  a  total  loss,  and  sell  her  for  barge  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mr,  Lane  scowled.  The  full  amount  of 
msurance  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  the  Cassie  Alden,  all  he  had  been  able  to 
get.  The  Cassie  Alden  afloat  was  worth 
ten  times  this  amount  in  future  freight 
revenue. 

“I  don’t  want  your  money,”  he  growled. 
“She’s  going  to  be  floated  off  if  it  costs  me 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  do  it.” 

“I’ll  take  the  job  for  five  thousand,”  Jim 
announced. 

Lane’s  jaw  dropped. 

“You’U  do  what?” 

“I’ll  float  her-  off  and  deliver  her  in  dry- 
dock  for  five  thousand  dollars,”  Jim  re¬ 
peated  calmly. 

“How?”  Lane  demanded.  “Careen 
her?” 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

“No,  careening  is  too  expensive.  Be¬ 
sides,  her  bottom  is  too  flat.” 

“How,  then?” 

“That’s  my  secret,”  Jim  smiled.  “The 
question  is,  is  it  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
to  you  to  have  the  Cassie  Alden  delivered  in 
drv’-dock  in.side  of  thirty  days?” 

Mr.  Lane  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

“Is  it  worth  it,  he  asks!”  He  turned  on 
Jim  savagely.  “W’ell,  what  d’you  think! 
With  freight  rates  where  they  are  and  ever\’ 
bottom  tied  up  for  a  year  ahead!” 

“Then,  if  you’ll  sign  an  agreement  to  give 
me  full  charge  and  not  to  interfere  with 
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anything  I  do.  I’ll  sign  another  agreement 
guaranteeing  to  deliver  the  Cassie  Alden  in 
dry-dock  in  thirty  days  from  date,”  Jim 
informed  him. 

Lane  squinted  at  Jim  across  the  desk. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what’s  under  your 
bonnet,”  he  said  thoughtfully. 

Jim  grinned. 

“It’ll  cost  you  five  thousand  to  find  out. 
Take  it  or  leave  it.” 

“I’d  take  it  in  a  minute,  young  man,  if  I 
thought  you  could  give  me  some  sort  of 
guarantee,”  Lane  retorted. 

“If  that’s  all  that’s  worrying  you,”  Jim 
replied,  “I’ll  put  up  a  million  shingles  at 
the  price  you  offered  me — three-sixty — as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  You  can  put  that 
in  your  agreement,  too,  if  you  like.” 

Lane  blinked  his  eyes.  He  glanced  at 
Sargent. 

“I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  him  up,”  he 
said. 

Sargent  nodded. 

“If  you  can  keep  the  cost  down  to  five 
thousand,  Blake,  I’ll  see  that  my  company 
puts  up  a  bonus  of  a  thousand  for  you.” 

“I’ll  keep  the  cost  down  to  one  thousand,” 
Jim  grinned;  “the  other  four  is  my  profit.” 

Lane  winked  at  Sargent,  but  he  leaned 
over  and  pressed  the  bell  on  his  desk. 

“Miss  Petrie,”  he  said  to  his  private 
stenographer,  who  answered  the  ring,  “get 
a  couple  of  contract  forms  and  bring  them 
to  me.  And  get  a  notary  up  here  in  fifteen 
minutes,  if  you  please.” 

When  Mr.  Lane  was  drawing  up  the 
agreements,  Jim  said: 

“Remember,  I  don’t  sjjecify  any  certain 
dry  dock.  .\ny  dock  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  goes.  I’m  to  use  my  own  discre¬ 
tion.” 

“You  can  take  her  clear  to  San  Pedro  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned,”  Lane  growled  good- 
naturedly.  “If  she’ll  float  that  far,  I  get 
my  five  thousand  dollars’  worth.” 

Jim  smiled. 

“Maybe  I  will,”  he  thought,  but  he  didn’t 
say  it  aloud. 

The  first  thing  Jim  did  when  he  left 
Lane’s  oflice  was  to  stop  at  a  hard¬ 
ware  store  and  order  a  hundred  yards  of 
fine-meshed  chicken  wire.  He  paid  cash 
for  the  wire  and  told  the  clerk  to  deliver  it 
at  once. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  walked  into  the 
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office  of  the  water-front  fire  department 
near  the  Orient-Pacific  piers  and  asked  to 
see  the  chief.  The  uniformed  man  at  the 
desk  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
and  piointed  to  a  door  behind  him  and  Jim 
knocked. 

A  voice  answered,  “Come  in,”  and  a  griz¬ 
zled  man  looked  up  inquiringly  from  his 
desk  as  Jim  entered. 

“I  want  to  borrow  your  fire-bug  for  a  few 
hours  for  a  pumping  job,  Chief,”  Jim  said. 
“How  much  will  it  cost  me?” 

“You  want  to — what?”  the  chief  de¬ 
manded. 

Jim  repeated  his  request. 

“It’s  for  the  Cassie  Alden.  I’m  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  Orient-Pacific.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  anything  within  reason. 
Our  own  pumps  are  clogged.  I  want  you 
to  bring  the  fire-tug  alongside  the  Cassie 
Alden  and  stick  a  section  of  hose  into  each 
of  the  three  hatches  and  pump  like  hell.” 

“This  is  a  fire-department,  not  a  pump¬ 
ing-station,”  the  chief  retorted  coldly.  He 
eyed  Jim  speculatively. 

“How  much  are  you  willing  to  pay?” 
he  asked  on  second  thought. 

“Ten  dollars  an  hour,  for  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machinery,”  Jim  replied 
promptly.  “A  bonus  of  a  hundred  dollars 
for  the  crew  of  the  tiig  and  another  bonus  of 
a  hundred  for  yourself.” 

The  chief  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
surveyed  Jim  through  half-closed  eyes. 

“What  guarantee  have  I  that  I’ll  col¬ 
lect?”  he  asked. 

“I’ll  make  you  out  a  check  for  the  two 
bonuses  now,”  said  Jim.  “The  rest  you 
get  when  the  job  is  completed,  at  ten  dollars 
per  hour.” 

The  chief  sucked  in  his  breath  sharply. 

“When  do  you  want  the  tug?”  he  asked. 

“On  the  next  low  tide,”  Jim  replied. 

The  chief  consulted  the  tide-chart  on  the 
desk  before  him. 

“That’ll  be  about  two  this  afternoon,” 
he  said  thoughtfully. 

Jim  nodded. 

“Make  it  an  hour  earlier,  say  at  one 
o’clock.  It’ll  take  us  an  hour  or  so  to  get 
ready  for  you.” 

“H’m,”  said  the  chief.  He  reached  for 
his  fountain  pen  and  handed  the  pen  to 
Jim.  “Write  out  that  check  for  two 
hundred  now.  I’ll  have  the  tug  alongside 
the  Cassie  Alden  at  one  o’clock.”  He 


paused.  “Understand,  if  there’s  fire  some 
place  they’ll  have  to  pull  away  and  leave 
you.” 

“I’ll  take  the  chances  on  that,”  Jim 
replied. 

“.\nother  thing,”  the  chief  added, 
“mum’s  the  word.  If  the  harbor  board 
should  hear  that  I  loaned  their  fire-tug  to 
pump  out  an  old  tub  that  ought  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  mud  five  years  ago, 
there’d  be  murder.” 

“They’ll  never  know,”  Jim  assured  him 
easily.  “If  they  should  get  wind  of  it.  I’ll 
tell  them  that  I  sent  in  a  fire-alarm  by 
mistake.” 

WHEN  Jim  returned  to  the  mill,  he 
found  that  the  wire  netting  had  been 
delivered.  He  also  found  that  Lane  hi.d 
sent  word  to  McBeagle  to  give  him  the 
run  of  the  ship.  When  Jim  sent  the  wire 
netting  aboard  the  Cassie  Alden  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  netting  over  the  bulwarks  himself, 
the  skipper  scratched  his  head  and  stared 
hard. 

“WTiat  in  blf>.zes  d’ye  think  ye’re  goin’ 
to  do?  Make  a  hen-house  out  of  her?” 
he  demanded. 

“Nope,”  said  Jim,  “a  swan’s  nest.” 

The  skipper  rptired  with  a  snort  to  the 
poop-deck,  wherefrom  he  watched  opera¬ 
tions  with,  a  sour  smile. 

Jim’s  first  step  was  to  have  three  of  the 
crew  get  into  the  dory  and  stretch  a  piece 
of  the  wire  netting  from  the  bow  of  the 
Cassie  Alden  to  a  wharf-piling  directly 
opposite,  with  the  top  edge  of  the  netting 
just  above  high-water  mark.  This  per¬ 
formance  he  rejjeated  at  the  stern  of  the 
ship. 

The  Cassie  Alden  was  l\nng  twenty  feet 
from  the  wharf,  so  in  this  manner  an  en¬ 
closure  twenty  feet  wide  by  about  two 
hundred  feet  long — the  length  of  the  ship— 
was  formed. 

Next  he  built  a  stout  runway  of  two-inch 
planks  from  the  door  of  the  dry-kiln  to  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Cassie  Alden  ’midships. 
Then  he  had  half  of  the  crew  begin  wheeling 
sawdust  and  shavings  from  the  refuse  pile 
behind  the  mill  in  wheelbarrows  and  dump 
the  sawdust  into  the  netted  enclosure. 

Captain  McBeagle  sat  on  the  bridge 
watching  the  performance.  His  face  was  a 
study.  When  some  fifty  whedbarrow’s  of 
sawdust  and  shavings  had  been  dumped 
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into  the  enclosure,  Jim  had  the  men  stretch 
the  rest  of  the  wire  netting  horizontally 
the  whole  length  of  the  enclosiu-e  on  top  of 
the  floating  sawdust  to  keep  it  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
in  a  body  to  the  lower  end  of  the  enclosure 
with  the  outgoing  tide. 

That  was  too  much  for  Captain  McBeagle. 
He  heaved  a  sigh  of  disgust  and  went  below. 

Jim  had  just  completed  his  work  when 
the  fire-tug  blew  its  whistle  and  hove  along¬ 
side  the  Cassie  Alden,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  as  near  as  she  could  get. 

Jim  had  the  crew  of  the  tug  pass  a  four- 
inch  section  of  siKtion  hose  through  each  of 
the  three  hatchways  and  begin  pumping. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  dry-kiln, 
sent  half  of  the  crew  of  the  Cassie  Alden 
into  the  hold  and  put  the  rest  to  wheeling 
the  kiln-dried  shingles  across  the  runway  on 
trucks. 

The  tide  was  nearly  out,  and  the  two  feet 
of  water  in  the  Cassie  Alden’ s  hold  fell  at  the 
rate  of  half  an  inch  a  minute  before  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  fire- tug’s  three 
powerful  suction  hose. 

When  the  water  had  dropp)cd  to  the 
bilges,  Jim  had  the  crew  tear  up  the  bilge- 
bo^ds  and  begin  stowing  bundles  of  kiln- 
dried  shingles  between  the  ribs.  As  soon  as 
a  level  floor  three  bundles  high  and  covering 
the  entire  bottom  of  the  hold  had  been 
made,  he  had  the  men  run  two-by-four 
redwood  scantlings  from  side  to  side  across 
the  top  layer  of  shingles.  The  ends  of  the 
scantlings  he  spiked  securely  to  the  ribs  to 
keep  the  bundles  of  shingles  from  rising 
with  the  inrushing  water  on  the  next  high 
tide. 

Then  he  had  some  of  the  men  reach  over 
the  side  with  poles  and  force  under  water 
the  sawdxjst  imprisoned  under  the  wire 
netting  to  make  sure  that  the  sawdust  fed 
the  open  seams  under  the  ship’s  bottom 
amidships.  The  rest  of  the  crew  kept 
loading  the  shingles  into  the  ship  as  fast 
as  ten  men  could  work. 

At  three  o’clock,  when  the  tide  began  to 
come  in  again,  the  pumps  of  the  fire-tug 
were  able  to  keep  the  water  from  rising  in 
the  hold.  Jim  climbed  aboard  the  tug  and 
stood  by  the  pumps,  watching,  while  the 
CTew  of  the  Cassie  Alden  emptied  his  dry- 
kiln.  So  terrific  was  the  combined  suction 
of  the  fire-tug’s  three  hose  that  the  sawdust 
and  shavings  were  drawn  through  the  gap- 
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ing  seams  of  the  Cassie  Alden  and  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  scuppers  of  the  tug 
together  with  the  water. 

For  an  hour  Jim  stood  by,  watching  the 
pumps  anxiously.  Gradually  the  amount 
of  sawdust  discharged  began  to  diminish. 
At  the  end  of  the  hour  very  little  passed 
through  the  pumps  with  the  water. 

At  the  end  of  anotlier  hour  the  skipper 
of  the  tug  reported  his  pumps  dry  and 
stopped  his  engines.  ' 

Jim  smiled.  His  theory  was  sound. 
The  wet  sawdust  had  swelled  and  in  swelling 
had  clewed  the  gaping  seams  of  the  Cassie 
Alden  as  he  had  figured  it  would.  The 
three  layers  of  shingles  spiked  down  to  the 
bilges  by  the  scantlings  would,  together  with 
the  displacement  pressure  of  the  water 
from  without,  hold  the  sawdust  in  place. 

He  had  won! 

At  dark  the  Cassie  Alden,  loaded  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  floated  clear  on  the  eight-o’clock 
high  tide  and  was  towed  across  Humboldt 
Bar  by  the  Orient-Pacific’s  tug  Stormbird, 
and  headed  south. 

Aboard  was  Mr.  James  Blake  and  two 
million  of  his  kiln-dried  redwood  shingles. 

“Man,”  said  McBeagle  when  he  and  Jim 
were  pacing  the  bridge,  while  the  crew  was 
setting  the  top)sails  to  catch  every  breath  of 
the  stiff  northwester  that  had  begun  to 
blow  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the  bar, 
“ye  must  a  kissed  a  mermaid,  ye’re  that 
lucky.” 

“Wrong  again,  Mac,”  Jim  replied.  “It 
was  an  angel  I  kissed.” 

WHEN  Captain  ^^^lipple  of  the  tug 
Stormbird  came  into  Samson  Lane’s 
office  the  next  morning  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Lane’s  message,  the  old  tov.-boat  skipper 
glanced  uneasily  at  his  employer. 

Mr.  Lane  pointed  to  a  chair  beside  his 
desk  and  Captain  Whipple  slumped  into 
the  chair,  shuffling  his  feet  embarrassedly. 
Samson  Lane  fixed  him  with  cold,  fishy  eye. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  casting  loose  of  a 
vessel  that’s  liable  to  founder  any  minute, 
Whipple?”  he  demanded. 

Captain  Whipple  fingered  the  visor  of  his 
cap  nervously. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  wanted  me  to  convoy 
the  Cassie  Alden  to  San  Pedro,  Mr.  Lane,” 
he  defended. 

Lane  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  Hb  bald  head 
shot  forward. 
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said  the  Cassie  Alden  was  going  to 
San  Pedro?”  he  asked. 

“McBeagle  did — and  that  young  Blake,” 
said  Whipple. 

“The  devil  they  did!  WTiat’s  the  matter 
with  the  Frisco  dry-dock?  She’ll  never 
stay  afloat  as  far  as  San  Pedro.  I’d  like  to 
know  what  Blake  is  up  to.  They’ll  lay  and 
founder  somewhere  along  the  coast.” 

“I  don’t  think  the  Cassie  Alden  will 
founder  with  two  million  kiln-dried  shingles 
aboard,”  Captain  Whipple  objected  mildly. 

“What!”  Mr.  Lane  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair  and  fixed  Captain  Whipple  with  a 
baleful  glance.  “What  d’you  mean,  two 
million  shingles?” 

“Blake’s  shingles,”  Whipple  replied.  “He 
just  about  emptied  his  kiln  into  her.  He 
said  it  was  no  use  going  down  empty. 
Might  as  well  use  the  down  trip  to  some 
good  purpose.” 

“Good  purpose!”  Lane  howled.  “The 
pirate!  Sneaks  out  of  port  with  my  ship 
filled  with  his  damn  Singles.  I’ll  have 
him  arrested  for — for — ”  He  paused.  He 
wondered  suddenly  what  he  could  have  Jim 
Blake  arrested  for.  He  was  acutely  con¬ 
scious  that  the  Solons  of  maritime  affairs 
had  neglected  to  frame  a  statute  to  cover 
Jim  Blue’s  case — especially  since  Jim  was 
flying  south  with  an  iron-bound  agreement 
giving  him  full  powers  over  the  Cassie 
Alden’ s  movements  for  thirty  days.  Mr. 
Lane  knew  that  the  agreement  was  iron- 
bound.  He  had  drawn  it  up  himself. 
Iron-bound  agreements  were  his  specialty. 

“Then  you  didn’t  know?”  Captain  Whip)- 
ple  interjected  in  surprise. 

“Know!”  Mr.  Lane  repeated  with  the 
silkiest  of  sarcasm.  “Of  course  I  knew, 
Whipple!”  He  wagged  his  bald  head. 
“I  don’t  need  my  ships!  My  lumber  can 
lay  and  rot  on  my  wharves!  Know!”  He 
arose,  trembling  with  rage,  and  shook  his 
fist  in  the  skipper’s  face.  “Get  out  of 
here!”  he  roar^.  “No,  stop!  Have  the 
Stormbird  ready  for  sea  in  an  horn:.  I’ll 
show  that  pirate  a  thing  or  two!” 

The  Stormbird  was  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Orient-Pacific’s  tugs.  She  was 
designed  for  deep>-sea  towage.  Her  en¬ 
gines  were  of  the  latest  typje,  twin  steam 
turbines  cap)able  of  developing  a  horse¬ 
power  for  every  p>ound  of  their  weight. 
She  was  built  like  a  fighter — high-bowed  as 


a  fighter — and  slim  of  stem.  She  repre. 
sented  the  new  era  in  marine  progress 
She  was  efl&cient,  in vi table — ^a  hundred- 
foot  giant  encased  in  steel  armor. 

But,  like  all  tug-boats,  she  was  built  for 
utility,  not  sp)eed.  There  was  no  limit  to 
what  she  could  pull  behind  her.  She  could 
handle  a  fifteen-thousand-ton  disabled 
freighter  and  berth  her  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  But  twelve  knots  p>er  hour  was  her 
maximum  sp)eed.  She  had  been  known  to 
make  this  sp>eed  in  the  teeth  of  half  a  gale, 
but  she  had  never  been  known  to  exceed  it 
in  even  the  calmest  of  calms. 

The  Cassie  Alden  was  driving  souph  with 
every  rag  set  and  her  auxiliary  engines 
adding  four  knots  to  her  canvas  sp)eed. 
The  wind  was  on  her  aft  px)rt  quarter,  a  good 
stiff  breeze,  and  not  an  ounce  of  it  was 
wasted.  From  the  time  she  cleared  Cape 
Mendocino  she  had  been  logging  nine  knots, 
and  when  she  piassed  the  Golden  Gate 
she  was  making  ten,  with  the  breeze  stiffen¬ 
ing  every  hour. 

A  hundred  miles  astern  the  Stormbird  was 
lumbering  in  her  trail  with  a  gain  of  two 
knots  p)er  hour. 

Off  San  Miguel  Island,  on  the  third  day, 
the  Cassie  Alden  ran  into  a  westerly  gale. 
She  tried  to  make  the  inside  passage,  but 
failed  to  clear  Point  Bennett,  so  McBeagle 
furled  his  topsails  and  headed  for  the  op)en 
sea  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

The  Stormbird  took  the  inside  passage 
and  sighted  the  Cassie  Alden’ s  smoke 
through  Santa  Cruz  channel  at  dusk  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  after  a  sixty-hour 
run.  The  tug  shot  through  the  channel 
into  the  teeth  of  the  gale  and  gave  chase. 

Lane  was  on  the  bridge  with  Captain 
Whipple.  He  took  one  look  at  the  Cassie- 
Alden  through  his  telescopie  before  darkness 
came.  Then  he  went  below  with  a  growl 
after  telling  Whipple  what  would  happjen  to 
him  if  he  lost  the  Cassie  Alden  during  the 
night. 

Nine  o’clock  came,  with  the  gale  increas¬ 
ing  every  moment.  By  eleven  o’clock  it 
had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  hurricane. 
The  skippor  shut  his  engines  down  to  half 
spjeed  and  held  the  Stormbird  head-on  into 
the  storm. 

When  Lane  came  up  on  the  bridge  shortly 
before  midnight,  he  found  Captain  WTiipple 
in  the  binnacle-house  with  the  helmsman. 

“We  sighted  the  Cassie  Alden’s  starboard 
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light  half  ait  hour  ago,”  Whipple  informed 
him.  “She  was  on  her  port  tack  to  lee¬ 
ward,  so  I  veered  a  couple  of  points  to  keep 
from  cutting  across  her  bow  and  ramming 
her.”  He  paused  and  pointed  into  the  gale. 
“She’s  a  couple  of  miles  on  our  port  quarter 
now.  McBeagle  will  probably  heave  to  on 
his  next  tack.  He’ll  have  sea-room  enough 
then.  He’ll  clear  the  Anacapa  shoals  with 
five  miles  ofl&ng.” 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  remark,  the  inky 
pall  ahead  was  pierced  by  a  shaft  of  light 
that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  black  pit  of 
the  sea,  hang  suspended  in  midair  for  a 
inwnent,  then  die  with  a  sudden  brief 
flare. 

Captain  Whipple  gripped  Lane’s  arm. 

“A  rocket!”  he  exclaimed.  “She’s  foun¬ 
dering.”  With  a  quick  movement  his  hand 
gripped  the  handle  of  the  engine-room  tele¬ 
graph  and  gave  it  a  twist.  The  indicator 
shot  to  “Full  speed  ahead.”  “Port  your 
helm,”  he  said  tersely  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  helmsman. 

..The  wheel  spun  around  in  the  man’s 
hand.  The  Stormbird  leaped  forward  and 
drove  her  blunt  nose  savagely  into  the 
teeth  of  the  hurricane,  clawing  her  way 
through  the  westerly  seas  that  came  tum¬ 
bling  over  her  bows  and  raked  her  from 
stem  to  stern. 

Captain  ^Tiipple  wiped  the  glass  of  the 
binnacle  with  the  sleeve  of  his  oilskin  coat. 

“Hold  her  steady  as  she  lies.  West- 
southwest,  half  west,”  he  said  to  the  helms¬ 
man.  He  turned  to  the  speaking-tube  on 
his  right.  “Tom,”  he  said  to  the  assistant 
engineer  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube, 
“get  some  oakum  and  soak  it  in  kerosene 
for  flare  lights  and  bring  it  up  on  the  bridge. 
.\nd  hurry.  The  Cassie  Alden  is  foundering 
to  leeward.” 

He  turned  to  Lane. 

“McBeagle  must  have  gone  ’bout  ship. 
He  probably  crossed  our  bows  in  the  squall 
a  while  ago,  just  before  you  came  on  deck. 
That’s  how  we  missed  seeing  his  larboard 
light.” 

Again  the  blackness  was  cut  by  a  flare  of 
light.  This  time  dead  ahead.  The  flare 
was  briefer  than  before.  The  rocket  did 
not  rise  as  high  the  last  time.  It  hung 
suspended  in  the  gale  for  a  moment,  then 
died  with  a  feeble  splutter  and  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  darkness. 

“Poor  shot,”  Whipple  commented. 
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The  assistant  engineer  came  into  the 
binnacle  house  with  a  wire  crate  filled  with 
oil-soaked  oakum. 

“Tie  it  to  the  port  boat-davit  and  set  it 
off,  Tom,”  Captain  Whipple  said. 

The  assistant  engineer  nodded  and  passed 
out  of  the  door  in  a  rush  of  storm-driven 
water.  Lane  and  the  skipper  stood  ade  by 
side  watching. 

“The  Cassie  Alden  must  have  made  a  lot 
of  leeway  to  get  that  near  the  shoals,” 
the  skipper  commented.  “She  ought  to 
have  cleared  them  easy.  The  only  thing  I 
can  figure  is  that  her  engine-room  flooded 
and  killed  her  boilers.” 

Lane  nodded.  He  turned  with  a  start  as 
the  binnacle  room  was  illuminated  with  a 
sudden  flare  of  light  from  the  torch  tied  to 
the  iron  davit  outside.  The  light  flooded 
the  small  space  with  an  eery,  inalignant 
radiance  that  rose  and  fell  with  the  savage 
gusts  of  the  wind. 

Lane  glanced  at  Captain  Whipple.  The 
expression  on  the  dipper’s  face  was  no 
longer  cringing,  nor  even  humble.  For  the 
moment  Captain  Whipple  was  a  supreme 
autocrat,  holding  in  his  hands  the  fortune 
of  his  ^ip  and  crew.  For  a  few  brief 
hours  his  word  was  law.  Samson  Lane, 
millionaire  ship-owner,  existed  not  at  all. 

The  helmsman,  too,  his  face  graven  in 
stone  while  he  executed  the  skipper’s 
tersely  spoken  commands,  ignored  l^e. 
Lane  glanced  furtively  at  the  man’s 
gigantic  shadow  silhouetted  against  the 
opposite  wall. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Samson  Lane 
felt  utterly  superfluous.  He  peered  out  of 
the  window.  Another  rocket  rose  dead 
ahead. 

“They’ve  seen  our  signal,”  Whipple  said, 
addressing  no  one  in  particular. 

Tom,  the  assistant  engineer,  came  into 
the  binnacle-room  then,  shaking  the  water 
from  his  sou’wester.  He  did  not  even  as 
much  as  glance  at  Lane  when  Whipple  said, 
jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
door  of  the  radio-room : 

“Better  call  Point  Fermin,  Tom,  or 
anybody  you  can  pick  up  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We’re  going  to  have  our  hands 
full.” 

The  assistant  engineer  nodded  and  piassed 
into  the  radio-room,  leaving  the  door  open. 
A  moment  later  Lane  heard  the  hi^  of 
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the  sending-sp>ark  as  the  man  called  for  help. 
Then  suddenly  the  sound  stopped. 

Captain  Whipple  turned  on  his  heel. 

*  “Keep  j  calling,  Tom,”  he  said  sharply. 
“Don’t  quit  until  you  get  an  answer.” 

“Just  a  minute,”  the  man  shouted. 
“I’m  getting  something —  What  the - ” 

His  words  were  cut  off  in  a  roar  of  rushing 
water.  The  windows  of  the  binnacle-house 
were  shivered  to  bits.  A  deluge  of  storm- 
driven  water  struck  the  house  to  windward 
and  caved  the  door  in,  filling  the  narrow 
space  waist-deep  with  water.  The  wheel 
was  tom  from  the  helmsman’s  grasp  and  the 
man  was  flung  into  the  comer,  stunned. 

With  an  oath  the  skipper  sprang  to  the 
spinning  wheel  and  himself  was  flung  bodily 
against  the  wall. 

Lane,  up  to  his  armpits  in  water,  was 
floundering  about  helplessly,  trying  to  re¬ 
gain  his  footing.  When  he  fin^y  did  so. 
Captain  Whipple  was  hanging  on  Ae  wheel 
and  cursing.  Between  the  skipper’s  curses 
Lane  caught  two  words: 

“Rudder — gone.” 

Lane  glanced  quemlously  at  the  oilskin- 
coated  helmsman,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet 
and  was  shaking  himself  dazedly  like  a  huge, 
sleek  dog. 

Captain  Whipple  was  leaning  over  the 
speaking-tube,  bawling  a  string  of  orders  at 
the  engine-room. 

Then  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the 
rush  of  the  swirling  water  came  another 
voice — the  voice  of  Tom,  the  assistant  en¬ 
gineer — from  the  wireless-room: 

“Steam  yacht  Petrel,  Captain  Swanson, 
stmck  Anacapa  Shoal.  Sinking  four  miles 
offshore.” 

Lane  gripped  Captain  Whipple’s  arm. 

“The  Petrel!  My  daughter!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  hoarsely. 

The  skipper  nodded.  He  glanced  at  Lane 
sharply. 

“I  was  wondering  hoyr  the  Cassie  Alden 
came  to  be  that  far  south,”  he  commented. 

“You  are  wondering!”  Lane  screamed. 
“This  is  no  time  to  wonder!  My — daughter 
is — aboard ” 

His  words  were  clipped  off  in  staccato 
gasp>s  by  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and  from  the 
wireless-room,  beyond,  came  Tom’s,  the 
as.sistant  engineer’s,  voice  as  from  the  depth 
of  a  cavern: 

“They’re  getting  ready  to  launch  the 
boats.  Operator  says  they’re  settling  fast. 


Point  Fermin’s  sending  assistance.  Also 
freighter  Markheim  twenty  miles  to  the 
south.  Operator  of  the  Petrel  says  they’ll 
try  to  hold  on  until  we  come.  He  says— 
There  goes  his  fuse!” 

The  assistant  engineer  came  out  of  the 
door  of  the  radio-room. 

“Their  outfit’s  out  of  commission.  As 
near  as  I  can  judge,  they’re  about  two  miles 
to  leeward,”  he  inform^  Captain  Whipple. 

He  stared  at  the  useless  wheel  swinging  ' 
back  and  forth. 

The  skipf)er  nodded.  i 

“Our  rudder’s  gone,  Tom,”  he  said  ' 
quietly.  “Better  go  below  and  bear  a 
hand.  We’ve  got  all  we  can  do  to  save 
ourselves.” 

“I  tell  you,  my  daughter  is  aboard  the 
Petrel,”  Lane  screamed.  “My  daughter—  ‘ 
d’you  hear?” 

“I  heard  you,”  the  skipper  replied  laconi¬ 
cally.  “Our  rudder  is  gone;  but  I’ll  do 
what  I  can.  It  is  lucky  for  you  this  b  a 
twin-screw  boat  or  we’d  have  been  gone 
by  now  ourselves.  Maybe  we  will  be 
anyhow,”  he  added  under  his  breath. 

nPO  STEER  a  twin-screw  boat  in  smooth 
water  by  alternate  manipulation  of  the 
propellers  requires  skill  and  experience. 

To  do  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  hurricane  with  a 
mountainous  sea  running  requires  more 
than  skill.  Experience  does  not  enter  into 
the  consideration.  Few  men  have  at¬ 
tempted  it  and  returned  to  tell  how  they 
did  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
told.  It  takes  courage  to  attempt  it  and  1 
imagination  to  get  away  with  it;  but  it  takes 
more  instinct  than  imagination  or  courage. 

You  must  gage  to  a  nicety,  twice  every 
minute,  the  turning  power  of  one  propeller 
and  be  on  the  alert  to  meet  it  with  a  quick 
stroke  of  the  other.  It  is  an  endless  game 
of  reverse,  forwards,  .half-speeds  and  full 
speeds,  to  keep  your  ship  head  on  to  the 
sea. 

A  momentary  relaxing  of  vigilance  and 
your  ship  will  be  smashed  to  kindling-wood. 

In  the  wrecked  binnacle-room  Captain 
Whipple  stood  working  the  handle  of  his  ' 
telegraph  with  one  foot  braced  against  the 
binnacle  stanchion.  Except  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  quick  movement  of  his  right  hand  L 
when  he  shifted  the  indicator  back  and 
forth  over  the  dial  of  the  telegraph,  he  | 
never  moved  a  muscle.  I 
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At  the  table  in  the  wireless-room  sat 
Lane,  staring  at  the  instrument  that  had 
flash^  to  him  the  news  of  his  daughter’s 
predicament.  And  Samson  Lane,  the  twen¬ 
tieth-century  giant,  Samson  Lane,  who  held 
m  the  hollow  of  his  hands  the  fortunes  of 
thousands,  Samson  Lane,  the  dictator, 
slumped  forward  upon  the  table  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

Presently  he  arose  and  joined  Captain 
Whipple  in  the  binnacle-room.  He  did  not 
ask  the  question  he  had  come  to  ask,  but 
the  skipper  answered  it: 

“There  hasn’t  been  a  signal  for  over  half 
an  hour,  Lane!” 

Lane  noted  abstractedly  the  absence  of 
the  prefix  Mr.  when  the  dipper  addressed 
him. 

He  nodded. 

“We  will  stand  by  until  daylight,” 
Whipple  added.  “The  wind  will  have  di^ 
down  by  then.  Perhaps  we  can  pick  up 
the  boats.” 

“You  think  a  life-boat  could  live  in  a  sea 
like  this?”  Lane  asked. 

“I  have  known  them  to,”  Whipple  re¬ 
plied.  “We’ll  stand  by  on  the  chance.” 

Anderson,  the  mate,  came  into  the 
binnacle-room  then. 

“Six  feet  of  the  starboard  bulwarks  car¬ 
ried  away  amidships  by  that  last  sea, 
Captain,”  the  mate  announced. 

“All  right,  Anderson,”  the  skipper  an¬ 
swered  without  turning  his  head.  “Better 
string  life-lines  along  the  deck  to  windward 
and  call  the  deck-hands  on  the  bridge. 
Have  a  couple  of  men  stand  by  the  lash¬ 
ings  of  the  larboard  life-boat.  Get  your 
water-breakers  ready  and  a  keg  of  hard¬ 
tack.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And,  Anderson,  tell  the  cook  to  pass  hot 
coffee  around  to  all  hands.  We’ve  got  a 
long  night  ahead  of  us.” 

“The  galley  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  that 
broke  the  rudder,  sir,”  Anderson  replied. 

A  frown  passed  over  Captain  Whipple’s 
face. 

“Go  down  and  get  my  keys,  then,  from 
the  hook  over  my  bunk  and  get  a  bottle  of 
brandy  from  the  mess-room  locker,  and 
pass  out  a  drink  to  all  hands.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Report  to  me  when  all  are  on  the 
bridge.” 

“Yes,  sir!” 

Ettrybody's  iiagazint,  September,  1921 


That  March  storm  with  its  trail  of 
wreckage  from  Monterey  to  Capistrano 
will  be  remembered  long  by  the  dwellers 
of  the  coast  of  southern  Ca^omia.  Eyen 
the  sheltered  channel  ports  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Pedro  channels  suffered. 
Piers  were  overthrown,  bulwarks  battered 
to  pieces  and  crafts  of  all  sizes  were  driven 
ashore  upon  the  flat  sandy  beaches. 

The  ship>s  that  weathered  the  storm 
returned  to  port  with  their  crews  dazed 
and  half-frozen  and  their  upper  works 
smashed  to  kindling. 

The  Stormbird  was  an  unusually  stanchly 
built  ship,  but  her  disabled  condition 
put  her  at  a  great  disadvantage.  She 
plunged,  heaved,  reared  and  groaned, 
raked  from  stem  to  stem  by  tons,  hundreds 
of  tons,  of  fury-whipjjed  seas.  Mountains 
of  them  piled  up  in  front  of  her,  collapsed 
over  her  bows,  and  raced  down  her  decks, 
carrying  everything  before  them.  For  min¬ 
utes  at  the  time  she  lay  smothered  in 
cataracts  of  it.  Her  bulwarks  were  torn  out 
of  her,  her  life-boats  were  smashed,  every 
movable  object  was  tom,  shattered  or 
disintegrated. 

In  the  binnacle-room  stood  Captain 
Whipple,  impassive  as  a  statue,  while  his 
ship  was  being  battered  to  pieces  under  his 
feet,  and  beside  him  stood  Lane,  white¬ 
faced  and  silent. 

Until  dawn  they  stood  thus.  No  word 
had  passed  between  them  for  hours. 

Captain  Whipple  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence.  He  pointed  to  the  east  and 
said: 

“It’ll  be  daylight  in  an  hour,”  and  Lane 
nodded. 

“The  wind  is  easing  off,”  the  skipper 
added. 

Again  Lane  nodded.  He  turned  his  face 
eastward  and  stared  at  the  faint  streak 
of  crimson  that  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  caldron  of  the  sea. 

For  half  an  hour  he  stood  motionless* 
clinging  to  the  shattered  sash  of  the  window, 
staring  at  the  angry  dawn.  He  saw  nothing 
but  fury-whipp^  seas  and  phalanx  after 
phalanx  of  thundering  white-caps.  Then 
he  turned  and  staggered  to  his  cabin. 

Anderson,  the  mate,  found  him  there 
half  an  hour  later,  slumped  into  a  chair 
among  the  wreckage. 

“The  Wen  is  bearing  down  upwn  us, 

a  mile  to  starboard,”  the  mate  informed  him. 
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Lane  looked  at  Anderson  dazedly  and 
followed  him  up  on  the  bridge. 

The  wind  had  died  down  to  a  moderate 
breeze.  To  windward  lay  the  Cassie  Alden, 
sti^ering  drunkenly,  double-reefed,  in  the 
choppy  seas.  Lane  stared  hard.  From  the 
Cassie  Alden' s  gaff  fluttered  a  small  pennant 
in  answer  to  the  Stormbird’s  distress  signal. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  Cassie  Alden 
hove  to  a  cable  length  to  leeward  of  the 
Stormbird. 

From  the  bridge  of  his  schooner  Mc- 
Beagle  hailed  the  disabled  tug  with  his 
m^aphone. 

“Ship  ahoy!  Who  are  you  and  what’s 
your  trouble?” 

“Tug  Stormbird.  Rudder  broke.  Mr. 
Lane  aboard,”  Captain  Whipple  answered. 

“Suffering  cats!”  McBeagle  exclaimed. 
“The  Stormbird!  You  look  more  like  a 
barrel  with  hoops  knocked  off,”  he  grinned. 
He  crossed  to  the  cabin  skylight. 

“Hey,  Blake,”  he  called  down  the  sky¬ 
light.  “Tell  the  young  lady  and  her  aunt 
that  Mr.  Lane  has  come  for  them.”  He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  battered  tug  to 
windward.  “Oh,  boy!”  he  muttered.  “For 


once  in  my  life  I’ll  have  you  at  the  wrong 
end  of  my  hawser,  Whipple.  Stormbird, 
ahoy!”  he  bawled.  “Stand  by  to  take  my 
hawser.  Tell  Mr.  Lane  that  we  took  the 
passengers  and  crew  off  the  yacht  Petrel  at 
three  o’clock  this  morning.  The  Petrd 
sank  four  miles  off  Anacapa  Shoals.” 

AT  DAYLIGHT  the  following  morning  a 
strange  procession  jiassed  around  the 
end  of  the  San  Pedro  breakwater— the 
Cassie  Alden  waterlogged,  but  floating  on 
two  million  kiln-dried  shingles,  dragging  at 
the  end  of  her  hawser  the  battered  remains 
of  the  Stormbird,  the  Orient-Pacific’s  most 
powerful  tug. 

From  the  bridge  Ruth  Lane  surveyed  the 
week  at  the  end  of  their  hawser. 

“Father  must  have  had  a  worse  time  of  it 
than  we  did,  Jim,”  she  said. 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  Jim  replied.  “But 
the  freight  I  owe  him  for  the  shingles  will 
pretty  nearly  pay  for  the  damage  to  the 
tug,  and  the  Petrel  was  insured  for  more 
than  she  was  worth.”  He  pinched  Ruth’s 
cheeks  playfully.  “All  he  loses  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  daughter.” 


A  breath  of  the  South  Seas 

Honolulu”  By  W.  Somerset  Maugham 

The'  famous  author  and  playwright  in  a  strong, 
tense  story  introduces  us  to  a  strange  triangle 


Where  Oriental  cunning  wins 

“The  Limp  of  the  Clan  Chen”'  By  Edgar  Wallace 

Dark  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  the  yellow 
man  when  he  seeks  revenge 


A  Girl  Who  Cost  Ten  Million 


“The  Fatted  Prodigal” 

By  M^bel  Dunham  Thayer  and  Stewart  Wells 

-!) 

There’s  also  a  young  man  and  a  stupid  father 
who  played  with  a  buzz-saw 
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Every  Man  Remembers  His  First  Scrap — Maybe  It 
ff^as  Similar  to  This  One— Another  Prize  Ring  Story 

By  William  Bullock 

Author  of  “The  Hereditary  Punch" 

Illustration  by  L.  Evans  Parcell 


WE  HEADED  out  of  Madison 
Square  Garden  with  the  hoarse 
yells  of  the  frenzied  spectators 
ringing  in  our  ears.  Jackie 
Farley  had  knocked  out  Pete  Berman,  the 
latest  aspirant  for  the  feather-weight  honors. 
Berman  had  be«i  cutting  great  shines  up 
and  down  the  Coast,  in  the  fly-by-night  oil 
regions  and  the  woolly  mining  camp>s.  At 
last  they  had  brought  him  on  to  take  the 
belt  from  our  East  Side  Terror,  Jackie 
Farley.  And  Jackie  had  run  through  him 
in  three  rounck  like  water  taking  a  greased 
chute  downhill. 

No,  they  couldn’t  stop  that  youngster. 
Four  times  in  four  months  he  had  glanced 
down  at  a  hand-picked  challenger  kicking 
in  the  rosin,  then  turned  his  back  on  him 
and  trotted  to  his  corner,  knowing  full  well 
what  the  count  would  be  and  who  was  the 
proud  and  mighty  king  of  the  feathers. 

He  had  sent  Dave  Crotty  back  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  he  had 
been  on  crutches.  With  a  straight  right 
and  left  and  one  short  hook  to  the  jaw 
he  had  tamed  a  Canuck  pretender.  Then 
the  Whitechapel  Wonder  had  come  over 
the  briny,  hollering  defiance  in  his  British 
lion’s  way,  and  Jackie  had  started  him  home 
again,  crying  in  a  ship’s  hammock  and 
seeing  stars  from  a  mighty  blow  in  his 
midriff. 

Now  the  Frisco  Wildcat,  Pete  Berman  by 
name,  was  in  the  discard,  and  Jackie  was  up 
in  the  dust  of  the  rafters  jumping  into  his 
clothes,  and  I,  with  Tim  Breslin,  Jackie’s 
manager,  was  wandering  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  howling  mob  coming  out  of  the  big 
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arena,  leaving  it  once  again  in  possession 
of  its  ghosts  of  gladiators,  reaching  all  the 
way  back  to  little  Charley  Mitchell  and 
big  John  L.  and  to  the  attendant  ghosts  of 
Roman  hordes,  sphtting  the  air  for  their 
new  champions  and  turning  down  thumbs 
for  the  old. 

“Jackie’s  got  to  tell  his  gang  from  the 
Gas  House  District  all  about  it,”  remarked 
the  great  manager,  handing  over  a  huge 
cigar  and  nipping  the  end  off  its  mate. 
“Let’s  taxi  up  to  the  flat  and  see  if  the 
missis  can’t  hunt  us  up  some  home  brew.” 

It  was  with  something  akin  to  joy  that 
Mrs.  Breslin  received  us;  for  the  news  of 
Jackie’s  victory  had  traveled  by  phone,  and 
the  night  before  she  had  dreamed  of  the 
Frisco  Wildcat  with  a  crown  on  his  close- 
cropped  red  head,  and  at  breakfast  had 
spilled  the  salt,  and  later  in  the  day,  when 
out  buying  the  groceries,  had  walked  under 
a  ladder  without  seeing  it.  So  good  cheer 
was  waiting  us,  and  the  table  was  spread 
with  home  brew  and  all. 

We  had  come  to  the  point  of  lighting  up 
another  batch  of  the  big  Havanas  and  the 
clean  blue  smoke  was  banning  to  rise  fast. 
We  were  happily  and  completely  contented; 
for  we  had  seen  as  pretty  a  scrap  as  any 
red-blooded  man  could  ask  to  see,  and  our 
champion  had  come  out  of  the  ring  with 
the  bacon'  under  his  arm.  We  had  proved 
the  spirits  of  our  forefathers  by  inspiring 
drafts  of  Mrs.  Breslin’s  brewing,  and  there 
was  not  a  thing  in  the  world  bothering  us. 

“The  way  Jackie  lays  them  out  with  their 
toes  turned  up  is  like  taking  candy  from  a 
baby,”  observed  my  genial  and  philosophic 
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host.  “It  makes  me  laugh  when  I  think 
of  the  days  when  it  was  the  hardest  kind  of 
sledding.  It  makes  me  think  of  one,  of 
half  a  dozen,  aye,  of  a  score  of  bums  I 
picked  up  here  and  there,  and  managed  to 
my  sorrow,  thinking  all  the  while  I  was 
pointing  them  to  the  championship.”  He 
paused,  smiling  as  if  thinking  with  pleasure 
of  the  East  Side  Terror,  and  then  moved  to 
settle  back.  “Jackie  makes  me  think  of 
one  boy - ” 

Mrs.  Breslin  stopped  him  by  pushing 
away  her  chair  and  standing  looking  at  him 
with  wifely  disapproval.  “I’ve  seen  it 
coming  on  you  this  quarter-hour  or  more,” 
she  remarked.  “It  always  takes  him  the 
same  way,”  she  added,  addressing  herself 
to  me.  “Give  him  one  of  his  fat  cigars  and 
a  nice  glass  and  he’ll  start,  all  wound  up. 
He’s  an  awful  windbag.”  Then,  looking 
straight  at  her  husband  once  more,  “I’m 
not  going  to  listen  to  you,  and  for  pity’s 
sake  go  easy  on  him.”  With  a  parting 
word  and  glance  at  me,  as  if  never  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  me  alive  again,  she  left  us  then 
and  there  and  went  out  down  the  long  hall. 

Tim  eased  himself  down  in  his  big  diair 
and  ran  his  strong  fingers  through  his  short, 
thick,  iron-gray  hair.  “Maybe,  now,  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  hear  the  yam?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  I  allowed  emphatically. 
“Give  it  to  me,  and  don’t  cut  any  of  it  out.” 

“You’re  talking  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a 
man  talk,”  he  returned;  then  puSed  silently 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  calling  things  back, 
and  then  flicked  his  ash  into  the  receiver, 
and  so  began: 


I’VE  always  been  a  great  one  for  having 
a  stable  full — once  I  had  a  dozen  scrap- 
fjers  in  my  string.  But  that’s  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  time  I  sp>eak  of,  I  had  one 
pwt  that  had  got  me  to  thinking  of  the 
middleweight  crown.  I’d  picked  him  up 
in  Pueblo,  of  all  places  on  the  map,  and 
had  brought  him  by  easy  stages  into  New 
York.  I’d  got  him  booked  for  a  six-round 
prelim  up  at  the  old  Osceola  Club,  and  had 
him  working  out  in  a  ready-made  gym 
behind  Paddy  Madigan’s  fe^-store  and 
livery-stable.  It  wasn’t  just  what  I  want¬ 
ed,  but  purses  wouldn’t  weight  you  down 
so  you’d  notice  it  those  days.  Madigan 
and  me  had  been  boys  together,  and  the 
ring  in  the  back  yard  work^  right  well. 
The  Pueblo  flash  had  just  come  in  after 


a  trot  in  Central  Park  and  was  in  the  ring 
going  five  rounds  with  a  lightweight,  an¬ 
other  lad  of  mine.  I  was  leaning  up 
against  one  of  the  posts  watching  them 
work,  when  there  was  the  awfullest  skirling 
I  ever  heard,  and  in  through  the  wide-open 
double  gate  ran  a  bit  of  a  boy,  doing  his 
damdest  to  leave  behind  a  lot  of  the  rough¬ 
est  Indians  of  kids  you’d  find  anywhere  in 
the  Big  Town. 

“  Here,  here,  what’s  this  goin’  on?”  I 
called,  and  turned  to  find  the  youngster  up 
against  my  shins,  sticking  to  me  like  glue, 
and  as  scared  as  a  rabbit.  The  gang 
gathered  round  and  let  me  know  in  a 
second.  “  That’s  mama’s  boy,”  they  hol¬ 
lered.  “  Make  him  leave  go  of  you,  and 
we’ll  paste  him  good.” 

“All  right,”  I  said,  never  thinking;  and 
catching  the  kid  by  an  arm,  I  yanked  him 
free  and  set  him  down  on  his  feet.  Before 
you  could  wink  he  was  off  again,  ducking 
and  dodging,  with  them  chasing  him  round 
and  round  the  big  cobblestoned  yard.  I 
thought  it  was  lots  of  fun,  but  I  couldn’t 
help  feeling  sore  at  the  young  un,  he  was 
that  far  from  the  kind  of  kid  he  ought  to 
have  been. 

Finally  he  dodged  past  the  ring  and 
headed  out  in  the  lead,  with  nothing  be¬ 
tween  him  and  a  clean  getaway  through 
the  open  gate.  Just  when  he  was  about 
making  it,  a  missing  member  of  the  gang 
came  into  view,  saw  what  was  up,  and 
slammed  the  gate  in  front  of  mama’s  boy. 
I  looked  to  see  big  doings  then.  And  that’s 
just  what  took  place. 

The  runaway  stopped  in  his  tracks  as  if 
he’d  got  a  haymaker  on  the  chin.  He 
stood  looking  ahead  of  him  at  the  big  gate, 
tight  shut,  with  the  bolt  home  fast.  The 
pursuing  gang  was  at  his  heels,  reaching 
for  him.  He  gave  them  a  slant  over  his 
shoulder,  and  beat  it  in  a  flash  over  to 


“Gimme  a  chance,  mister,”  he  piped, 
“an’  I’ll  lick  ’em  all,  one  after  t’other.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  sjieech  always  gets  me. 
I  shooed  all  the  little  rascals  off  and 
waved  my  middleweight  and  lightweight 
out  of  the  ring.  “Picl:  one  of  your  gang,” 
I  said  to  the  kids  standing  round,  mutter¬ 
ing,  “and  I’ll  put  the  pair  of  you  in  the 
ring.”  On  the  second  they  all  stepped  out. 
“Naw,  one  at  a  time,”  I  said.  “Stand  back 
there,”  I  went  on,  driving  at  them.  “I’ll 
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do  the  picking,  and  give  you  both  a  fair 
show.” 

That  sounded  good  to  them,  and  then 
I  looked  down  at  the  morsel  of  humanity, 
rising  little  higher  than  my  belt-buckle. 
Suffering  cats!  Sizing  him  up,  I  got  quite 
a  shock.  He  looked  as  if  a  breath  of  wind 
would  lift  him  and  leave  him  sticking 
against  the  wall  like  a  |X)stage-stamp.  He 
wasn’t  much  thicker  than  a  war  sandwich, 
and  he  had  white  hands  on  him  that 
reminded  me  of  the  things  on  a  year-old 
baby’s  Christmas  doll.  But  that  wasn’t 
it,  so  especially.  He  was  dressed  with  silk 
stockings  and  patent-leather  pump>s  and 
flossy  fuings;  he  had  on  the  cutest  tie,  all 
the  trimmings  of  a  kid  dandy,  and  his  black 
hair  was  in  curls  down  on  his  pearly  fore¬ 
head  and  round  his  pinky  ears.  He  sure 
enough  was  mama’s  boy.  And  when  I 
peeked  closer — good  Lordy,  his  bits  of  nails 
was  manicured! 

“You  sure  you  want  to  fight,  little 
lady?”  I  asked  him,  feeling  like  offering 
him  a  rattle. 

“Gimme  a  chance,”  he  put  back;  and  I 
thought  I’d  let  them  go  at  it  and  stop  it 
before  any  great  harm  could  befall  the 
little  bunch  of  sweetness.  I  picked  out 
the  smallest  of  the  glowering,  touseled 
gang,  then  felt  a  pluck  on  my  sleeve.  It 
was  his  honor,  the  bumished-up  doll,  and 
he  was  pointing  at  the  biggest  husky  of  the 
unwashed  crew.  “I  want  him,  mister,”  said 
the  mite.  “Get  him,  please,  mister?” 

I  wondered  if  I  was  dreaming,  but  I  got 
him.  .\nd  I  staged  it  like  the  real  article. 
I  put  the  middleweight  and  a  false-alarm 
heavy  I  had  hanging  around  in  the  corner 
with  the  big  fellow,  and  I  went  myself  with 
the  lightweight  behind  the  human  sliver, 
dolled  up  like  a  fop.  And  we  made  great 
ceremony  of  getting  the  buckets  and  the 
big  towels  and  the  black  bottles  for  them 
to  suck  on  between  rounds.  And,  best  of 
all,  it  was  to  be  one  of  those  old-time  affairs 
when  men  fought  as  men — when  they  lam¬ 
basted  each  other  with  the  bare  uns. 

WELL,  sir,  we  had  it  all  set,  and  I  was 
ready  for  the  laugh  of  my  life.  We’d 
brought  Paddy  Madigan  back  from  his 
feed-bags  in  the  store,  and  he  acted  as  if 
he  was  referee  at  a  world’s  championship. 
He  called  them  to  the  middle  of  the  ring 
for  instructions,  and  of  course  the  middle- 
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weight  and  myself,  as  chief  seconds,  got 
in  a  helluva  argument.  And  we  had  the 
shoulders  of  the  kids  draped  with  the  big 
towels,  hiding  a  week’s  accumulation  on  the 
neck  of  the  husky  guerrilla,  and  not  show¬ 
ing  half  as  white  as  the  scrubbed  and 
polished  velvet  pelt  of  mama’s  boy.  We 
got  all  arranged  at  last,  and  then  over  in 
our  comer  I  sounded  the  gong  by  kicking 
the  waterbucket.  .\lready  I  was  starting 
to  laugh,  and  then —  Say,  you  won’t 
believe  it! 

Out  went  my  little  fellow  like  a  charge 
of  dynamite.  He  was  into  the  big  bully 
in  the  far  comer  before  you  could  bat  an 
eye,  and  was  hopping  blows  off  him  like 
hail  off  a  tin  roof.  He  pinned  the  big  boy 
right  in  the  corner,  and  fed  him  with  both 
mitts  so  fast  I  looked  for  a  knockout  right 
away.  Honest,  I  did.  -And  I  stood  there, 
not  laughing  any  more,  but  with  my  eyes 
fairly  popping.  For  fast  as  my  little 
beauty’s  fists  were  flying,  my  mind  was 
flying  still  faster.  He  was  Mteen  or  so. 
In  three  years  or  thereabouts  I  saw  myself 
managing  the  champ  of  all  the  universe. 

Madigan  stepped  between  them  and 
saved  the  big  fellow  from  certain  slaughter. 
And,  wishing  to  see  a  fight  with  two  in  it, 
he  took  them  out  to  the  middle  and  started 
them  off  again.  Gee  whiz!  Mama’s  boy 
stepped  around  better  and  better.  He  was 
a  sure-enough  wonder.  And  he  could  never 
go  wrong. 

Get  them  with  the  spirit  and  teach  them 
the  tricks,  and  you’ve  only  got  a  half 
fighter.  When  the  going  gets 'hot,  they’ll 
forget  all  you’ve  ever  told  them  and  start 
slugging  like  a  truck-driver.  But  not  that 
way  with  my  little  tearaway.  When  they 
come  natural  to  the  fighting  ways,  like  he 
sure  did,  then  they’re  all  to  the  mustard 
and  'more  besides.  Then  a  manager  can 
sleep  easy  nights;  then  he  can  pick  out  his 
town  house  and  his  country  estate  and  buy 
a  steam  yacht,  if  he  wants  to.  For  no 
matter  how  tall-wolloping  a  bout  may 
grow,  why,  your  natural  champ  will  go  to 
the  finish  the  way  he  was  bom.  Yes,  sir; 
and  there  before  my  own  two  eyes  was  the 
boy  I’d  been  looking  for  all  these  years! 

He  was  handing  them  out  the  prettiest 
you  ever  did  see.  His  black  curls  weren’t 
even  getting  dusted.  He  was  hitting 
straight  with  right  and  left  like  he  was  Jim 
Corbett,  He  was  stepping  round  that  ring 
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as  sure  and  steady  as  Joe  Cans,  and  as 
quick,  when  needs  be,  as  Abe  Attel.  He 
didn’t  have  one  wild  swing  in  his  system, 
and  the  way  he  blocked  and  picked  them 
out  of  the  air  made  me  think  of  the  fanciest 
of  the  lot — Young  Griffo.  Madigan  looked 
over  at  me,  and  says  he,'  “You’ve  got  a 
bearcat,  Tim.” 

“Surest  thing  you  know,  Paddy,”  I  put 
back,  all  gleeful.  “This  kid  is  Terry 
McGovern,  George  Dixon  and  Young  Cor¬ 
bett  all  rolled  into  one.” 

Now  all  this  didn’t  take  more’n  a  minute, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  Chink’s  chance  of  it 
going  the  full  round.  And,  at  that,  the 
big  lad  that  was  getting  the  basting  was 
game  as  they  come.  All  that  was  wrong 

with  him  was  he  wasn’t  the  class.  But 

he  kept  on  trying  with  fists  in  his  eyes  and 
his  nose  and  his  ears,  till  Madigan,  agree¬ 
ing  with  me,  thought  he’d  got  enough  and 
moved  to  stop  it. 

He  was  just  starting  to  pull  them  away, 
when  something  awful  happened.  My 
prize-winner  went  blooey.  He  slowed  up, 
and,  jumping  juniper!  b^an  to  blub.  Can 
you  beat  it?  Right  off,  my  heart  went 

into  my  shoes.  All  the  hopes  I’d  been 

building  up,  and — the  kid  wasn’t  game.  I 
could  see  it  quicker’n  you  could  think. 
Sure! 

He’d  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  wild 
wallop.  I’d  seen  it  wing  over,  and  then 
there  he  was  just  doing  what  they  do  every 
day — quitting.  Oh,  I  didn’t  ne^  no  one 
to  tell  me.  My  town  house  and  country 
estate  and  steam  yacht  was  fading  fast 
from  sight!  And  the  very  next  thing  he 
took  a  flop  to  the  canvas,  and  started 
yelping  like  he’d  cry  his  heart  out.  Jee- 
rusalem!  I  felt  like  slopping  the  bucketful 
clean  on  top  of  him.  But  before  that 
necessary  bit  of  business  could  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other,  I  heard  a  shrill  treble 
raised  in  protest,  and  glanced  round  and — 
there  she  was! 

My  kiddo’s  mother!  She  was  coming 
out  of  the  back  door,  through  the  feed- 
store.  And  she  had  her  Irish  up  and  blood 
in  her  eye.  I  don’t  like  to  thirik,  much 
less  specify,  what  mama  said  to*  all  of  us 
and  to  me  in  particular.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
this:  Not  a  single  word  one  of  us  put 
back  in  reply.  She  gathered  her  darling 
in  her  arms  and  smoothed  him  down  like 
he  was  delicate  as  a  teething  babe,  and  led 


him  off  crooning  over  him* — crooning  over 
him! 

I  was  that  fair  disgusted  I  drove  the  pack 
of  kids  out  with  loud  shouting  and  ordered 
the  middlewight  back  to  his  work  with  the 
announcement  I  was  in  mind  to  hop  the 
rop)es  and  tan  his  hide  for  the  fun  of  it 
Whew!  Did  you  ever  see  a  mad  fight 
manager?  Well,  at  such  times 'they’re  the 
most  dangerous  critters  alive,  not  even 
excluding  a  bull  with  a  crook  in  his  tail;  and 
of  all  the  maddest  managers  you  ever  saw 
I  was  the  worst.  Just  one  drop  of  fighting 
blood  and —  But  why  talk  about  it? 

My  tough  break  didn’t  end  there.  The 
next  night  my  middleweight  went  on  for 
his  six  rounds  and  in  thirty  seconds  took 
one  on  the  chin  that  knocked  him  all  the 
way  back  to  Pueblo.  Then  for  myself, 
simply  as  a  case  of  self-protection,  I  lit  out 
with  njy  lightweight  for  Butte,  where  they 
come  easier,  only  hoping  to  scrap)e  together 
enough  for  a  meal-ticket  in  the  bushes. 

*  I  'HE  next  year  I  wandered  far  and  wide 
in  the  wilderness,  hopping  into  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  up  to  Dawson  City,  and 
then  down  again  to  Frisco  and  Los  Angeles 
for  them  shyster  four-round  affairs,  and 
all  the  time  keeping  no  more  thhn  one  step 
ahead  of  the  pxwrhouse. 

My  lightweight  was  game  as  a  pebble, 
but  when  you’d  said  that  you’d  said  every¬ 
thing.  He  was  one  of  the  easy  marks  that 
starts  them  from  down  round  their  knee¬ 
caps.  I  had  to  pick  soft  things  for  him, 
or  we’d  both  had  to  write  Hoover  for  quick 
relief.  He  knew  so  little  about  the  fine 
art  of  hit  and  get  away  that  after  every 
mill  a  big  p)ercentage  of  our  earnings  went 
for  sticking-plaster  and  arnica  to  assemble 
the  fragments  and  restore  his  handsome 
mug.  ‘ 

He  was  a  target  for  fair;  but  what  can  a 
plain  manager  do  when  boys  of  class  are  as 
far  between  as  Democratic  Presidents  and 
are  harder  to  get  than  prohibition  under  the 
Eighteenth  Commandment?  Say,  that 
lightweight  and  me  was  lucky  to  keep  any¬ 
wheres  near  a  dining-room  door.  And 
every  so  often  I’d  pick  a  nail  out  of  the 
ring  platform,  cook  it  red-hot  in  the  gasr 
jet  back  in  my  six-by-nine,  and  burn  an¬ 
other  hole  in  my  belt. 

But  in  the  fight  game  it’s  the  same  as  in 
everything  else.  When  things  gfet  so  bad 
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they  can’t  get  worse,  then  you  may  begin 
to  pick  up  hope.  One  night  in  Oakland 
my  lightweight  flattened  a  guy  with  a  lucky 
st^  just  as  they’d  put  up  their  hands.  We 
got  headUnes,  and  two  days  later  I  received 
an  invite  from  Leland  Stanford  to  come 
on  and  give  an  exhibition  in  the  gym. 
We  made  it  free,  riding  on  the  airy  end 
of  a  mail-car',  and  before  the  college  boys, 
with  no  competition  offering,  it  sure  looked 
as  if  my  lightweight  could  step  some. 

But  that  didn’t  amount  to  anything  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  bit  of  luck  I’m 
hinting  at  came  along  in  the  shape  of  a  tall, 
bent-over  professor,  looking,  with  his  big 
goggles  and  mournful  countenance,  as  if 
he’d  cop  a  fortune  wringing  his  hands  and 
crying  at  funerals. 

He  slipped  into  the  chair  beside  me  when 
my  lightweight  was  prancing  and  lumber¬ 
ing  around,  thinking  he  was  a  P^ckey 
McFarland.  And  in  order  to  save  my  eyes 
from  the  pain  of  the  terrible  display,  I  drew 
His  Profess  into  chin  music;  we  got  diummy 
and  I  thought  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him 
of  mama’s  boy. 

He  listened  quietly  for  a  minute,  then 
{»icked  up  his  ears  and  started  shooting 
questions  and  never  stopped  till  he  knew 
as  much  as  either  of  us  does.  Then  when 
the  dismal  p>arty  broke  up  in  the  gym  he 
led  me  off  to  one  side,  and  said  as  how  he’s 
certain  sure  mama’s  boy  is  the  world-beater 
I  at  first  thought  him  to  be. 

I  laughed  right  out  at  him,  it  was  that 
funny  for  a  college  profess  to  be  telling  me 
he  knew  a  fighter  and  that  I  was  not  hep 
to  a  lad  what  had  the  stuff  and  the  mettle. 
But  that  didn’t  faze  him;  oh,  no,  sirree! 
He  started  gabbing  about  ‘‘mental  hazards,” 
and  talking  ’ology  or  something  such;  and 
wound  up  by  predicting  that,  if  I’d  only 
get  rid  of  mama,  the  Ud  would  keep  an 
ambulance  busy  carting  them  from  the  ring 
to  the  hospital. 

But  I  couldn’t  see  it — not  that  day,  any¬ 
way.  No.  I  shook  hands  with  the  pro¬ 
fess  and  bade  him  good-by.  Let  him  stick 
to  his  trade  and  I’d  stick  to  mine.  But  a 
week  later,  when  my  lightweight  went  out 
for  keep>s  in  a  return  shindy  with  his  Oak¬ 
land  victim,  I  got  to  scratching  my  noodle 
and  saying  I  might  as  well  take  a  flyer  on 
the  professor’s  dop)e;  for  that’s  the  only 
bright  speck  showing  anywhere  on  the 
black  honzon.  So  I  dropped  over  to 
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Frisco  and  talked  old  times  to  Nate  CamjH 
bell  across  his  bar;  gave  him  a  spiel,  and 
came  away  with  the  wherewithal  to  land 
me  in  the  Only  Burg. 

Paddy  Ma^gan  greeted  me  like  a  long- 
lost  brother,  but  said  as  how  he  felt  like 
handing  me  a  poke  on  the  nose,  when  I 
related  what  the  profess  had  tipjaed  me  off 
to.  Paddy  just  roared,  and  asked  leave 
to  feel  of  my  head.  I  was  downhearted 
and  half-ashamed;  but  having  started  the 
sparring,  having  traveled  three  thousand 
miles  on  borrowed  tin,  I  carried  the  fight 
back  to  him;  demanded  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  sport  he  was,  and  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  betting  man  and  wouldn’t  lay  his 
shirt  and  ^ks  on  one  chance  in  a  million. 
That  got  him;  I’d  landed  the  knockout  on 
his  soft  spot.  We  started  in  questioning 
the  kids  on  the  comer  next  the*  feed  and 
livery;  and  that  same  evening  at  the  very 
first  opportunity  I  climbed  three  flights  of 
stairs  and,  hat- in  hand,  called  politely  on 
Widow  McGill. 

WAS  she  glad  to  see  me?  Say,  I  was 
looking  first  thing  how  and  where  I’d 
dodge  a  swish  of  a  broom  or  maybe  a 
flying  flatiron.  Give  up  her  boy  to  me, 
inde^?  Was  that  all  and  everything  I 
wanted?  Why  didn’t  I  beg  her  for  the 
rugs  and  the  piano  and  all  the  furniture 
and  the  few  dollars  she  had  laying  in  the 
bank?  I  backed  out  with  her  storming 
away  at  me,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  let 
her  foot  slip. 

Aye,  pride  carrying  her  away  I  suppose, 
she  let  fall  that  her  angel-face  was  up  on 
Broadway  this  and  every  night,  earning 
his  honest  and  profitable  living  tossing  a 
toe  in  the  Sans  Souci  Cabaret.  That’s  all 
I  wanted  or  waited  for  to  hear. 

Paddy  Madigan  and  1  found  a  table  off 
to  one  side,  and  sat  nervous,  hardly  hear¬ 
ing  the  hula-hula  band  and  paying  no 
be^  to  the  dancing  couples  skimming  over 
the  bright  floor.  What  we  were  on  pins 
and  ne^les  for  was  sight  of  mama’s  boy. 
The  band  stopped  and  the  trotters  scattered 
back  to  their  ham  and  eggs.  A  Jane,  all 
smiles  and  no  clothes,  pranced  out  and 
skirled  a  Georgie  Cohan  song.  Then  the 
spwtlight  shifted  over  to  the  corner  of  the 
dancing-floor  near  the  band,  and  many  and 
tough  as  the  fights  I’ve  been  through,  I 
felt  something  thump  my  ribs.  The  crowd 
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starts  clapping;  but  no  need  to  tell  you. 
It  was  the  kiddo! 

He  had  a  slip  of  a  partner;  but  my  eyes 
were  glued  on  mama’s  boy.  Was  he  a 
dancer?  Say,  he  showed  me  for  the  first 
time  what  dancing  means!  He  had  springs 
in  every  toe  and  a  movement  that  would 
set  you  wild.  He  was  there,  forty  ways 
from  the  jack  and  more!  I  sat  there  with¬ 
out  muttering  a  word  till  he  tapp>ed  his 
heels  together  high  in  the  air  and  bowed 
himself  off  while  the  house  went  mad. 
Then  I  looked  at  Paddy  Madigan  and 
Paddy  Madigan  he  looked  at  me. 

“Have  you  still  got  it  in  your  head  to 
sp)oil  a  good  dancer?”  he  asked  me. 

“  He’s  grown  two  inches  and  is  a  natural 
bantam,”  I  said,  trying  to  make  believe 
I’d  never  heard  him. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  show  of  anger. 
“Come  on  out  of  here,”  he  growled.  “TTiat 
sissy  looks  like  he’s  got  powder  on  his  nose; 
and  he  ought  to  be  carrying  lilies  in  his 
hand.”  Then,  when  I  kept  my  chair,  he 
bent  over,  glowering  at  me.  “You’re  not 
looking  in  a  girls’  school,  are  you,  for  a 
man  to  stand  up  and  take  a  beating  in  the 
ring?” 

I  felt  kind  of  foolish,  like  I  was  sinking 
in  the  mud  of  the  North  River.  I  was  up 
against  it  for  fair.  Them  three  thousand 
miles  and  what  I  owed  Nate  Campbell 
started  spinning  through  my  head.  I  was 
sure  in  one  desperate  fix.  My  lightweight 
gone  back  to  driving  a  trolley-car;  all  this 
way  on  another  man’s  money  to  find  a 
promising  kid  gone  to  the  bowwows!  Then, 
from  clear  out  of  nowheres,  an  idea  flashed 
into  my  muddled  noodle. 

“It’s  not  myself  allows  this  lad  is  a  great 
and  unbeatable  fighter,”  I  came  back  at 
Madigan  strong.  “It’s  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  no  one  else,  that  says  it;  and 
any  scallawag  of  a  college  professor  has 
more  in  his  upper  story  in  a  minute  than 
you’ll  have  in  your  garret  in  your  whole 
lifetime,  you  poor  fish!”  With  that  I  rose. 
“I’m  going  to  see  the  boy  myself,  now.” 

Dick  Joyce,  who’d  been  pensioned  off 
the  police  force  for  decrepit  old  age 
when  he  was  hale  and  strong,  just  touching 
forty-five,  was  well  knovm  to  me  as  the  sport- 
loving  and  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Sans 
Souci  Cabaret.  We  went  back  to  the 
dressing-room  together. 


I  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  half-open 
door  of  mama’s  boy  frumping  up  in  front- 
of  a  mirror.  I  started  cussing  that  pro¬ 
fessor  under  my  breath,  but  when  Joyce 
stepped  in,  the  lad  gave  two  buck  leaps  and 
came  out  to  welcome  me.  It  pleases  me 
yet  to  think  of  it.  Ah,  my  hearties,  you 
may  take  all  your  dancers,  good  or 
as  they  come;  but,  one  thing,  you  can’t 
quench  the  fighting  spirit  in  any  man,  dead 
or  alive! 

He’d  been  thinking  of  me  all  along,  he 
said,  and  hoped  to  find  me  so  he  could  go 
in  the  ring.  But  gripping  both  his  han<b, 

I  held  him  at  arm’s  length  and  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes. 

“Before  you  taike  one  step  further,  an¬ 
swer  me  this,  will  you?”  I  said.  “Did  you 
clap  eyes  on  your  maw  before  or  after 
taking  that  flop  in  the  ring  in  Madigan’s 
yard?” 

He  laughed  sort  of  nervous-like,  and  said 
he,  “I  saw  her  opening  the  back  door  of  the 
feed-store  and  coming  out  into  the  yard  be¬ 
fore  Ted  Durkin  had  laid  one  finger  on  me.” 

“You’re  certain  sure?” 

“It  was  mama  had  me  scared,”  he  an¬ 
swered  back. 

“And  the  spirit  of  fight  didn’t  come  over 
you,  in  the  first  place,  till  the  big  double 
gate  was  shut  in  your  face  and  you  thought 
your  mama  couldn’t  find  you?” 

“That’s  about  it,”  he  said,  scraping  one 
toe  on  the  floor  as  if  he  was  sheepish 
about  it. 

“Say,  young  feller,”  I  offered  him  then, 
“I’ll  manage  you  and  make  you  the  great¬ 
est  champ  your  class  ever  saw.  That  pro¬ 
fess  is  a  wise  old  bird.  He  guessed  you 
right,  and  him  three  thousand  miles  away.” 
Then  I  saw  the  kid  wrinkling  his  brow, 
like  he  was  puzzled.  “Oh,  don’t  go  pay¬ 
ing  any  heed  to  my  ramblings,”  I  said, 
realizing  it  must  sound  phony  to  him. 
“It’s  only  a  college  chum  of  mine  I’m  think¬ 
ing  about.” 

Well,  his  nibs  went  on  to  wind  up  his 
dancing  for  the  evening,  and  I  laid  my  plan 
before  my  two  friends.  I  had  the  boy  and 
they  had  the  kale.  But  Paddy  wasn’t 
precisely  friendly  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  putting  up.  Neither  can  I  say 
that  ex-cop,  Joyce,  showed  any  signs  d 
falling  all  over  himself  in  willingness  to 
part  with  any  of  the  long  green.  To  tell 
what’s  true,  they  wouldn’t  fall  for  the 
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professor’s  doj^;  they  were  of  one  mind 
and  emphatic  in  saying  that  when  it  came 
to  matters  of  the  ring  any  college  professor 
wliatsoever  was  the  sure-thing  bunk  and 
original  piece  of  cheese. 

It  looked  as  if  I  was  running  true  to 
form  and  again  on  the  losing  end.  I 
couldn’t  pitch  that  boy  from  the  dancing- 
floor  into  the  ring.  He’d  sure  get  his 
block  knocked  off  unless  he  had  some 
training  and  a  few  weeks  at  least  to  get 
used  to  the  feel  of  the  gloves  on  his  hands. 
This  cost  tin,  and  it  cost  still  more  to  have 
the  kid  out  of  reach  of  his  doting  parent. 
The  only  cash  in  sight  was  in  the  safe- 
keq>ing  of  my  two  tight-wad  friends.  *  I 
scratched  my  head,  as  I  usually  do  when 
great  events  are  threatening,  and,  sure 
enough,  I  tickled  out  a  sweet  fancy. 

“We’ll  find  a  boy  that’ll  give  him  a  try- 
I  out  for  fair,”  I  said.  “How  will  that  suit 
I  the  pair  of  you?” 

:  It  was  agreeable.  And  in  order  to  get 

the  boy  away  from  his  mother,  Joyce  let  it 
be  known  that  a  rehearsal  for  the  new 
I  cabaret  show  was  called  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  When  ten  came  around,  we  w'ere 
q)  in  the  thick  gloom  of  the  Osceola  Club, 
air  still  reeking  with  the  smoke  left 
over  from  the  bouts  the  night  before. 

Cal  Galway  was  a  Mick  from  the  sunny 
slopes  of  Naples.  He  was  a  hummer  close 
to  the  first  flight  of  the  cocky  little  ban¬ 
tams.  Without  any  fussing  we  let  them 
go  at  it.  Cal  had  the  edge,  I’ll  say  that; 
but  it  wasn’t  an  edge  that  any  one  could 
brag  about.  Mama’s  boy  took  a  beating 
ail  right;  but  up  till  the  very  minute  we 
sto|^)ed  it  he  was  coming  back  for  more. 
The  three  judges,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  on  any  or  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
reached  an  agreement,  without  one  dis¬ 
senting  word.  The  proof  of  that  was  the 
voluntary  offer  of  Dick  and  Paddy  to  back 
me  and  the  dancing-master  to  the  limit. 

“For  a  green  youngster  he’s  the  best  I 
ever  clapji^  my  eyes  on,”  says  Captain 
Joirce,  says  he. 

“If  there’s  a  streak  of  yellow  in  that  kid 
it’s  made  of  pure  gold,”  says  friend  Madi- 
gan,  when  my  little  champ’s  head  bounced 
the  floor  and  he  bounced  right  back  on 
bis  legs,  rushing  in  like  a  bull. 

Later  that  ^y  I  paid  another  call  on 
Mrs.  McGill.  I’d  perked  up.  courage  and 
never  halted,  once  she  opened  the  door, 


till  I  was  in  the  sitting-room.  There  I 
pulled  out  two  brand-new  five-hundred- 
dollar  bills,  and  dropp)ed  them,  careless- 
like,  on  the  mahogany.  “I  well  know 
your  boy’s  a  minor,  Mrs.  McGill,”  I  said. 
“This  here  is  only  a  trifle  by  way  of  first 
payment  to  let  him  come  under  my  wing.” 

No,  sir;  it  didn’t  go.  Widow  McGill 
was  a  woman  with  a  mind  of  her  own. 
“Is  it  my  boy  become  a  pug?”  she  reviled 
me.  “Ten  times  your  five  hundreds  would¬ 
n’t  tempt  me.  I  have  him  coming  along 
fine.  He’ll  be  dancing  in  a  Shubert  musical 
comedy  next  thing  j’ou  know,  and  after 
that  you’ll  see  him  a  star  in  the  movies.” 
She  noted  the  doubting  look  I  wore.  “If 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  Doug  Fairbanks  has 
done  it,  why  can’t  my  son  do  it,  too?” 

There  was  no  diluting  with  a  woman  in 
a  frame  of  mind  like  that,  and  I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  go,  the  more  so  when  she  started 
talking  again  in  a  manner  of  way  that  you 
might  call  threatening  and  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  I  had 
a  heart-to-heart  confab  with  the  lad  in 
Joyce’s  office  a  couple  of  hours  later;  and 
that  same  evening  we  lit  out  for  the  Wild 
and  Woolly.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  that,  the 
boy  acting  oi  his  own  free  wishes;  and  it 
makes  me  chuckle  to  think  of  the  job  left 
to  Joyce  and  Madigan.  They  were  to  call 
on  maw  the  next  morning  and  inform  her 
that  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world  was 
being  done  for  her  fond  offspring;  and  that, 
moreover  and  besides,  if  she  wanted  a 
weekly  bit  to  carry  her  along —  But,  as  I 
heard  by  mail  later,  they  never  got  that 
far. 

WELL,  sir,  I  hate  to  let  my  mind  dwell 
on  the  year  and  a  half  that  followed. 
Maw  had  christened  him  Reginald  Morti¬ 
mer  McGill!  He  p>assed  through  the  tank 
towns  as  Bat  Flynn.  At  first  ail  was  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  won  six  prelims  straight 
off  the  reel  in  the  first  round.  I  sent  back 
glowing  accounts  to  Joyce  and  Madigan, 
with  a  share  for  Mama  McGill.  But  some¬ 
how  I  got  to  be  worried. 

Bat  had  a  nervous  way  with  him  every 
time  he  climbed  through  the  ropes.  He 
was  fidgety  and  excitable.  That  wasn’t  so 
surprising,  however,  particularly  in  a  boy 
of  class,  for  they’re  fine-strung;  but  it  was 
the  sudden  way  it  came  on  him  got  me.  I 
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couldn’t  figger  him  out,  nohow,  but  just 
knew  he  was  suffering  from  some  dire  com¬ 
plaint. 

Then  out  in  Des  Moines  we  bumped  into 
a  sharpshooter  that  lived  through  Bat’s 
red-fire  attack,  and  after  two  knock-downs 
came  up,  smiling,  for  the  second  sp>asm. 
It  was  just  gameness  carried  him  to  the 
middle.  He  was  wobbling,  and  I  waited 
confidently  for  the  winning  one  to  go  over. 
But,  holy  mackerel!  it  never  came.  My 
boy  blew  up  for  fair.  Along  in  the  fourth 
I  picked  him  up  from  a  comer,  where  he’d 
b^n  counted  out,  and  no  matter  how  I 
talked  he’d  do  nothing  only  blub  and  blub. 
He  had  no  kick  left.  All  he  was  good  for 
was  just  to  wilt  down  on  his  stool  and  ooze 
salty  tears  like  a  dill  pickle. 

We  were  dated  up  for  Sacramento,  and 
leaving  him  out  at  the  training-camp  I 
hopped  over  to  Leland  Stanford  and  saw 
the  profess.  He  glinted  at  me  through  his 
goggles  like  a  fox,  and  listened  to  my  gab, 
wagging  his  wise  old  nut. 

“Sure,  it’s  a  lead-pipe  cinch,”  he  said,  or 
words  along  that  way.  “The  boy’s  got  the 
old  lady  on  his  mind.  Bet  you  a  million 
to  a  dime,  he’s  a  wonder  in  the  gym  and  a 
dumb-bell  in  the  ring.” 

“You  said  it,  profess,”  I  returned  quickly. 
“If  he  doesn’t  rock  them  to  sleep  in  the 
first  charge,  then  he  blows  up  like  a  bunch 
of  firecrackers.” 

“There’s  nothing  strange  about  it,”  he 
said.  “Most  likely  you  yourself  are  doing 
something  every  day  just  the  way  your  own 
mother  made  you.”  Then  he  nodded  his 
head.  “And  you  do  it  without  knowing 
you  took  the  tip  from  her.  Or  maybe, 
once  again,  you’re  hard-fisted,  and  like  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  ring  because  your 
father  was  a  pugnacious  man,  and  wanted 
you  to  lick  all  the  boys  in  your  home 
town.” 

“Lordy,  profess,  but  you’re  a  wise  galoot!” 
I  handed  him  admiringly. 

“All  you’ve  got  to  do  with  Bat  Flynn,” 
he  returned,  “is  rid  him  of  the  influence 
his  mother  exerts  over  him.  Have  you 
thought  up  anything  along  that  line?” 

“I  came  all  this  way  to  find  out  what’s 
wrong  with  him,  and  the  medicine  to  use,” 
I  answered.  “I  haven’t  one  thought  in 
my  head  on  how  to  cure  him  of  this  sore 
ailment  of  his.” 

“I’ve  told  you  what’s  wrong,  and  it’s  up 


to  you,”  he  gave  back.  “It’s  a  hard  thing 
to  cure,  harder  than  an  ill  of  the  flesh; and! 
don’t  envy  you  one  bit.”  Then  he  started 
in  again,  explaining  how  it  all  works  out 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
his  ’ology,  or  whatever  the  blazes  it  is  you 
call  it. 


WELL,  sir,  there  it  was.  I  was  m  the 
soup.  If  you  look  up  the  back  files 
of  the  Sacramento  p>apers,  you’ll  see  what 
happened  to  Bat  Flynn. 

Don’t  ask  me  anything  about  the  months 
that  followed.  I  hate  to  think  of  them; 
sometimes  they  rack  my  dreams.  We 
won  a  few  in  the  first  stanza;  but  you’d 
never  notice  them  in  the  trail  of  defeats 
we  left  behind  as  we  worked  ourselves 
East.  Yes,  sir,  we  were  headed  for  home. 
I’d  settled  it  in  my  mind.  I’d  talked  to 
that  kid  till  my  tongue  was  half-paralyzed. 
But  no  good.  It  was  always  the  same. 
Locked  in  the  training-quarters,  where  maw 
couldn’t  come,  he  was  a  world’s  wonder. 
Push  him  into  the  ring,  with  the  pubik 
around  and  where  maw  might  pop  up  any 
minute,  and  he  was  the  world’s  greatest 
dub.  Then  the  remote  chance  of  hearing 
a  familiar  voice  calling  out,  “Reginald 
Mortimer,”  crimped  his  nerv'es,  made  him 
as  a  fighter  worse  than  an  old  woman. 

“It’s  no  use,  kid,”  I  said,  as  we  were 
hopping  off  the  train  in  Chicago  one  ev^ 
ning.  “We’ll  only  stay  long  enough  in  this 
bailiwick  to  grab  tickets  for  Broadway. 
I’ll  see  that  Cap  Joyce  gives  you  back  your 
dancing  job,  and  then  I’ll  go  down  to  West 
Street  and  sign  up  a  longshoreman,  who’s 
got  only  cement  between  the  ears.” 

I  meant  it,  I  did.  Why  should  I  worry 
myself  a  minute  more?  The  kid  had  had 
his  chance.  He  had  it  in  him  to  whip  his 
weight  in  weasels,  but  he  couldn’t  stand  up 
any  more  than  a  straw  against  the  simple 
thought  of  his  maw.  I  had  him  in  tow, 
heading  down  La  Salle  street  to  the  ticket- 
oflhce,  when  I  got  a  dig  in  the  slats  and 
looked  round  to  see  my  old  pal,  Lou  House- 


“What  are  you  doing  out  here,  Tim?”  he 
said,  and  then  giving  the  kid  the  once-over, 
“Any  good,  is  he?” 

“Sure  thing,  Lou,  he’s  a  bear.” 

You  see,  I  had  to  stand  up  for  him  in 
self-respect,  and  besides  I’m  not  the  one 
to  rub  any  one’s  feelings  the  wrong  way. 
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What  happened?  Lou  had  a  chance  to 
put  my  boy  on.  I  thought  it  over  a  second 
or  two;  but  what  was  the  use — I’m  a  good 
gimbler,  they  tell  me.  And  what  differ¬ 
ence  did  it  make  if  I  hit  Broadway  a  week 
or  two  early  or  a  week  or  two  late?  I 
took  the  lad  out  near  Hammond,  Indiana, 
to  train. 

We  put  the  bag  up  under  a  maple-tree, 
and  all  the  folks  around  used  to  ga^er  and 
dap  their  hands  when  Bat  beat  it  a  rat-a- 
^  tat  on  the  board.  He  could  lick  creation 
at  that.  We  rigged  a  ring  in  an  empty 
bam,  and  the  boys  came  with  their  girls 
and  paid  us  dimes  to  see  the  youngster 
g(^  through  his  paces.  He  was  good  at 
that.  And  he  used  to  wind  up  with 
dancing-step>s  that  always  set  them  wild. 
He’d  give  them  everything — the  shuflBe 
and  the  breakdown  and  the  old  buck-and- 
wing.  It  wasn’t  what  I  wanted  of  him, 
but  as  we  were  going  to  parb  after  his 
taking  another  walloping,  I  let  him  enjoy 
himself  as  he  would. 

WE  WERE  on  in  one  of  the  early  bouts 
in  Tattersall’s.  Bat  Flynn  got  a 
hand  from  nobody,  except  some  of  the  farmer 
gang  from  Hammond  that  had  come  in,  the 
poor  boobs,  expecting  to  see  him  win. 
They  were  away  back  in  the  dollar  rows, 
and  they  sure  did  kick  up  some  noise.  A 
tough  youngster  from  the  Stockyards  was 
backed  strong  to  make  a  chopping-block  of 
my  man. 

Dan  Patten  had  a  knock-out  record  as 
long  as  your  arm.  He  was  coming  along 
fast,  hea^ng  straight  for  the  star  mills,  and, 
I  thought  to  myself,  my  dancing-master  is 
going  to  wind  up  his  ring  career  at  the  end 
^  a  stiff  pair  of  maulers. 

I  was  sort  of  bored  with  the  evening, 
only  wishing  to  be  started  on  the  last  lap 
for  the  Great  White  Lane.  I  paid  no  more 
than  passing  attention  to  iJie  formal  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  fray.  I  recall  a  kind  of  weari¬ 
ness  when  I  slipp>ed  down  out  of  the  ring 
after  the  clack  of  the  gong,  and  I  turned 
rather  slow,  not  caring  to  be  overquick 
finding  mama’s  boy  gazing  up  at  the  arc 
lights  and  seeing  them  big  as  moons. 

But  I  gathered  motion  and  vim  when  I 
heard  the  crowd  let  out  its  bass  yell.  Holy 
smoke!  My  boy  was  off  like  his  regular 
self!  He  was  fighting  like  the  whirlwind 
I  knew  his  natural  gait  to  be.  He  had  me 
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back  right  off  to  the  morning  when  he 
shook  his  black  curls  and  whanged  tliat 
kid  guerrilla  up  and  down  and  across  the 
ring  in  Paddy  Madigan’s  yard.  I  gripp)ed 
the  edge  of  the  ring  platform  in  both  my 
hands  and  held  my  breath.  Was  he  going 
it,  I  ask  you?  Say,  he  was  eating  up  that 
Stockyards  Turk  just  as  if  he  was  nothing 
more  than  sweet  apple  pie! 

There  was  no  rattly  nerves  in  sight  now. 
I’ll  say  to  you.  No,  sir!  He  had  come 
into  his  own  at  last.  I  could  see  that. 
He  had  picked  up  all  the  tricks  and  arts 
of  the  trade;  he  was  as  fast  as  a  chicken- 
hawk  swooping  down  the  wind.  He  had 
everything,  and  to  spare.  And  before  the 
round  was  half  over  that  crowd  saw  what 
I  saw  myself — that  my  dancing-master  was 
in  a  class  by  himself. 

But  my  mind  went  back  over  the  long 
trail  out  to  Frisco,,  over  the  last  eighteen 
months  or  so,  and  I  waited  for  the  second, 
and  then  I  waited  for  the  third.  But  it 
was  just  the  same.  My  boy  never  batted 
an  eye.  He  was  getting  better,  if  that  was 
possible,  all  the  time.  Just  when  they 
lifted  the  curtain  on  the  fourth  he  put 
over  a  beauty,  and  down  went  Patten.  I 
saw  the  second  in  the  far  comer  getting 
ready  to  toss  in  the  towel.  Dan  rested  on 
one  knee  till  the  count  reached  nine;  then 
got  up  only  to  go  on  the  rop>es  from  a 
wicked  left  where  it  did  the  most  good. 
The  fight  was  as  good  as  won,  everybody 
agreed,  and  then— I  started  to  tear  my  hair. 

The  kid  had  gone  wrong  again.  Aye, 
worse  than  that.  He  just  dropped  his 
arms,  and  stood  gazing  out  at  the  throng. 
And  Dan  Patten  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  reel  over  and  clip  the  dancing-master 
on  the  chin  and  send  his  heels  higher  than 
his  head. 

While  the  count  was  going  on  I  turned 
my  face  away,  thoroughly  disgusted  and, 
without  thinlung,  my  gaze  followed  in  the 
direction  the  boy  had  l^n  looking.  Snakes 
alive!  Who  was  in  sight,  pushing  with 
might  and  main  down  the  jammed  aisle, 
and  trying  to  raise  a  voice  above  the  hor¬ 
rible  din,  but  Widow  McGill! 

I  knew  it  all.  And  I  didn’t  have  to  be 
told  how  hopeless  the  case  was.  I  gathered 
my  shoulders,  ready  to  take  the  worst  she 
had  to  send  and  hand  her  son,  after  the 
knock-out,  into  her  arms.  Suddenly  the 
gong  sounded,  and  the  count  stopped  at 
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seven.  I  climbed  in  like  a  machine,  and 
lifted  mama’s  boy  up  and  carried  him  over 
and  plunked  him  down  on  his  stool. 

Then  there’s  where  it  was.  Maw  reaches 
the  comer  and  stands  calling  for  immediate 
delivery  of  her  son.  What  was  I  to  do? 
Nothing  but  leave  it  to  the  kid  himself. 
And  he  was  coming  to  fast,  and  wanting  to 
run.  He  leaned  over  the  ropes,  bis  eyes 
wild,  and  aching  to  cry;  and  the  crowd, 
getting  hep,  hollered  its  lungs  out,  kidding 
the  poor  guy.  He  was  ready  to  crawl  down 
and  out,  with  me  making  no  move  to  stop 
him,  when  off  goes  the  gong  again. 

Sort  of  peeved,  I  grabl^d  his  arm  and 
slung  him  to  the  middle.  Dan  Patten  is 
out,  full  of  ginger,  ready  to  get  his  man. 
There  was  nothing  to  it  now.  The  kid  was 
watching  maw  out  of  one  eye,  and  his  chin 
was  going  up  and  down,  he  was  that  scared. 
Zip!  goes  Dan’s  right,  and  down  goes  Bat 
Flyim  on  his  hands  and  knees.  One,  two, 
three!  I  hear  another  female  voice.  And  it’s 
was  right  beside  me,  where  maw  herself  has 
been  carrying  on.  But  this  is  a  voice 
singing  a  different  tune. 

“Get  up.  Bat,”  the  voice  was  saying. 
“Get  up  and  fight  for  me!”  Four,  five,  six! 
Bat  Flyim  turned  his  head  and  ojjened  wide 
his  eyes.  “K  you  don’t  get  up  and  lick 
him.  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again.”  Seven, 
eight,  nine!  Oh,  boy! 

My  kiddo  was  on  his  feet,  and  going  like 
a  house  afire.  Man,  it  was  wonderful!  He 
had  his  heart  back  in  its  natural  place,  and 
was  handling  himself  like  a  thoroughbred. 
He  drove  Dan  Patten  before  him  from  post 
to  post;  he  leaned  on  him  with  the  grand 
old  right  and  left,  then  bent  him  over  with 
a  drive  in  the  midriff,  and  then  sent  him 
miler  into  dreamland  with  a  snappy  upp>er- 
cut  that  went  home  clean  as  a  whistle. 
And  when  the  count  was  over  he  picked 
up  the  still  sleeping  near-fighter,  and 
flopped  him  down  in  his  corner,  with 
the  shout  to  his  seconds,  “Who  have  you 
got  next?” 

And  as  for  myself,  I  jumped  up  and 
wound  both  my  arms  around  the  kid. 
Why?  Because  I  knew  maw  was  a  i>ast 
member;  because,  gootl  woman  as  she 
was,  she  was  down  for  the  long  cpunt. 
And  next  I  leaped  down  and  took  a  slip 
of  a  girl  in  a  fierce  embrace  and  smacked 
her  l^fore  all  the  crowd,  wild  with  glee. 
Why  not?  Flossie ’d  found  the  secret  for  me. 


She  knew  more  than  that  dunce  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  All  of  us  men  was  just  deaf,  duirt 
and  blind  compared  to  her.  I’d  seen  he 
before.  She’d  been  hanging  around  out  it 
Hammond;  many  a  dime  of  hers  I  hadk 
my  kick.  And  my  boy?  Oh,  they’re  ij 
the  same — he’d  made  sweet  to  her  and 
never  peep>ed  a  word. 

Maw  set  up  an  awful  holler,  of  count, 
but  the  knot  was  tied  in  the  City  Hall  tk 
next  morning  with  me  acting  grandly  the 
part  of  best  man. 

The  great  manager  felt  of  his  Adam’s 
apple.  “I’ll  allow  it’s  as  dry  as  the 
Arizona  desert,”  he  said,  and  neatly  lifted 
the  cap  off  another  bottle  of  Mrs.  Bresltfs 
home  brew.  “You’ll  be  joining  me?”  he 
inquired. 

“That  I  will,”  I  replied.  “But  whit 
about  the  rest  of  your  yarn?” 

He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  collar  risn; 
in  the  gl&ss  and  fixed  me  with  a  lo(^  d 
scorn.  “Did  you  never  hear  tell  of  my 
little  champ?  Did  you  never  see  him  h 
action?  Can’t  you  or  any  fan  call  off  his 
record  from  your  own  memory,  without 
troubling  at  at  all?  Sine  you  can;  but 
I’ll  tell  the  tale  in  short  for  you  now: 

“We  put  the  corpse  of  Bat  Flynn  in  i 
lead  casket  and  sealed  it  up  and  droj^ 
it  at  the  dead  of  night  to  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Michigan.”  He  looked  at  me.  “Do 
you  get  me?  What  kind  of  a  champ 
would  he  be  with  that  mile-long  string  d 
knock-outs  chalked  up  against  his  record? 
After  that  my  peerless  little  scrappe 
mopped  up  the  ring  with  every  bantam 
they  could  dig  up  in  the  whole  United 
States,  in  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  Spain, 
China  and  Peru.  In  twelve  months  we 
split  a  fortune  and  hired  J.  P.  Morgan  to 
dope  our  income  tax.” 

“Oh,  aye,  and — well,  here’s  to  your 
champ,”  I  said. 

“Drink  hearty,”  he  came  back;  and  we 
tipped  glasses  to  each  other. 

Then,  just  as  I  was  smacking  my  lips, 
there  was  a  sound  down  the  long  hall  m 
of  some  one  bursting  in.  I  looked  in 
alarm  at  my  good  host,  but  he  was  sitting 
back  with  great  calm  on  him  and  a  twinUe 
in  his  eye.  We  heard  a  fast  scurry  of  feet, 
and  then  who  should  come  rushing  in  but 
our  jim  dandy,  Jackie  Farley,  the  East  Side 
Terror,  who  had  laid  the  Frisco  Wildcat 
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low.  And  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
scrape  or  mark,  on  him;  and  he  was  all 
dressed  up  in  smiles,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  picture  of  a  girl  who  was  holding  him 
by  the  hand. 

“What’s  been  keeping  the  pair  of  you — 
Bat  and  Flossie?”  asked  Tim  Breslin,  lay¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  the  names  and  looking 
straight  and  saucy  at  me. 

“>^y,  darn  you,  Tim,”  I  exclaimed, 
rising,  “I  was  hep  all  the  time.” 

“Like — like  Kelly  was,”  Tim  shot  back, 
rocking  with  laughter  in  his  chair. 

I  was  busy  with  the  congratulations 
fitting  for  such  an  occasion,  when  some  one 
else  joined  oiu:  merry  party.  Mrs.  Breslin 
came  rustling  in.  She  looked  neither  at 
Flossie  nor  Tim  nor  me,  but  had  eyes  only 
for  Jackie  Farley.  She  breathed  something 
about  having  waited  up  for  him,  then 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  crooned: 
“Mama’s  boy!  They  didn’t  hurt  you,  did 
they,  mama’s  boy?” 


“He  finished  him  in  three  rounds,”  1 1 
heard  Flossie  say  proudly. 

Then  I  felt  a  pluck  at  my  sleeve,  and 
turned  to  see  Tim  Breslin  looking  at  me 
with  a  broad  grin. 

“The  harder  the  breaks  against  you,  the 
greater  your  luck  some  day,”  he  said. 
“When  Mrs.  McGill  and  me  got  to  talking 
it  over  in  Chicago  it  wound  up  by  he 
knocking  me  out  cold.  Then  when  the 
buzzing  began  to  clear  away  from  my  brain, 

I  hint^  that  as  the  young  uns  were  g( 
to  hitch  up — ”  he  broke  off,  laughi^  m 
a  sort  of  bashful  way — “well,  you  k^ 
how  them  things  is,  even  with  a  hard-boQtd 
egg  like  me.” 

I  was  so  elated  I  offered  him  my  hand  1 
But  he  turned  aside,  beaming  good  nature 
on  his  wife,  and  touched  her  gently  on  the 
arm. 

“Come  on,  maw,”  he  said.  “Leave  Regi¬ 
nald  Mortimer  be.  You’re  manager  of  me, 
and  Flossie  is  manager  of  him.” 


The  Vermonter  Departing 


By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 


■pJE  DROVE  alone  beside  his  sugar  bush; 

His  measure-pacing  horse  was  not  quite  slow 
Enough  to  let  him  fill  his  deepening  eyes 
With  the  wine-washed  November  afterglow. 


In  silence  sunk,  he  took  the  windy  turn 

Round  the  gulfed  woods,  and  past  the  Tories’  well. 
The  falls  of  Little  River  in  his  ears 

(Or  in  his  memory!)  sounded  like  a  shell. 


The  mountains  had  been  hidden.  Now,  near  home, 
He  saw  them:  Windward,  in  its  barren  pride; 
Blaze,  with  its  sunset  rocks;  and  Pioneer, 

The  cloven  giant  of  that  countryside. 


Their  leaflessness,  their  stillness  and  their  age 
He  let  his  spirit  drink.  He  slowed  again 
His  ancient  horse,  and  stayed  to  look  his  fill 
All  that  last  hour  before  the  evening  train. 
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The  Tale  of  a  Triumph 

The  Author  Lifts  Us  Out  of  the  Prosaic  Present  and 
.  Plants  Us  in  a  Far-off  and  Strangely  Romantic  Age 


By  H.  C.  Bailey 


The  king  was  handling  his  new 
arrows  and  talking  kw  to  his 
new  chancellor.  T^e  king’s  fool 
chuckled  as  he  drew  the  portraits 
of  djancellor  and  king.  For  King  Henry 
was  squat  and  bulky,  with  bristling  red 
hair  above  a  coarse  red  face  and  shabby 
withal;  but  his  chancellor  stood  stately  in  a 
brocaded  robe,  darkly  handsome,  of  a  look 
to  wm  hearts  and  minds.  The  king 
stabbed  his  finger  with  an  arrow,  swore  and 
sudied  it,  and  sucking,  continued  to  argue 
about  what  Gratian  said  in  his  Decretum. 
The  chancellor  set  him  right  and  the  king 
flung  the  book  at  his  head;  the  chancellor 
cau^t  it,  found  the  disputed  place  and  set 
it  down  in  front  of  him,  saying, 

“God  be  with  you.” 

“What,  priest,  when  I  am  wrong?” 

“Even  so,  my  lord,”  and  the  chancellor 
went  out  laughing. 

“By  my  faith,  I  love  that  fellow,”  the 
king  turned  and  slapp)ed  his  fool  on  the 
shoulder.  “And  what  is  your  work, 
brother?” 

Bran  held  out  his  picture  at  arm’s  length. 
“Riddle  me,  riddle  me  ree,  can  you  tell 
which  the  king  may  be?” 

“Rogue,”  said  the  king  with  that  short 
loud  laugh  of  his,  for  the  picture  was  so 
drawn  that  in  it  Thomas  Becket  was  a  king 
making  mock  of  some  bailiff  or  groom. 
"Am  I  so?”  he  tweaked  Bran’s  ear.  “Well, 
God  made  us  all.” 

“Nenny,  nenny,  brother.  You  made 
Dan  B^et.  And,  faith,  he  can  deck  it, 
until  he  shall  wreck  it.” 

“How  now?”  The  big  brow  gathered. 
“What  has  the  fool  against  my  friend?” 

“Speak  good  words,  brother.  The  fool 
is  the  older  friend.” 

“And  the  oW  friend  is  jealous  of  the 
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new?”  Henry  flung  an  arm  about  him. 
“Bran,  Bran,  you  are  a  child.” 

“Nenny,  brother.  Bran  fears  naught 
nor  needs  aught,”  he  touched  the  king’s 
hand. 

“What,  then?  The  man  is  a  true  man.” 

“Yea,  yea.  The  man  is  true  and  the 
man  is  wise.  But  the  violent  man  shall  not 
live  out  half  his  days.” 

“Violent?  God’s  body,  he  is  the  court¬ 
liest  of  us  all.  What,  man;  has  he  been 
har^  with  my  fool?” 

“Na,  na  He  is  blithe  to  Bran ;  he  is  good. 
But  he  is  a  hard  man,  Henry.” 

The  king  laughed  loud.  “Fear  not, 
brother.  I  am  hard  enough.” 

“Said  the  flint  to  the  steel  And  thereof 
came  fire.” 

“Oh,  Bran,  old  Bran,  you  are  a  dreamer.” 

“Yea,  yea.  Old  I  am  in  my  soul  and  I 
dream  dreams.  And  I  fear  what  I  see  in 
my  dreams.  Do  you  dream  never,  Henry?” 

“I  have  only  one  life  to  live,  brother,” 
the  king  said  and  started  up  and  went  oS 
with  his  arrows  and  his  book  of  law. 

Bran  went  on  working  at  another  pic¬ 
ture,  a  picture  of  a  king  in  his  crown 
washing  the  feet  of  beggars  and  in  a  while 
the  chancellor  came  back  with  a  sheaf  of 
parchments.  “The  king  is  gone,  friend?” 

“And  Thomas  is  come.  God  save  us 
all.” 

“Now  what  has  Bran  against  poor 
Thcmias?”  he  came  and  stood  by  Bran’s 
side  and  Bran  looked  up  at  him. 

“You  have  a  long  nose,  brother.” 

“I  confess  the  nose.  But  it  harms  none 
but  me.” 

“I  like  it  iK>t  when  a  man  has  a  long  nose.” 
“You  mistake  me  and  know  not  why. 
It  is  not  Christian,  brother  fool.” 
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“Na,  na,  but  human  it  is.  Are  you 
Christian,  brother?” 

“I  trust  in  God.” 

“Then  forgive  your  enemies.” 

“How  now?  Who  is  mine  enemy?” 

“A  hit,  a  hit.  That  struck  home, 
Thomas.” 

The  chancellor  made  merry  no  more. 
“You  strike  shrewdly,  brother.” 

“Then  forgive  poor  Bran.” 

“By  my  faith,  I  dare  not.  Nay,  brother, 
I  forgive  no  man  who  is  a  better  man  than 
lam.” 

And  Bran  watched  him  keenly.  “Yes, 
you  speak  from  the  heart,”  he  said.  “There 
is  greatness  in  you,  brother.  I  am  sorry.” 

“This  is  a  strange  fellow.”  Becket  laid 
his  hand  on  the  big  head.  “What  do  you 
see  that  I  see  not?” 

Bran  thrust  forward  his  pictiu-e  of  the 
crowned  king  serving  beggars.  “That  is  for 
me,  brother?”  Becket  said  in  a  moment. 
“Well,  I  need  the  lesson,  God  knows.  And 
what  is  this  other?”  Bran  drew  it  away, 
but  he  laid  hands  on  the  mocking  picture 
of  king  and  chancellor.  “Oh,  rogue,”  he 
laughed.  “This  must  to  the  king.” 

“He  has  had  it,  brother.  And  is  gone 
away  merry.” 

“Aye,  and  where  is  he  gone?  For  here 
is  a  day’s  work  to  do.” 

“Three  things,  yea,  and  four,  Solomon 
he  had  found  that  his  wisdom  might  not 
know,  and  a  fifth  there  is  which  is  darker 
yet:  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  the  way 
of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  way  of 
a  serpent  on  a  rock  and  the  way  of  a  man 
with  a  maid.  But  who  knows  the  way  of 
Henry  oiu-  king,  cousin  Solomon?” 

The  chancellor  looked  at  him  gravely. 
“I  would  seek  it  out,  brother!” 

“Yea,  yea,  if  you  were  a  fool,”  Bran  said. 

The  king  was  among  his  people,  away 
across  the  river  in  the  fields  beyond 
the  Abbey.  There  the  guilds  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  made  holiday  in  honor  of  new  rights 
of  market  and  there  was  archery  and  cock- 
fighting  and  bull-baiting  and  quarterstaff 
play  and  joys  less  bloody. 

In  and  out  of  the  frohc  went  the  king  in 
his  shabby,  short  cloak  as  hearty  and  jolly 
as  any  of  them.  He  limped  in  his  English, 
a  man  of  many  tongues,  but  he  understood 
it  and  he  had  a  laugh  for  every  jest  and  a 
kfiowing  eye  for  every  girl  and  if  any  dared 


to  know  him  and  do  him  reverence  thot  ^ 
was  a  cuff  and  a  coarse  joke.  ( 

He  was  arm  in  arm  with  some  merry  irift  '  ^ 
in  the  circle  about  two  dancing  bean,  ’ 
shouting  and  rocking  with  laughter  lit  :  “ 

her,  when  riding  by  came  his  queen  witi  * 
Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  the  Marches,  and  ' 
a  splendid  company.  The  king,  who  saw  ' 
everything,  saw  her,  but  seemed  not  to  i 
see  and  roared  to  his  bears.  Queen  ; 
Eleanor,  checked  to  a  foot’s  pace  by  tbt 
press  of  the  crowd,  would  not  see  what  sht  | 
saw  and  rode  like  a  statue  of  majesty. 

“By  the  bones  of  the  ConquerOT  this 
rabble  needs  a  master,”  Mortimer  said,  but 
she  answered  nothing  and  he  pushed  on 
and  bade  his  men  ride  down  who  stood  in 
their  way.  So  they  broke  through  and  tht 
crowd  surged  and  scoffed  and  howled  and 
turned  to  its  sport  again. 

In  a  while  after  the  king  drew  off  and. 
trudging  across  country,  came  to  a 
where  a  girl  stood  waiting.  While  he  was 
still  far  off  she  had  seen  him  and  watched, 
her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  but  when  he 
was  come  she  sto^  as  though  there  were  no 
life  in  her,  very  still  and  pale  and  her  eyes  . 
looked  beyond  him. 

“Good  child,”  said  he  and  he  laughed  and 
took  her  and  kissed  her. 

She  was  at  his  will,  she  did  not  move  in 
his  arms.  When  he  let  her  go  she  turned 
from  him,  her  hand  at  her  throat.  He 
graspsed  it  and  with  it  made  her  look  at 
him.  “Ah,  my  lord!”  she  cried. 

“What  now,  Izan?”  he  said  gently.  j 
“That  is  my  soul  cries  out  in  me.” 

“And  is  it  not  mine?” 

“I  do  not  know  what  I  am,  no,  nor  who  | 

I  am  now.  I  am  here  with  you.”  | 

“Why,  child,  does  that  make  you  sad?"  y 
“I  can  not  tell.  You  bid  me  come  and  1  j| 
must  come.  You  know  and  I  know  not 
more.”  | 

“Dear  woman,”  he  said  and  caressed  her. 

She  was  small,  this  Izan  de  Bocland,  and 
frail,  her  body  lost  in  her  flowing  blue  gown, 
her  hands  and  feet  like  a  child’s,  but  from 
her  delicate  keen  face  looked  forth  a  life 
eager  and  brave.  | 

“What  do  you  need  of  me,  my  lord?”  I 

“To  feel  you  with  me,  child.”  He  drew 
her  little  arm  through  his  and  since  he  could  || 
never  be  still,  walked  to  and  fro  with  her  ■ 
while  he  made  her  talk  of  what  she  had  _ 
done  all  day,  of  all  her  tasks  and  her  ways 
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and  her  thoughts.  A  tale  of  the  smallest 
things,  of  the  simple  life  of  a  poor  knight’s 
daughter;  but  her  talk  was  as  if  she  showed 
him  herself  and  gave  it.  And  he  listened 
while  the  darkness  gathered  about  them  till 
she  fell  silent  and  looked  at  him,  her  eyes 
dark  as  the  night  sky,  but  her  face  was 
white.  “Dear  We,”  he  said  and  kissed  her. 
“Come  to  me  again,  come.” 

“My  lord,”  she  said  like  a  prayer  and 
watched  him  hurrying  into  the  dark. 

^T\)  THE  castle  at  Shrewsbury  the  queen 
had  come  long  before  him  and  Roger 
Mortimer  led  her  to  her  bower  and  there 
in  due  form  was  grateful  for  the  honor  she 
had  done  him  in  visiting  his  poor  lands 
and  house. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  “We 
have  had  good  entertainment,  my  lord,” 
and  turned  to  her  women  and  bade  them 
bring  the  prince. 

“You  are  gracious,  madam.  I  can  not 
pardon  myself  that  you  were  troubled  by 
the  herds  of  these  brute  common  folk.” 

“It  is  no  blame  of  yours,  Roger.” 

“By  my  honor,  if  I  were  lord  in  Shrews¬ 
bury  it  would  be  a  sad  town  on  the 
morrow.”  He  looked  at  her  keenly.  “But 
the  way  is  now  to  let  the  base  rogues  have 
their  God’s  blood,  it  can  not  last  nor 
shall  not!” 

“Is  that  a  threat,  my  lord?” 

“You  are  my  queen.  None  knows  it  as 
I  know  it,  Lady  Eleanor.”  He  came 
nearer,  looking  down  into  her  eyes;  he  was 
a  man  very  sure  of  his  magnificence,  not 
without  cause,  for  he  was  made  in  the  grand 
style,  large  and  handsome,  with  the  fair 
bright  color  of  the  old  Norse  race  before  it 
was  made  Norman  in  France.  He  took  her 
hand.  “My  queen,”  he  said  again. 

And  the  women  brought  in  her  little 
Prince  Henry,  who  came  in  a  rage  scolding 
and  beating  them.  “Here  is  one  who  is 
made  to  rule,  Roger,”  she  smiled. 

“Aye,  there  is  royalty  in  him,”  the  man 
said  and,  seeing  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done  with  her  then,  made  a  graceful  dep>ar- 
ture. 

The  king  was  late,  the  king  was  in  a 
hurry  and  his  court,  hungry  with  long  wait¬ 
ing,  found  him  sitting  down  to  supper  before 
they  were  in  their  places,  a  distressing  thing, 
but  not  new.  On  his  own  high  table  a  third 
cup  Mras  set  and  he  looked  at  it  and  from  it 
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to  the  queen.  “I  have  bidden  Roger  Mor¬ 
timer,”  she  said. 

“A  bold  girl,”  he  said  with  his  loud, 
short  laugh.  “But  she  says  come  and  his 
mightiness  comes  not.  Cry  aloud,  for  he 
is  a  god.” 

“You  are  merry,  my  lord.  God  knows 
why.  The  man  has  b^n  my  host  to-day. 
Now  I  am  his.” 

“What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  queen  delights  to  honor?  Nay,  what 
shall  not  be  done?” 

“Aye,  mock  me,”  she  said  fiercely.  “Be 
sure  that  I  honor  no  man  base-bom,  no, 
nor  of  ba.se  likings,  my  lord.” 

“See  where  he  comes!  Do  I  bid  the 
trumpets  sound,  Eleanor?” 

And  Roger  came  in  dignity.  He  made 
the  speech  that  was  due,  something  about 
asking  pardon,  something  about  the  honor 
done  him. 

“God’s  bod}',  man,  you  should  be .  a 
herald,”  the  king  cried.  “Sit  down  to  your 
meat  or  you  will  have  us  gone  while  you 
are  empty.” 

Roger  made  the  best  of  it.  He  risked  a 
glance  at  the  queen  and  sat  down  and  began 
to  talk  easily  of  horse  and  hawk  and  hound. 
The  king  would  not  have  it.  Eating,  as  his 
wont  was,  like  a  man  who  has  but  one 
minute  to  spare  for  the  hunger  of  a  day, 
he  engaged  Roger  with  great  affairs.  The 
right  order  of  the  realm,  how  it  stood  with 
the  barons,  how  the  commons  fared,  what 
was  the  need  of  the  time,  on  all  this  the 
king  urgently  sought  Roger’s  thoughts.  No 
doubt  that  he  was  jeering  at  the  man;  he 
used  no  pains  to  hide  it.  But  Roger  came 
off  well  enough,  making  grave  earnest  of 
the  business,  like  one  conscious  of  ill-bred 
folly,  but  ruling  it  out  of  his  thought. 

“This  is  the  sum  of  my  mmd,”  he  said  at 
last.  “The  conunon  folk  must  have  a 
master.” 

“Solomon  Mortimer!”  The  king  pushed 
back  his  chair.  “My  father  chastised  them 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  them  with 
scorpions,  said  Solomon.”  He  turned  and 
kicked  at  Bran.  “Eh,  fool,  was  it  Solo¬ 
mon?” 

Bran  was  huddled  on  his  stool  in  a  quest 
for  marrow.  “Peace,  brother,  peace,”  he 
mumbled.  “I.et  me  suck  me  my  bone.” 

“God’s  body,  it  is  well  said.  There  is  the 
king’s  part,  ^lomon:  give  the  folk  peace 
to  suck  their  bones.”  He  started  up. 
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“Yet  there  is  some  sooth  in  you.  The  land 
must  have  a  master.  Go  find  him,  Solo¬ 
mon.”  He  flung  out  his  hand  to  the 
queen.  “Onne  with  us,  my  fool,”  he 
called  over  his  shoulder. 

“Oh,  Henry,  my  brother,”  Bran  groaned 
at  them,  “is  this  your  peace?”  • 

When  they  came  to  his  room  of  audience, 
the  king  thrust  a  kLss  on  her  and  cried 
“Good  dreams,  Eleanor,”  and  fell  into  a 
chair  and  drew  parchments  to  him. 

She  stood  over  him.  “Let  the  fool  be 
gone,  Henry.” 

“God’s  my  judge,  I  thought  we  were  rid 
of  him,”  the  king  laughed,  and  feigned  to 
look  round  the  room.  “Aye,  aye,  all  is  well. 
Sleep  sound,  my  woman.  We  have  done 
with  Roger  Mortimer.” 

She  stamped  her  foot.  “You  need  no 
fool  who  fool  it  so  well.  Out,  Bran.  I 
have  talk  for  your  master.” 

“Hei^o,  come  and  go,  hit  me  high,  hit 
me  low.  (^oth  I,  Dan  Shuttlecock.”  Bran 
lounged  away^ 

But  the  king  tripped  him  up.  “Lie 
down,  brother.  Nay,  good  wife,  if  you  must 
talk,  none  so  fit  to  hear  as  brother  Bran.” 

Bran  had  made  an  elaborate  stagger  and 
a  hidicrous  fall,  but  the  queen  was  in  no 
temp>er  to  laugh.  And  from  the  ground 
he  groaned.  “Eleanor,  Eleanor,  hear  poor 
Bran:  Queen  is  queen  but  man  is  man, 
woman  may  win  what  no  queen  can.” 

The  king  threw  a  strange  look  at  him. 
The  9ueen  cried  out:  “Why,  then,  let  all 
the  world  hear.  I  say  you  use  me  vilely, 
Henry — Henry  the  Angevin.” 

“My  gentle  girl  of  Poitou,”  the  king 
laugh^. 

“It  was  a  king  that  I  came  to  wed.  A 
king  you  are  called,  but  no  king  indeed. 
A  ^g  of  the  greasy  commons,  a  king  of 
villains  and  serfs.  Not  a  baron  in  your 
land,  no  knight  nor  man  nobly  bom  but 
spits  upon  you.” 

“Hear  the  words  of  Solomon  Mortimer.” 

“You,  you  have  no  friends  but  churls. 
You  live  among  the  hovels.  You  choose 
out  men  base-born,  no  man’s  sons,  to 
honor,  like  this  son  of  earth  that  is  your 
new  chancellor,  like  the  fool  who  lies  there. 
These  are  our  king’s  men.  Death  of  God, 
what  a  king!  I  am  weary  of  it.  Master 
Angevin.” 

And  here  came  in  the  chancellor  laden 
with  his  parchment  sheaves.  He  stopped 


and  bowed  and  with  something  of  a  sigh 
was  going  out  again. 

“Nay,  nay,  it  is  naught,  Thomas.  Have 
you  done,  sweet  wife?”  the  king  laughed. 

“Look  to  yourself,”  she  cried.  “Aye, 
there  you  are  well  set  betwixt  your  cl^ 
and  your  fool,”  and  she  stormed  out. 

The  chancellor  sat  himself  down  and 
smoothly  began  to  talk  of  scutage. 

“Oh,  Henry,  brother  Henry,  here  is  no 
right  but  double  wrong,”  Bran  groaned. 

The  king  started  round.  “You  have 
your  word,  too?  What  is  your  word,  wise 
man?” 

“Both  be  wrong  and  neither  is  right, 
O  Henry,  my  brother,  God  give  you 
light!” 

The  red  brow  bent.  “What  wrong  have 
I  wrought,  fool?” 

Bran  dragged  himself  along  the  floor  to 
the  king’s  feet.  “Who  is  your  child’s 
mother,  she  is  like  none  other.” 

“Bran,  Bran,”  the  king  said,  and  his  head 
lay  on  the  big  head.  “What  a  man  gives, 
that  he  is  given.” 

“Yea,  brother,  yea.” 

“Aye,  but  he  can  give  wily  what  will  be 
taken,”  And  Bran  bowed  his  head  on  the 
king’s  knees. 

IT  WAS  the  next  day  and  the  queen  was 
walking  on  the  walls  when  Roger  Mor¬ 
timer  came  up  behind  her.  How  should 
their  tale  be  told  now?  Nor  he  nor  she 
could  think  that  in  what  they  did  there  was 
wrong:  both  were  well  assur^  that  to  them 
intolerable  wrong  was  done.  Yet  so  the 
world  goes  that  you  will  despnse  them  heart 
and  head.  And  they  well  believed  that 
they  struck  for  the  right  and  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand.  How  could  such  jieople  and  such 
deeds  now  be? 

That  Queen  Eleanor  was  a  woman  shrewd 
and  of  a  great  will  none  deny.  I  hold  it  a 
vulgar  error  to  write  Roger  Mortimer  off 
as  a  ballad-monger’s  villain.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  more  in  him  than  passion.  Or,  if  you 
please,  less.  But  the  tale  must  hurry  or  it 
is  not  true. 

The  Queen  stood  there  looking  out  over 
the  vale  of  Severn  and  Roger  Mortimer 
came  beside  her. 

“You  watch  like  a  princess  in  prison,  my 
qu«n.” 

She  did  not  turn  nor  speak;  she  stood 
like  a  woman  of  stone. 
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“Where  is  the  king,  madam?” 

Then  she  flung  round  upon  him.  “Death 
of  God,  do  you  tempt  me?”  she  cried. 

“Not  I,  by  the  rood.  I  bid  you  think 
oi  your  honor.” 

She  laughed.  “A  word,  man,  a  word. 
What  honor  have  I  left?  Naught  I  am  and 
less  than  naught.” 

“You  have  said,  and  it  is  your  shame 
that  you  say.” 

“You  are  a  bold  man,  Roger  Mortimer.” 

“And  when  will  you  be  bold,  madam?” 

Her  hand  clutched  at  the  battlements 
till  the  knuckles  stood  out.  She  com¬ 
manded  herself.  “Speak,  man,  speak,”  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  “What  is  in  your 
heart?” 

“I  said,  where  is  the  king,  madam?” 

“Blood  of  God,  man,  I  know  not  nor 
care.  Chaffering  with  this  scullion  or 
that.” 

“It  is  like  enough.  But  in  a  little  while 
he  will  be  with  a  scullion’s  wench.  He  has 
marked  one  down  as  your  stoat  marks  down 
a  coney.  Each  creature  does  after  his  kind, 
Eleanor,  and  such  is  he.  He  spends  him¬ 
self  for  a  broken  man’s  daughter  and  day 
by  day  seeks  her  out.  A  blowsy  milk¬ 
maid  has  him.  And  you — nay,  what  are 
you?” 

“Are  you  true,  Roger?” 

“I  lie  to  no  man  nor  for  no  woman’s 
sake.  Are  you  true,  Eleanor?” 

“You  dare — ”  she  turned  on  him. 

“Aye,  madam,  I  dare  all  for  your  honor. 
And  what  dare  you?  By  the  bones  of  the 
Conqueror  we  have  borne  enough  from 
this  scullions’  king.  There  is  no  lord  in 
all  the  land  that  is  not  wronged  by  him. 
And  you  that  made  him  great  most  foully 
wronged.  I  say  it  is  the  hour  to  strike. 

“Show  me  this  girl.” 

He  laughed.  “Girl  and  man  too.  Coney 
and  stoat.  I  swear  to  you  I  will  snatch 
them  up  and  bear  them  off  to  my  hold  in 
Bridgenorth  if  you  will  give  me  your  ban¬ 
ner  to  bear.  Come!  All  the  marches  will 
rise  for  me  and  if  we  strike  under  the 
queen’s  banner  the  lords  of  the  north  will 
join  hands  with  us  and  we  will  make  an 
end  of  this  king  of  scullions  and  Eleanor 
shall  be  the  kdy  of  England.  Do  you 
dare?” 

She  grasped  at  his  hand.  “Fail  not  you.” 

“Faith  of  God,  not  II  I  shall  have  him 
caged  this  night.” 
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She  laughed.  “And  I — I  shall  speak  with 
him  in  his  cage.” 

“Ride  out  before  the  sun  sets.  He  will 
be  hungry  for  you.” 

ON  THAT  morning,  Izan,  having  set  in 
order  her  dairy  and  her  little  house¬ 
hold,  left  her  father  in  a  chair  in  the  sun 
with  arrows  to  plume  and  his  old  hound  at 
his  knee  and  wandered  away  to  the  cojjse 
that  was  her  shrine.  She  had  no  thought 
of  her  lord’s  coming  then,  for  she  had 
schooled  herself  to  count  upon  nothing 
from  him.  Twice  he  would  come  and  seem 
to  live  for  it,  then  fail  her  thrice;  but  she 
loved  to  be  in  the  place  and  remember,  poor 
child,  and  dream. 

But  on  this  morning  the  king  broke  loose 
from  his  chancellor’s  burden  of  tasks  be¬ 
times-  and  left  that  shrewd  man  wondering. 
“God  guide  you,  brother,  you  walk  like  a 
man  in  his  sleep,”  said  Bran,  making  way 
for  him  on  the  stair. 

“Say  like  one  who  walks  in  the  dark, 
good  friend,”  Becket  said.  “Can  you  give 
me  light?” 

But  Bran  made  a  miserable  face  and 
shook  his  head  and  went  on  groping. 

So  on  this  morning  the  king  came  to  Izan 
where  she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  hazels. 
She  started  as  she  saw  him  and  the  cow- 
shps  fell  from  her  lap.  She  stood  and 
clasped  her  hands,  her  eyes  large  and  dark 
in  a  white  face.  He  rushed  upon  her,  the 
short,  burly  man,  red  and  laughing,  and 
she  was  lost  in  his  arms.  But  then  he 
kissed  her  gently  enough  and  held  her  away 
to  look  at  her.  “A^y,  child,  what  is 
it?” 

“I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know,”  she 
trembled.  “It  is  strange  and  terrible.” 

“There  is  fear  in  you.  God’s  body,  Izan, 
you  must  not  fear.” 

“There  is  no  fear,”  she  said  quietly. 
“But  I — I  can  not  see.” 

“Make  me  welcome,  my  heart.” 

“Ah,  welcome,  welcome,”  she  put  her 
little  hands  on  his  breast,  “if  it  is  well  for 
you.” 

“Child,”  he  kissed  her  hands,  “you  are 
sweet  life  in  my  veins.” 

“You  are  all  power,  you  charge  upon  me 
and  carry  me  off  and  I  know  nothing  but 
you.  I  am  to  serve  you,  my  lord.” 

“I  come  to  you,  I  need  you,  I  seek  you 
like  clean  air,  like  freedom  to  a  man  who 
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has  broke  prison.  You  are  sun  and  wind 
and  running  water  and  flowers.” 

“My  lord,  my  lord  and  my  king,”  she 
breathed. 

And  then  out  of  the  copse  men-at-arms 
broke  upton  them.  The  king  was  borne 
down  before  he  could  strike  and  they  fell 
on  him  and  bound  him.  He  shouted  and 
the  woods  rang  to  it  and  they  filled  his 
mouth  with  a  cloth.  They  tied  him  on  his 
horse  and  rode  away  with  him  and  Izan 
was  flung  across  their  captain’s  saddle-bow. 

You  may  guess  how  the  blood  pumped 
in  that  bull  neck,  how  he  gnawed  at  the 
gag  and  foamed  and  set  his  muscles  against 
the  creaking  cords  till  his  doublet  was  wet 
from  bleeding  flesh.  The  men  who  had 
mocked  began  to  look  at  him  with  some¬ 
thing  like  fear.  “There  is  a  devil  in  that 
one.  God  save  us,  they  are  the  devil’s  own 
seed,  those  Angevins.  Nay,  but  no  man 
can  live  in  such  a  madness  as  that.  What 
if  he  die  upon  our  hands?”  So  they  talked 
and  Henry  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing 
but  his  own  passion. 

When  he  rode  out  from  Shrewsbury  in  the 
morning  there  was  one  who  marked  him  far 
off  beyond  the  river,  one  who  saw  the  queen 
with  Roger  Mortimer  on  the  walls;  Bran, 
his  fool,  and  of  all  that  he  saw  Bran  liked 
nothing.  So  in  a  while,  groaning,  he  sad¬ 
dled  his  mule.  “Into  the  dark,  Vergil,” 
quoth  he,  “into  the  dark.  Naught  in  the 
dark  but  ghosts  I  see,  0  Lady  St.  Mary, 
they  frighten  me;  from  ghosts  of  the  past 
I  might  win  free,  but  I  quail  at  the  ghosts 
of  what  is  to  be.  Nenny,  nenny,  poor  Bran 
is  a  fool.  There  is  no  past  nor  time  to  come. 
Now  is  all.  What  hath  been  is  naught 
and  hath  no  power  over  what  shall  come, 
if  what  now  is  is  wisely  done  and  well. 
That  is  the  faith  for  man.  Now  is  all, 
O  Bran,  my  brother.  But  you  are  no  man. 
You  have  no  life.  You  are  a  dreamer  and 
a  dream.  You  are  a  word  in  the  air,  you 
are  a  thought  in  the  mind,  you  are  a  hope 
in  the  heart.  You  come  and  go  and  naught 
is  done.  Na,  Na,  God  have  mercy,  brother, 
but  what  should  I  do,  I?  If  I  could  make 
the  man  to  my  pleasure,  naught  should  fall 
him  but  grief  beyond  measure.  What  can 
I  give  him  with  all  my  care  but  a  burden 
all  too  heavy  to  bear?  Tell  hhn  his  wife 
hates  him  for  what  is  best  in  him,  hath  a 
mind  to  wrong  him  for  what  he  does  right, 
bid  him  cherish  her  who  will  have  no 


cherishing — oh.  Bran,  work  for  a  fool.” 

But  he  rode  on.  He  had  marked  well 
the  way  the  king  went,  and  not  that  day 
first.  He  guessed,  I  suppose,  to  what  it 
led.  He  rode  easily,  his  reins  on  the 
mule’s  neck,  having  no  purpose  to  come 
on  the  king  unawares  or  spy.  And  so 
while  he  was  still  far  off  the  copse  he 
saw  that  company  of  men-at-arms  sweep 
across  a  hillside,  riding  south,  and  the 
king  among  them,  bound.  They  were  blue 
upon  yellow,  the  colors  of  Mortimer’s  band 
of  Flemish  spears. 

He  turned  and  the  mule  Vergil  felt  whip 
and  heel. 


Thomas  BECKET,  the  chancellor, 
working  on  the  roll  of  the  new  sheriffs 
with  clerks  busy  all  about  him,  was  startled 
by  a  red  and  breathless  fool.  “Why,  good- 
man  Bran,  what  hounds  have  hunted  you?” 
“Hark  in  your  ear,  brother,”  Bran  gasped. 
“Get  you  gone,  children.  I  hear  con¬ 
fession,”  and  as  the  clerks  fled  Becket  came  to 
him.  “Now,  man,  what  is  the  marrow  of  it?” 

“The  king  is  taken,  brother,”  Bran  said 
and  steadied  himself  on  Becket’s  arm.  “I 
saw  him  among  Roger  Mortimer’s  Flem¬ 
ings.  Bound  he  was  and  they  rode  south¬ 
ward.  He  is  an  hour  away.” 

Becket  put  him  off  and  he  swayed  to  the 
window  leaned  upon  the  sill,  breath¬ 
ing  deep.  Becket  clapped  his  hands  and 
the  clerks  scurried  in  again.  “Walter,  go 
you  to  Sir  Richard  de  Lucy.  I  greet  him 
and  it  is  the  king’s  need  that  he  sound  to 
horse.  Swift,  man.  Antony  to  Sir  Roger 
and  bid  him  muster  every  spear,  and  his 
trustiest  squire  must  ride  hard  to  Ludlow 
to  my  Lord  of  Leicester:  the  king’s  good 
greeting  to  him  and  the  word  is  that  his 
power  come  swift  to  Bridgenorth.  My 
horse  at  the  gate,  Francis.  Bid  Peter 
bring  me  my  harness.”  He  clapped  his 
hand  on  Bran’s  shoulder.  “Courage, 
brother.  This  wolf  hath  long  been  marked 
and  all  is  ready  for  his  hunting.  We  have 
a  pack  to  lay  on  Master  Mortimer  that  shall 
pull  him  down  in  the  first  gallop.” 

Bran  turned,  “God  have  mercy,  brother; 
a  man  might  say  you  were  glad  of  your 
lord’s  peril.” 

“Say  not  you  so.  He  is  dearer  to  me 
than  brother.  I  know  our  Roger  a  weak 
man  in  grain.  He  will  dare,  but  not  do. 
The  king  shall  live  out  his  days  for  Roger. 
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God  is  my  trust,  I  know  he  shall  be  safe. 
But  Roger  hath  troubled  the  land  too  long. 
Now  may  we  strike  and  strike  home.” 

“Yea,  yea.  It  is  a  wise  Thomas.  Swift 
it  thinks  and  clear.  Yet  to  the  heart  of 
things  it  sees  not.” 

“What  is  the  heart,  then?” 

“See  where  she  goes,  madam  queen.” 
He  pointed  out  to  the  courtyard,  where 
Eleanor  stood  with  a  squire  of  her  house¬ 
hold  cloaked  for  the  saddle. 

“God’s  body,  she  would  ride  to  Bridge- 
north,”  Becket  cried. 

“You  have  said,  brother.  There  is  the 
sad  heart  of  all.” 

Becket  leaned  from  the  window  and 
shouted:  “Warders,  ho  warders!  Down 
portcullis!”  From  the  gate-tower  an  arm 
was  raised  in  answer.  Slowly  the  iron  bars 
slid  down  into  the  open  archway  and 
clashed  upon  the  stones. 

Becket  turned  and  cast  off  his  gown  and 
went  into  the  inner  room  where  his  squires 
waited  with  helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  So, 
clad  like  a  knight,  he  went  down  to  the 
courtyard.  The  queen  was  in  the  saddle. 
“Death  of  God,  sirrah,  what  folly  is  this?” 
she  cried.  “When  was  your  clerkship 
dubbed  knight?  Who  made  you  lord  of 
our  castle?” 

“Lady  Eleanor,  none  born  of  woman 
rides  out  of  Shrewsbury  this  day  but  by 
the  king’s  own  order.” 

“I  go  riding,  rogue.” 

“It  can  not  be.  You  go  no  whither,  lady.” 

“You — you  are  to  hold  me  at  your  wiU?” 

“I  dare  not  risk  you,  lady.  Here  are  you 
safe.  Without  these  walls  you  go  upwn  you 
know  not  what.  There  be  evil  men  abroad.” 

“Fie,  you  prate  like  the  coward  clerk  you 
are.  Where  is  your  king,  then?” 

“Nay,  if  the  queen  knows  not,  who  am  I 
to  know?  This  only  I  know,  that  I  do  his 
will.  When  the  king  comes  again  let  him 
judge  if  I  have  done  you  wrong.” 

She  cried  out  an  oath  at  him.  “Rogue, 
rogue,  you  threaten  me?” 

“With  what,  then?”  And  she  was  silent 
glaring  at  him.  He  bowed  to  her.  “I  go 
upon  the  king’s  business,  lady,”  and  he 
strode  away. 

^^HE  castle  of  Bridgenorth  stood  on  a 
cliff  above  Severn.  When  they  came 
there,  the  king  and  Izan  bound  still,  and  he 
sUll  gagged,  were  flung  into  a  cell  beneath 
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the  gate-tower  and  in  the  dark  he  heard 
her  whisper  to  him  and  ask  that  he  would 
forgive  her,  and  he  dragged  himself  to  her 
feet  and  lay  touching  her.  But  not  long 
were  they  left  so.  ^\hen  Roger  Mortimer 
heard  of  their  coming  he  made  much  of  the 
captain  of  the  Flemings,  Baldwin  of  Ghent, 
promising  him  great  things  still  to  be  won, 
and  set  a  fresh  watch  on  his  towers  and  sent 
out  a  party  on  the  Shrewsbury  road  to  bring 
the  queen.  Then  to  his  great  chamber  in 
the  northern  tower  he  went  and  called  for 
wine  and  his  prisoners. 

They  could  but  stumble  and  shuffle,  so 
closely  were  they  bound,  and  Roger  laughed 
as  he  heard  them  coming.  When  they 
stood  before  him,  dirty  and  torn  and  help>- 
less,  he  fed  his  eyes  on  them  and  drank  a 
cup  of  wine  and  “By  the  bones  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  now  you  look  what  you  are,  Henry, 
a  slave  king  of  slaves,”  he  said  and  he 
laughed  again.  “And  you,  wench,  fit  mire 
for  him  to  wallow  in,  how  like  you  aout 
lover  now?”  But  Izan  would  not  answer  and 
the  king  could  not  and  this  disappointed 
him.  “Prick  the  cat  with  your  dagger, 
Osbert,  and  let  us  hear  her  sweet  voice. 
Tell  us  your  love  story,  sweet.”  So  one 
of  the  men-at-arms  put  his  dagger-point 
into  her  bosom,  but  she  neither  flinched 
nor  cried  and  he  plucked  it  aw’ay  in  a 
hurry. 

“My  lord,  she  would  fall  on  it!” 

“Nay,  nay,  not  so  easy  a  death,  dear 
heart.  Nor  so  soon.  Pluck  the  cloth  out 
of  his  foul  mouth.  I  would  hear  his  royal 
sjjeech.” 

Free  of  the  gag,  the  king  looked  round 
the  room;  there  were  four  men-at-arms 
guarding  him,  and  he  laughed.  “Give  you 
good  night,”  said  he.  Izan  stole  one  glance 
at  him  and  shrank  away  behind  him  and 
leaned  by  the  window,  her  bound  hands 
at  the  wound  in  her  breast. 

“God’s  blood,  the  Angevin  shows  sport,” 
Roger  cried  and  drank  again. 

“To  a  merry  meeting  in  hell!  Drink  it 
down,  Roger.  We  shall  all  be  there  soon 
enough.” 

“You  are  something  nearer  than  I, 
Henry.” 

“Yes,  faith.  By  an  hour.  To-day  for 
me,  to-morrow  for  you,  Roger.  How  many 
be  here  will  see  the  sun  o’  Sunday?” 

“Care  not  you  for  that.  You  have - ” 

“God’s  body,  not  I.  It  will  be  a  merry 
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onfall  in  Bridgenorth.  But  that  is  your 
share.  I  shall  lie  warm  with  the  devil.” 

“By  my  father’s  soul,  the  fool  threatens!” 
Roger  laughed  loud. 

“Who,  I?  Good  Roger,  where  are  your 
wits?  I  am  sped.  So  are  we 'all.  Never 
a  king  was  done  to  death  but  a  thousand 
die  for  his  killing.  The  wolf  hath  the  sheep 
and  the  hounds  are  upon  the  wolf.” 

“Angevin!”  Roger  cried,  for  at  last  he 
saw  his  -  men’s  faces.  “Yoiu-  craft  serves 
you  not  now.  Out,  fellows,  out.  Leave 
me  alone  with  them.” 

“The  brave  Roger!”  the  king  laughed. 
“Alone  with"  a  bound  man  and  a  woman 
bound.  O  gallant  knight.” 

“Aye,  fool  it  to  the  last,  Henry.  There 
is  nothing  left  you  but  your  tongue.  Now 
hear  you  me.  Not  at  my  will  only  you  lie 
bound,  but  for  the  lady  your  queen.  She 
shall  have  her  way  with  you  ere  you  go 
to  your  grave.  She  comes  to  me  this 
night  and  she  shall  judge  you  and  your 
leman  there  and  the  fame  of  it  shall  go 
through  all  Christianity  how  you  played 
her  false  with  a  wench  from  the  byre  and 
were  taken  with  her.  We  will  give  you  to 
shame  and  you  shall  be  all  men’s  jest  in 
your  death.  And - ” 

Izan  was  by  the  window  and  as  he  sp)oke 
she  reeled  as  though  she  would  faint  and 
lay  there  upon  the  sill.  Once  she  turned 
and  looked  at  the  king.  Then  she  flung 
herself  forward  and  was  gone. 

Roger  ran  to  the  window.  She  lay  a 
little  huddled  heap  on  the  rock  a  hundred 
feet  below  and  lay  still. 

But  the  king  did  not  look.  The  king  bent 
his  head  and  spoke  softly  in  Latin;  “Into 
thy  hands,  O  Lord.  Christ  Jesus,  receive 
her  soul  and  St.  Mary  the  Mother,  comfort 
her!” 

There  was  no  blood  in  Roger’s  face. 
“The  wench  is  dead,”  he  said  and  he  stared 
at  the  king. 

“Nay,  good  Roger,  she  lives,”  the  king 
smiled  and  went  on  talking  Latin:  “O  God 
Almighty,  forgive  not  this  man’s  sin,  but 
give  him  according  to  his  deeds  and  let 
thine  angels  persecute  him  forever.” 

“What  say  you?”  Roger  stammered. 

“Now  nay,  good  Roger,  it  b  you  to  say. 
You  are  the  speaker,  are  not  you?  Say  on. 
Now  a  new  tale  is  to  make  for  the  old  tale 
has  gone  awry.” 

“I  hold  you  still.” 


“Yea,  O  wise  man.  You  hold  your  king 
bound.  And  none  but  your  king.  What 
tale  is  now  to  tell?” 

“By  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror  it  were 
well  told  if  you  lay  there  with  her.  That 
would  glad  your  queen’s  heart,  Henry.” 

The  king  laughed.  “She  tarries,  good 
Roger,  she  tarries.  Women  are  wayward. 
What  if  she  comes  not?  Look  and  see. 
WTiat  if  she  hath  mocked  our  Roger?” 

“God’s  blood,  you  shall  not  mock  me,” 
Roger  cried  and  drew  his  sword  and  rush^ 
at  him.  The  king  flung  up  his  bound  arms 
to  meet  the  blow.  He  turned  it,  not  with¬ 
out  blood,  but  as  it  fell  it  sheared  through 
the  cords  and  the  straining  arms  sprsmg 
apart.  Then  the  king  fell  u{x>n  him  within 
the  long  sword’s  sweep  and  cast  his  arms 
about  him  and  bore  him  back  into  the  win¬ 
dow  embrasure  and  flung  his  weight  up»n 
him  and  bent  him  backward  across  the  siU 
and  fear  took  hold  of  him  and  he  shouted 
shrill  in  his  fear.  But  now  the  king’s  body 
held  his  body  and  the  king’s  broad  hands 
were  at  his  throat  and  his  head  went  back¬ 
ward  and  out  and  his  strength  passed  and 
he  moaned  and  the  king  thrust  him  down 
and  leaned  out,  watching  him  roll  in  the  air. 

TNTO  the  room  breathless  broke  Baldwin 
of  Ghent  crying,  “My  lord,  my  lord.” 

The  king  turned  smiling  and  sat  himself 
down  and  began  to  tear  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt  to  bind  his  arms. 

“In  the  fiend’s  name,  where  is  my  lord 
Roger?” 

“Well  spoken,  friend,”  the  king  laughed. 
“Look  and  see.”  So  Baldwin  ran  to  the 
window.  “See  where  he  is  gone.  And  see 
who  comes.”  And  Baldwin  rumbled  to 
himself  in  Flemish. 

“Is  this  your  work,  my  master?”  he 
turned  threatening,  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

The  king  sprang  up.  “God’s  body,  fel¬ 
low,  that  weU  you  know.  It  is  his  work 
who  lies  there.  The  fool  who  must  needs 
be  villain  too.  But  these  be  my  men  who 
come  upon  you.” 

And  while  he  spoke  there  ran  in  a  man 
spattered  with  mud  and  horse’s  foam. 
“My  lord — Baldwin — Baldwin,  it  is  the 
king’s  banner  they  bear.  I  have  seen  it 
and  de  Lucy’s  and  there  is  another  com¬ 
pany  afar.” 

“There  is  your  answer,  rogues.” 

“You  we  hold  still,”  Baldwin  growled. 
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“At  cost  of  your  lives.” 

“You  must  be  our  ransom,  my  lord. 
This  is  the  end  of  it,”  the  Fleming  shrugged. 

“No  ransom  I.  Out,  dog,  and  ojjen  your 
gates.  Or  soon  or  late  you  hang.” 

The  Fleming  looked  again  at  the  power 
that  was  closing  upon  the  castle,  looked 
long  and  fled. 

So  when  the  trumpets  sounded  the  gates 
were  already  ojsen  and  Baldwin  of  Ghent 
was  gone.  To  the  room  in  the  tower  Becket 
ramp  and  found  the  king  on  his  knees. 

When  he  made  an  end  of  his  prayer  he 
started  up  and  “Thomas,  my  friend,”  he 
took  the  man  and  kissed  him.  “Swift  and 
sure  are  you.” 

“My  most  dear  lord.  I  thank  God  this 
night.  But  it  is  not  I  that  saved  you;  it 
is  Bran  the  fool.  He  saw  you  taken.  He 
brought  me  news.” 

“Aye,  aye,  true  brother  Bran,”  the  king 
laughed. 

“But  how  has  it  chanced,  my  lord?” 

“Look  from  the  window.” 

“That  thing  was  Roger,”  the  chancellor 
said  coldly.  “But  another  lies  there,  my 
lord.” 

“By  my  folly  and  to  my  shame  she  lies 
dead.  This  was  a  saint,  Thomas,  and  like 
a  saint  I  will  honor  her,  who  knew  not  how 
to  honor  her  in  life.  I  am  a  desolate  man. 
Hear  the  tale,  friend,”  and  he  told  it. 

Becket  crossed  himself.  “St.  Mary  crown 
her,”  he  said.  “She  was  holy.”  And  then 
he  turned  away  and  plucked  at  his  chin. 

“What  is  in  your  mind,  man?” 

Becket’s  face  set  like  stone  but  his  eyes 
glittered.  “My  lord,  I  have  no  will  to 
speak.  But  just  it  is  and  right  you  know 
all.  This  is  true  that  the  knave  Roger  said. 
The  queen  was  to  ride  here  to  meet  him 
this  night.  We  stayed  her  already  in  the 
saddle  and  hardly  stayed  her.” 

“God’s  body,  that  viper  made  the 
plot!” 

“I  say  not  that,  my  lord.  Judge  you.” 

“False  she  is  and  was  ever  false.  Her 
lean  hands  are  we*^  with  Izan’s  blood.  And 
I — I — ”  he  gnawed  at  his  fingers. 

“The  king  is  just,”  Becket  said.  “Let 
justice  be  done.” 

“Doubt  me  not,”  the  king  started  up. 
“To  horse,  to  horse!” 

So  in  Bridgenorth  to  hold  the  castle  de 
Lucy  was  left  and  the  king  stormed  back 
to  Shrewsbury. 
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YOU  see  him  again  in  that  room  where 
the  story  began,  Becket  standing  before 
him,  grave  and  austere,  Bran  at  his  feet 
fondling  him.  “My  brother,  my  brother, 
there  are  wounds  on  you.” 

“The  fox  snaps  when  you  break  him.  It 
is  nothing.  Where  is  my  true  queen. 
Bran?” 

“Nay,  brother,  I  know  not.  The  best 
of  all  is  you  are  safe.  Oh,  give  God  thanks 
and  be  kind.” 

“Fool,  fool,’.’  the  king  put  a  hand  on  the 
big  head.  “You  would  cry  heaven  in  hell. 
Bid  her  come,  my  lord.” 

“O  Henry,  my  brother,  speak  peace, 
peace.  There  is  no  right  in  vengeance. 
You  have  made  children,  the  woman  and 
you.  The  past  is  dead.  You  are  still  to 
live  and  peace  wins  all.” 

“My  fool,”  the  king  said  gently.  “Aye, 
the  past  is  dead.  Speak  no  more.” 

“Oh,  my  brother,  my  brother,”  Bran 
groaned. 

The  queen  swept  in  and  stood  silent. 

“You  gave  me  no  welcome,  madam?” 

“I  give  you  no  welcome,”  she  said.  “Yom 
fool  was  there  to  welcome  you.” 

“You  ask  no  pardon?” 

And  she  laughed. 

“You  have  diosen.  Be  it  so.  I  have  no 
more  honor  for  you  and  I  will  not  live  with 
you;  but  free  I  may  not  trust  you.  You 
are  held  in  ward,  madam.” 

“I  am  your  queen,”  she  cried. 

“You  are — ”  he  stopped  a  moment — 
“my  prisoner.  Go.” 

“I  claim  my  children,  Henry.” 

He  looked  at  her  heavily.  “Yes.  My 
children  are  yours.” 

She  laugh^  again  and  swept  out. 

The  king  lay  back  with  his  head  fallen 
on  his  breast.  “Let  me  alone,  good  friends, 
let  me  alone.”  Bran  kissed  his  hand  and 
Bran’s  tears  were  wet  on  it.  As  they  went 
out  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  they  heard  him 
pray. 

On  the  dark  stair  Bran  reeled  and  Becket 
stayed  him :  “Why,  man ;  courage.  He  hath 
dealt  with  her  wisely  and  well.” 

“Yea,  a  hard  man  are  you,”  Brah  said. 
“This  is  not  I.  But  this  is  just,  this  is 
merciful.  For  the  king  is  more  than 
all.” 

“Na,  na,  na,  God’s  p>eace  is  more  than 
all,”  Bran  cried.  “Oh,  wise  man  Thomas, 
what  peace  shall  he  see  in  all  his  days?” 
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he  Red  House  Murder 


Antony  gillingham,  thirty, 

cool  and  alert,  was  not  the  sort  of 
\  man  to  be  defeated  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  he  undertook — even  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  murder  mystery;  he  might  be  baf- 
flW  for  a  time,  but  his  was  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  carries  one  to  success.  He  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  never  took  wages  the 
first  month,  but  if  he  satisfied  his  employer 
he  took  double  pay  the  second,  and  he  had 
never  failed  to  satisfy. 

It  was  this  stick-to-it  type  of  young 
Binn^not  a  professional  detective,  but  a 
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la\man  with  a  wide-awake  mind — who  hap¬ 
pened  in  upjon  an  unusual  scene  at  the  Red 
House,  the  home  of  Mark  Ablett.  As 
Antony  entered  the  hall,  he  found  a  man 
banging  at  a  locked  door  and  shouting, 
“Open  the  door,  I  say,  open  the  door.” 
The  man  was  Matthew  Cayley,  the  long- 
suffering  cousin  and  protege  of  the  vain, 
overbearing  Mark  .\blett. 

“Something’s  happened,”  said  Cayley, 
looking  up  at  Antony.  “I  heard  a  shot. 
The  door  is  locked.  We  must  break  it  in.’» 

“So  much  easier  to  break  in  a  window,’’ 
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said  Antony,  smiling.  He  looked  very  cool 
and  collected  as  he  leaned  upon  his  stick. 

They  ran  around  the  house,  looked  in  at 
a  window  and  saw  the  body  of  a  man  lying 
on  the  floor.  Then  they  biu^t  in  the  win¬ 
dow  and  entered. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Antony  as  he  looked 
at  the  man  who  had  been  shot  between  the 
eyes. 

“Robert  Ablett.” 

“Oh,”  said  Antony,  “I  thought  his  name 
was  Mark.” 

“Yes,  Mark  Ablett  lives  here.  Robert  is 
his  brother.  I  was  afraid  it  was  Mark.” 

Antony  examined  the  door,  found  that 
it  was  lo^ed  and  that  the  key  was  gone. 

“He  might  have  shot  himself,”  mumbled 
Cayley. 

“Yes,  but  he  didn’t;  or  if  he  did,  some¬ 
body  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  and  that 
somebody  isn’t  here  now.  And  that  some¬ 
body  took  the  pistol  away  with  him.” 

The  tragedy  had  taken  place  while  Mark 
was  entertaining  a  house-party;  the 
guests  at  the  time  were  playing  golf.  At 
breakfast  that  morning  Mark  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  exp>ected  a  visit  that  after¬ 
noon — the  first  in  fifteen  years — ^from  his 
brother,  Robert,  who  lived  in  Australia.  It 
was  plain  that  Mark  was  not  pleased  at  the 
prosp)ect  of  the  visit.  Among  the  house- 
party  guests  was  Bill  Beverley,  a  friend  of 
Gillinghams;  and  it  was  in  coming  to  see 
Bill  that  Antony  found  a  mystery  to  solve. 
At  the  police  investigation  not  much  more 
was  brought  out  than  that  soon  after  Robert 
had  arrived  loud  talking,  then  shots,  were 
heard  in  the  “office”  where  the  body  was 
found;  that  a  man  had  been  killed  and  that 
a  man  was  missing.  To  Antony  there  was 
much  more  in  the  case.  For  instance: 

Why  was  the  door  to  the  room  locked 
ajter  Robert  was  killed? 

Why  did  Cayley  rim  all  the  way  around 
the  house  to  reach  the  office  windows  when 
there  was  a  shorter  way  through  the  house? 

Was  it  to  give  Mark  time  in  which  to  es¬ 
cape? 

The  first  thing  Cayley  had  said  in  find¬ 
ing  the  body  was  “Thank  God!  I  was 
afraid  it  was  Mark.” 

Why  should  he  want  to  give  Mark  time 
to  get  away? 

And  why  run  if  he  did  want  to  give  him 
time? 


Continuing  his  investigation,  Antony 
went  out  of  the  house  again  to  the  lawns 
at  the  back,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
view  of  the  office  windows. 

“Now  then,”  he  said,  “let’s  go  through 
Cayley’s  mind  carefully,  and  see  what  we 
get.” 

Cayley  had  been  in  the  hall  when  Robert 
was  shown  into  the  office.  The  servant 
goes  off  to  look  for  Mark,  and  Cayley  goes 
on  with  his  book.  Mark  comes  down  the 
stairs,  warns  Cayley  to  stand  by  in  case  he 
is  wanted,  and  goes  to  meet  his  brother. 
What  does  Cayley  expect?  Possibly  that 
he  won’t  be  want^  at  all;  possibly  that  his 
advice  may  be  wanted — in  the  matter,  say, 
of  paying  Robert’s  debts,  or  getting  him  a 
passage  back  to  Australia;  possibly  that 
his  physical  assistance  may  be  wanted  to 
get  an  obstreperous  Robert  out  of  the 
house.  Well,  he  sits  there  for  a  moment, 
and  then  goes  into  the  library.  Why  not? 
He  is  still  within  reach,  if  wanted.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  hears  a  pistol-'^ot.  A  pistol-shot 
is  the  last  noise  you  expect  to  hear  in  a 
country  house;  very  natural,  then,  that  fw 
the  moment  he  would  hardly  realize  what 
it  was.  He  listens  and  hears  nothing  more. 
Perhaps  it  wasn’t  a  pistol-shot  after  all 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  goes  to  the  li¬ 
brary  door  again.  The  profound  silence 
makes  him  uneasy  now.  Wc5  it  a  pistob 
shot?  Absurd!  Still — no  harm  in  going 
into  the  office  on  some  excuse,  just  to  re¬ 
assure  himself.  So  he  tries  the  door— and 
finds  it  locked! 

What  are  his  emotions  now?  Alarm,’ 
uncertainty.  Something  is  happening.  In¬ 
credible  though  it  seems,  it  must  have  been 
a  pistol-shot.  He  is  banging  at  the  door 
and  calling  out  to  Mark,  and  there  is  no 
answer.  Alarm — yes.  But  alarm  for  whose 
safety?  Mark’s,  obviously.  Robert  is  a 
stranger;  Mark  is  an  intimate  friend.  Robert 
has  written  a  letter  received  that  morning, 
the  letter  of  a  man  in  a  dangerous  temper. 
Robert  is  the  tough  customer;  Mark  the 
highly  civilized  gentleman.  If  there  has 
bwn  a  quarrel,  it  is  Robert  who  has  shot 
Mark.  He  bangs  at  the  door  again. 

Of  course  to  Antony,  coming  suddenly 
upon  this  scene,  Cayley’s  conduct  had 
seemed  rather  absurd,  but  then,  just  for 
the  moment,  Cayley  had  lost  his  head. 
Anybody  else  might  have  done  the  same. 
But  as  soon  as  Antony  suggested  trying  the 
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^jndows  Cayley  saw  that'  that  was  the 
obvious  thing  to  do.  So  he  leads  the  way 
to  the  windows — the  longest  way. 

Why?  To  give  the  murderer  time  to  es¬ 
cape?  If  he  had  thought  then  that  Mark 
iras  the  murderer,  perhaps  yes.  But  he 
t)iinks  that  Robert  is  the  murderer.  If  he 
is  not  hiding  anything,  he  must  think  so. 
Indeed  he  says  so,  when  he  sees  the  body. 
“I  was  afraid  it  was  Mark,”  he  says,  whim 
he  finds  that  it  is  Robert  who  is  killed. 
No  reason,  then,  for  wishing  to  gain  time. 
On  the  contrary,  every  instinct  would  urge 
him  to  get  into  the  room  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  seize  the  wicked  Robert.  Yet 
he  goes  the  longest  way  round.  Why? 
And  then  why  run? 

“That’s  the  question,”  said  Antony  to 
himself,  as  he  filled  his  pipe,  “and  bless  me 
if  I  know  the  answer. 

He  laughed  suddenly  and  lit  his  pipe. 

“I  was  wanting  a  new  profession,”  he 
thought,  “and  now  I’ve  found  it.  Antony 
Gillingham,  private  detective.  I  shall  b^ 
gin  to^y.” 

Whatever  Antony  Gillingham’s  other 
qualifications  for  his  new  profession,  he  had 
at  any  rate  a  brain  which  woriced  clearly 
and  quickly.  And  this  clear  brain  of  his 
had  already  told  him  that  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  house  at  that  moment  who 
was  unhandicapped  in  the  search  for  truth. 
The  inspector  had  arrived  in  it  to  find  a 
man  dead  and  a  man  missing.  It  was  ex- 
tranely  probable,  no  doubt,  that  the  miss¬ 
ing  man  had  shot  the  dead  man.  But  it 
was  more  than  extremely  probable,  it  was 
almost  certain,  that  the  inspector  would 
start  with  the  idea  that  this  extremely 
probable  solution  was  the  one  true  solution, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  would  be  less 
disposed  to  consider  without  prejudice  any 
other  solution. 

It  would  have  greatly  interested  Antony 
to  know  that,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  feeling  rather  superior  to  the  prejudiced 
in^)cctor,  the  inspector  himself  was  letting 
Im  mind  dwell  lovingly  upon  the  possibili- 
d«  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gillingham. 
Was  it  only  a  coincidence  that  Mr.  Gilling¬ 
ham  had  turned  up  just  when  he  did? 
And  Mr.  Beverley’s  curious  answers  when 
asked  for  some  account  of  his  friend.  An 
aasbtant  in  a  tobacconist’s,  a  waiter!  An 
odd  man,  Mr.  Gillingham,  evidently.  It 
Blight  be  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 
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The  guests  had  said  good-by  to  Cayley, 
according  to  their  different  manner. 
The  major,  gruff  and  simple:  “If  you  want 
me,  command  me.  Anything  I  can  do. 
Good-by.”  Betty,  silently  sympathetic, 
with  everything  in  her  Uu^  eyes  which 
she  was  too  much  overawed  to  tell;  Mrs. 
Calladine,  protesting  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  but  app>arently  finding  plenty; 
and  Miss  Norris,  crowding  so  much  into 
one  despairing  gesture  that  Cayley’s  un¬ 
varying  “Thank  you  very  much”  might 
have  b^  taken  this  time  as  gratitude  for 
an  artistic  entertainment. 

Bill  had  seen  them  into  the  car,  had 
taken  his  own  farewells  (with  a  sp)ecial 
squeeze  of  the  hand  for  Betty)  and  had 
wandered  out  to  join  Antony  on  his  garden 
seat. 

“Well,  this  is  a  queer  mess,”  said  Bill  as 
he  sat  down. 

“Very  queer,  William.” 

“And  you  actually  walked  right  into  it?” 
“Right  into  it,”  said  Antony. 

“Then  you’re  the  man  I  want.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  mysteries  about, 
and  that  insp)ector  fellow  simply  wouldn’t 
keep  to  the  px)int  when  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  about  the  murder,  or  whatever  it  is, 
but  kept  asking  me  questions  about  where 
I’d  met  you  first,  and  all  sorts  of  dull 
things  like  that.  Now,  what  really  hap>- 
p)en^?” 

Antony  told  him  as  concisely  as  he  could 
all  that  he  had  already  told  the  insp)ector. 
Bill  interrupting  him  here  and  there  with 
appropriate  “Good  Lords”  and  whistles. 

“I  say,  it’s  a  fine  business,  isn’t  it?  Where 
do  I  come  in,  exactly?” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  everybody  else  is  bundled  off  ex¬ 
cept  me,  and  I  get  put  through  it  by  that 
insp)ector  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it — what’s 
the  idea?” 

Antony  smiled  at  him. 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about, 
you  know.  Naturally  Birch  wanted  to  see 
One  of  you  so  as  to  know  what  you’d  all 
been  doing  all  day.  And  Cayley  was  nice 
enough  to  think  that  you’d  be  compjany 
for  me,  as  I  knew  you  already.  And — 
well,  that’s  all.” 

“You’re  staying  here,  in  the  house?”  said 
Bill  eagerly.  “Good  man.  That’s  splen¬ 
did.” 

“It  reconciles  you  to  the  departure  of — 
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some  of  the  others?”  asked  Antony  gravely. 
Bill  blushed. 

“Oh,  well,  I  shall  see  her  again  next  week, 
anyway,”  he  murmured. 

“I  congratulate  you.  I  liked  her  looks. 

A  nice  comfortable  sort  of  woman - ” 

“You  fool,  that’s  her  mother.” 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  anyhow. 
Bill,  I  want  you  more  than  she  does  just 
now.  So  try  and  put  up  with  me.” 

“I  say,  do  you  really?”  said  Bill,  rather 
flattered.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Antony,  and  was  very  proud  to  be  liked 
by  him. 

“Yes.  You  see,  things  are  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  here  soon.” 

“Inquests  and  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“Well, .perhaps  something  before  that. 
Hullo,  here  comes  Cayley.” 

CAYLEY  was  walking  across  the  lawn 
toward  them,  a  big,  heavy-shouldered 
man,  with  one  of  those  strong,  clean-shaven, 
ugly  faces  which  can  never  quite  be  called 
plain. 

“Bad  luck  for  Cayley,”  said  Bill. 
“Ought  I  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing?  It  seems  so  inade¬ 
quate.” 

“I  shouldn’t  bother,”  said  Antony. 

Cayley  nodded  as  he  came  to  them  and 
stood  there  for  a  moment. 

“We  can  make  room  for  you,”  said  Bill, 
getting  up. 

“Oh,  don’t  bother,  thanks.  I  just  came 
to  say,”  he  went  on  to  Antony,  “that 
naturally  they’ve  rather  lost  their  heads 
in  the  kitchen,  and  dinner  won’t  be  till  half¬ 
past  eight.  Do  just  as  you  like  about  dress¬ 
ing,  of  course.  What  about  your  luggage?” 

“I  thought  Bill  and  I  would  walk  over 
to  the  inn  directly  and  see  about  it.” 

“You  can  have  the  car  as  soon  as  it 
comes  back  from  the  station.” 

“It’s  very  good  of  you,  but  I  shall  have 
to  go  over  myself  anyhow,  to  pack  up  and 
pay  my  bill.  Besides,  it’s  a  good  evening 
for  a  walk.  If  you  wouldn’t  mind  it. 
Bill?” 

“I  should  love  it.” 

“Well,  then,  if  you  leave  the  bag  there. 
I’ll  send  the  car  round  for  it  later.” 

“Thanks  very  much.” 

Having  said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  Cay¬ 
ley  remained  there  a  little  awkwardly,  as 
if  not  sure  whether  to  go  or  to  stay.  An¬ 


tony  wondered  whether  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  afternoon’s  happenings,  or 
whether  it  was  the  one  subject  he  wished 
to  avoid.  To  break  the  silence  he  aslrfj 
carelessly  if  the  inspector  had  gone. 

Cayley  nodded.  Then  he  said  abruptly: 
“He’s  getting  a  warrant  for  Mark’s  ar¬ 
rest.” 

Bill  made  a  suitably  sympathetic  noise, 
and  Antony  said  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders:  “Well,  he  was  bound  to  do  that, 
wasn’t  he?  It  doesn’t  follow  that — well, 
it  doesn’t  mean  anything.  They  naturally 
want  to  get  hold  of  your  cousin,  innocent 
or  guilty.” 

“WTiich  do  you  think  he  is,  Mr.  Gilling¬ 
ham?”  said  Cayley,  looking  at  him  stead¬ 
ily. 

“Mark?  It’s  absurd,”  said  Bill  impetu¬ 
ously. 

“Bill’s  loyal,  you  see,  Mr.  Cayley.” 

“And  you  owe  no  loyalty  to  any  one 
concerned?” 

“Exactly.  So  perhaps  I  might  be  too 
frank.” 

.Bill  had  dropp>ed  down  on  the  grass, 
and  Cayley  jtook  his  place  on  the  seat,  and 
sat  there  h^vily,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  chin  on  his  hands,  gazing  at  the  ground. 

“I  want  you  to  be  quite  frank,”  he  said 
at  last.  “Naturally  I  am  prejudiced  where 
Mark  is  concerned.  So  I  want  to  know 
how  my  suggestion  strikes  you — who  have 
no  prejudices  either  way.” 

“Your  suggestion?” 

“My  theory  that,  if  Mark  killed  his 
brother,  it  was  purely  accidental — as  I 
told  the  inspector.” 

Bill  look^  up  with  interest. 

“You  mean  that  Robert  did  the  hold-up 
business,”  he  said,  “and  there  was  a  strug¬ 
gle,  and  the  pistol  went  off,  and  then 
Mark  lost  his  head  and  bolted?  That  the 
idea?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well,  that  seems  all  right,”. said  Bill 
He  turned  to  Antony.  “There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  is  there?  It’s  the  most 
natural  explanation  to  any  one  who  knows 
Mark.” 

Antony  pulled  at  his  pipe. 

“I  suppose  it  is,”  he  said  slowly.  “But 
there’s  one  thing  that  worries  me.” 

“What’s  that?”  Bill  and  Cayley  asked 
the  question  simultaneously. 

“The  key.” 
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"The  key?”  said  Bill. 

Cayley  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at 
Antony.  “What  about  the  key?”  he  asked. 

there  may  be  nothing  in  it,  I 
just  wondered.  Suppose  Robert  was  killed 
as  you  say,  and  supp>ose  Mark  lost  his 
head  and  thought  of  nothing  but  getting 
away  before  any  one  could  see  him.  WeU 
very  likely  he’d  lock  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  He’d  do  it  without 
thinking,  just  to  gain  a  moment’s  time.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  suggest.” 

“It  seems  sound  enough,”  said  Bill. 
“Sort  of  thing  you’d  do  without  thinking. 
Besides,  if  you  are  going  to  run  away,  it 
gives  you  more  of  a  chance.” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  right  if  the  key  is  there. 
But  suppose  it  isn’t  there?” 

The  suggestion  made  so  calmly  by  An¬ 
tony  startled  them  both.  They  looked 
at  him  wonderingly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Cayley, 

“Well,  it’s  just  a  question  of  where 
people  happen  to  keep  their  keys.  You 
go  up  to  your  bedroom,  and  perhaps  you 
like  to  lock  your  door  in  case  anybody 
comes  wandering  in  when  you’ve  only  got 
one  sock  and  a  pair  of  suspenders  on.  Well, 
that’s  natural  enough.  And  if  you  look 
around  the  bedrooms  of  almost  any  house, 
you’ll  find  the  keys  all  ready,  so  that  you 
can  lock  yourself  in  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
But  down-stairs  people  don’t  lock  them- 
sdves  in.  It’s  really  never  done  at  all. 
BiH,  for  instance,  has  never  locked  him¬ 
self  into  the  dining-room  in  order  to  be 
alone  with  the  ham.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  women,  and  particularly  servants,  have 
a  horror  of  burglars.  And  if  a  burglar 
gets  in  by  the  window,  they  like  to  limit 
his  activities  to  that  pwirticular  room.  So 
they  keep  the  keys  on  the  outside  of  the 
do(«,  and  lock  the  doors  when  they  go  to 
bed.”  He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
p^,  and  added,  “At  least,  my  mother 
always  used  to.” 

“You  mean,”  said  Bill  excitedly,  “that 
the'  key  was  on  the  outside  of  the  dexjr 
when  Mark  went  into  the  room?” 

“Well,  I  was  just  wondering.” 

“Have  you  noticed  the  other  rooms — 
the  billiard-room,  and  library,  and  so  on?” 
said  Cayley. 

“I’ve  o^y  just  thought  about  it  while 
I’ve  been  sitting  out  here.  You  live  here 
—haven’t  you  ever  noticed  them?” 
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Cayley  sat  considering,  with  his  head  on 
one  side. 

“It  seems  rather  absurd,  you  know,  but 
I  can’t  say  that  I  have.”  He  turned  to 
BUI.  “Have  you?” 

“Good  Lord,  no,  I  should  never  worry 
about  a  thing  like  that.” 

“I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t,”  laughed  An¬ 
tony,  “WeU,  we  can  have  a  look  when 
we  go  in.  If  the  other  keys  are  outside, 
then  this  one  was  probably  outside,  and 
in  that  case — weU,  it  makes  it  more  in¬ 
teresting.” 

Cayley  said  nothing.  BUI  chewed  a  piece 
of  grass  thoughtfuUy,  and  then  said,  “Does 
it  make  much  difference?” 

“It  makes  it  more  hard  to  understand 
what  happened  in  there.  Take  your  ac¬ 
cidental  theory  and  see  where  you  get  to. 
No  instinctive  turning  of  the  key  now,  is 
there?  He’s  got  to  open  the  door  to  get 
it,  and  opening  the  door  means  showing 
his  head  to  anybody  in  the  hall — his 
cousin,  for  instance,  whom  he  left  there 
two  minutes  ago.  Is  a  man  in  Mark’s 
state  of  mind,  frightened  to  death  lest  he 
shoiUd  be  found  with  the  body,  going  to 
do  anything  so  foolhardy  as  that?” 

“He  ne^n’t  have  b^n  afraid  of  me,” 
said  Cayley. 

“Then  ^y  didn’t  he  caU  for  you?  He 
knew  you  were  about.  You  a^d  have 
advised  him;  Heaven  knows  he  wanted 
advice.  But  the  whole  theory  of  Mark’s 
escape  is  that  he  was  afraid  of  you  and  of 
everybody  else,  and  that  he  had  no  other 
idea  but  to  get  out  of  the  room  himself, 
and  prevent  you  or  the  servants  from  com¬ 
ing  into  it.  If  the  key  had  been  on  the 
inside  he  would  probably  have  locked  the 
door.  If  it  were  on  the  outside,  he  almost 
certainly  wouldn’t.” 

“Yes,  I  expect  you’re  right,”  said  BUI 
thoughtfully.  “Unless  he  took  the  key 
in  with  him  and  locked  the  door  at  once.” 

“Exactly.  But  in  that  case  you  have 
to  build  up  a  new  theory  entirdy.” 

“You  mean  that  it  n^es  it  seem  more 
deliberate?” 

“Yes;  that,  certainly.  But  it  also  seems 
to  make  Mark  out  an  absolute  idiot.  Just 
suppose  for  a  moment  that,  for  urgent 
reasons  which  neither  of  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  he  had  wish^  to  get  rid  of 
his  brother.  Would  he  have  done  it  like 
that?  Just  kUled  him  and  then  rvm  away? 
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Why,  that’s  practically  suicide — suicide 
while  of  unsound  mind.  No;  if  you  really 
wanted  to  remove  an  undesirable  brother, 
you  would  do  it  a  little  bit  more  cleverly 
than  that.  You’d  begin  by  treating  him 
as  a  friend,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion,  and 
when  you  did  kill  him  at  last,  you  would 
try  to  make  it  look  like  an  accident,  or 
suicide,  or  the  work  of  some  other  man. 
Wouldn’t  you?” 

Bill  tri^  another  blade  of  grass  before 
answering. 

“You  mean,”  he  said,  looking  up  at  An¬ 
tony,  “you’d  give  yourself  a  bit  of  a  rim  for 
your  money?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  mean.  If  you  were 
going  to  do  it  deliberately,  that  is  to  say — 
and  lock  yourself  in  before  you  began.” 

Cayley  had  been  silent,  apparently  think¬ 
ing  over  this  new  idea.  With  his  eyes  still 
on  the  ground  ,  he  said  now: 

“I  hold  to  my  opinion  that  it  was  purely 
accidental,  and  that  Mark  lost  his  head 
and  ran  away.” 

“But  what  about  the  key?”  asked  Bill. 

“We  don’t  know  yet  that  the  keys  were 
outside.  I  don’t  at  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Gillingham  that  the  keys  of  the  down¬ 
stairs  rooms  are  always  outside  the  doors. 
Sometimes  they  are,  no  doubt;  but  I  think 
we  shall  probably  find  that  these  are  inside.” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  they  are  inside, 
then  your  original  theory  is  probably  the 
correct  one.  Having  often  seen  them 
outside  in  other  houses,  I  just  wondered — 
that’s  all.  You  asked  me  to  be  quite 
frank,  you  know,  and  tell  you  what  I 
thought.  But  no  doubt  you’re  right,  and 
we  shall  find  them  inside. 

“I  still  think  it  must  have  been  acci¬ 
dental,”  went  on  Cayley  stubbornly.  “He 
might  have  taken  it  in  with  him,  knowing 
that  the  interview  would  be  an  unpleasant 
one  and  not  wishing  to  be  interrupt^.” 

“But  he  had  just  told  you  to  stand  by  in 
case  he  wanted  you;  so  why  should  he 
lock  you  out?  Besides,  I  should  think 
that  if  a  man  were  going  to  have  an  un¬ 
pleasant  interview  with  a  threatening  re¬ 
lation,  the  last  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  barricade  himself  in  with  him.  He 
would  want  to  open  all  the  doors  and  say, 
‘Get  out  of  here!’  ” 

Cayley  was  silent,  but  his  mouth  looked 
obstinate.  Antony  gave  a  little  apx)logetic 
laugh  and  stood  up. 


“Well,  come  on.  Bill,”  he  said;  “wt 
ought  to  be  going.”  He  held  out  a  hand 
and  pulled  his  friend  up.  Then,  turning  to 
Cayley,  he  went  on.  “You  must  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Cayley,  if  I  have  let  my  thoughts 
run  on.  Of  course,  I  was  considering  the 
matter  purely  as  an  outsider;  just  as  a 
problem,  I  mean,  which  didn’t  concern  the 
happiness  of  any  of  my  friends.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Gillingham,”  said 
Cayley,  standing  up  too.  “It  is  for  you 
to  maike  allowances  for  me.  I’m  sure  you 
will.  You  say  that  you’re  going  up  to  the 
inn  now  about  your  bag?” 

“Yes.”  He  looked  up  at  the  sun  and 
then  round  the  parkland  stretching  about 
the  house.  “Let  me  see;  it’s  over  in  that 
direction,  isn’t  it?”  He  p>ointed  southward. 
“Can  we  get  to  the  village  that  way,  or 
must  we  go  by  the  road?” 

“I’ll  show  you,  my  boy,”  said  Bill. 

“BUI  wUl  show  you.  The  park  reaches 
almost  as  far  as  the  village.  Then  I’ll 
send  the  car  round  in  about  half  an  hour?” 

“Thanks  very  much.” 

Cayley  nodded  and  turned  to  go  into 
the  house.  Antony  took  hold  of  Bill’s 
arm  and  walked  off  with  him  in  the  qr- 
prosite  direction. 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  little  until 
they  had  left  the  house  and  gardens 
weU  behind  them.  In  front  of  them  and 
to  the  right  the  park  dipp)ed  and  then  rose 
slowly,  shutting  out  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  thick  belt  of  trees  on  the  left  divided 
them  from  the  main  road. 

“Ever  been  here  before?”  said  Antony 
suddenly. 

“Oh,  dozens  of  times.” 

“Yes.  All  right;  now  teU  me  something 
about  Mark.” 

“What  sort  of  things?” 

“WeU,  never  mind  about  his  being  your 
host,  or  about  your  being  a  parfect  gentle¬ 
man,  or  anything  like  that.  Cut  out  the 
“Manners  for  Men”  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Mark,  and  how  you  like  staying 
with  him,  and  how  many  rows  your  Uttk 
house-party  has  had  this  week,  and  how 
you  get  on  with  Cayley,  and  aU  the  rest  of  it.” 
BiU  looked  at  him  eagerly. 

“Say,  are  you  being  the  complete  detec¬ 
tive?”  .  ^ 

“WeU,  I  wanted  a  new  profession,” 
smiled  the  other. 
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“What  fun!  I  mean,”  he  corrected  him- 
jdf  apologetically,  “one  oughtn’t  to  say 
that  when  there’s  a  man  dead  in  the  house 
and  one’s  host — ”  He  broke  off  a  little  un¬ 
certainly  and  then  rounded  off  his  period 
by  saying  again,  “Jove,  what  a  strange  situ¬ 
ation  it  is.  Good  Lord!” 

“Well?”  said  Antony.  “Go  ahead,  what 
about  Mark?” 

“What  do  I  think  of  him?” 

“Yes.” 

Bill  was  silent,  wondering  how  to  put 
into  words  thoughts  which  had  never 
formed  themselves  very  definitely  in  his 
own  mind.  What  did  he  think  of  Mark? 
Seeing  his  hesitation,  Antony  said: 

“I’U  give  you  a  start.  Which  do  you  en¬ 
joy  more — a  week-end  here  or  at  the  Bar- 
ri^ons,  say?” 

“Well,  of  course,  that  would  depend - ” 

‘Take  it  that  she  was  there  in  both 
cases.” 

“Ass,”  said  Bill,  putting  an  elbow  into 
Antony’s  ribs.  “It’s  a  little  difficult  to 
say,”  he  went  on.  “Of  course  they  enter¬ 
tain  you  awfully  well  here.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes.”  He  repeated  it  slowly  to  him- 
sdf,  as  if  it  had  given  him  a  new  idea. 
“They  look  after  you  awfully  well.  Well, 
that’s  just  what  it  is  about  Mark.  That’s 
one  of  his  little  ways — weaknesses— look¬ 
ing  after  you  and  arranging  things.” 

“Arran^g  things  for  you?  How  do  you 
mean?” 

“Well,  Mark  fancies  himself  good  at  ar¬ 
ranging  things.  He  arranges  things  aiyl 
it’s  an  understood  thing  that  the  guests  fail 
in  with  the  arrangement.  For  instance, 
Betty— Miss  Calladine— and  I  were  going 
to  play  a  single  just  before  tea  the  other 
dajf— tennis.  She’s  frightfully  good  at 
tennis,  and  proposed  to  take  me  on  at  a 
scratch.  I’m  rather  erratic,  you  know. 
Mark  saw  us  going  out  with  rackets  and 
asked  us  what  we  were  going  to  do.  Well, 
he’d  got  up  a  little  tournament  for  us  after 
tea— ^ndicaps  all  arranged  by  him,  and 
everything  ruled  out  neatly  in  red  and 
black  ink — prizes  and  all-^uite  decent 
opes,  you  know.  He’d  had  the  lawn  ^)e- 
cially  cut  and  marked  for  it.  Well,  of  course 
Betty  and  I  wouldn’t  have  spoiled  the 
court,  and  we’d  have  been  quite  ready  to 
play  again  after  tea — I  had  to  give  her  half¬ 
fifteen  according  to  his  handicap — ^but 
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somehow — ”  Bill  stopped  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“It  didn’t  quite  fit  in?” 

“No.  It  spoiled  the  effect  of  his  toiuna- 
ment.  Took  the  edge  off  it  just  a  little,  I 
suppose  he  felt.  So  we  didn’t  play.”  He 
laughed,  and  added:  “It  would  have  been 
as  much  as  our  place  was  worth  to  have 
played.” 

“Do  you  mean  you  wouldn’t  have  been 
asked  here  again?” 

“Probably.  Well,  I  don’t  knoW' — Not 
!(»  swne  time,  anyway.” 

“Really,  Bill?” 

“Yes,  he’s  a  devil  for  taking  offense. 
That  Miss  Norris — did  you  see  her — she’s 
done  for  herself.  I  don’t  mind  betting 
what  you  like  that  she  never  comes  here 
again.” 

“Why?” 

Bill  laughed  to  himself. 

“We  were  all  in  it,  really — at  least  Betty 
and  I  were.  There’s  supposed  to  be  a 
ghost  attached  to  the  house — Lady  Anne 
Patten.  Ever  heard  of  her?” 

“Never.” 

“Mark  told  us  about  her  at  dinner  one 
night.  He  rather  liked  the  idea  of  there 
be^  a  ghost  in  his  house,  you  know,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  doesn’t  believe  in  ghosts.  I 
think  he  wanted  all  of  to  believe  in  her, 
and  yet  he  was  annoyed  with  Betty  and 
Mrs.  Calladine  for  believing  in  ghosts  at 
all.  Queer  chap.  Well,  anyhow.  Miss 
Norris— -she’s  an  actress,  some  actress  too 
— dressed  up  as  a  ghost  and  played  the 
fool  a  bit.  And  poor  Mark  was  frightened 
out  of  his  life.  Just  for  a  moment,  you 
know.” 

“What  about  the  others?” 

“Well,  Betty  and  I  knew;  in  fact,  I’d 
told  her — Miss  Norris,  I  mean' — not  to  be 
frightened,  knowing  Mark.  Mrs.  Calla¬ 
dine  wasn’t  there — Betty  wouldn’t  let  her 
be.  As  for  the  major,  I  don’t  believe  any¬ 
thing  would  frighten  him.” 

“Where  did  the  ghost  appear?” 

“Down  by  the  bowling-green.  That’s 
supposed  to  be  its  haunt,  you  know.  We 
were  all  down  there  in  the  moonlight  pre¬ 
tending  to  wait  for  it.  Do  you  k^w  the 
bowling-green?” 

“No.”  * 

“I’ll  diow  it  to  you  after  dinner.” 

“I  wish  you  would.  Was  Mark  very 
angry  afterward?” 
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“Oh,  Lord,  yes.  Sulked  for  a  whole  day. 
Well,  he’s  just  like  that.” 

“Was  he  angry  with  all  of  you?” 

“Oh,  yes — sulky,  you  know.” 

“This  morning?” 

“Oh,  no.  He  got  over  it — ^he  generally 
does.  He’s  just  Uke  a  child.  That’s  really 
it,  Tony;  he’s  like  a  child  in  some  ways. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  unusually 
pleased  with  himself  this  morning — and 
yesterday.” 

“Yesterday?” 

“We  all  said  we’d  never  seen  him  in  such 
form.” 

“Is  he  generally  in  form?” 

“He’s  quite  good  company,  you  know, 
if  you  take  him  the  right  way.  He’s  rather 
vain  and  childish — well,  like  I’ve  been  tell¬ 
ing  you — and  self-important;  but  quite 
amusing  in  his  way,  and — ”  Bill  broke  oflF 
suddenly.  “I  say,  you  know,  it  really  is 
the  limit,  talking  about  your  host  like  this.” 

“Don’t  think  of  him  as  your  host.  Think 
of  him  as  a  suspected  murderer  with  a  war¬ 
rant  out  against  him.” 

“Oh,  but  that’s  all  rot,  you  know.” 

“It’s  the  fact,  BUI.” 

“Yes,  but  I  mean  he  didn’t  do  it.  He 
wouldn’t  murder  anybody.  It’s  a  funny 
thing  to  say,  but — weU,  he’s  not  big  enough 
for  it.  He’s  got  his  faults,  lUce  all  of  us, 
but  they  aren’t  on  that  scale.” 

“One  can  kill  anybody  in  a  chUdish  ht  of 
temper.” 

BiU  grunted  assent,  but  without  prej¬ 
udice  to  Mark.  “AU  the  same,”  he  said, 
“I  can’t  believe  it.  That  he  would  do  it 
deliberately,  I  mean.” 

“Suppose  it  was  an  accident,  as  Cayley 
says.  Would  he  lose  his  head  and  run 
away?” 

Bill  considered  for  a  moment. 

“Yes,  I  really  think  he  might,  you  know. 
He  nearly  ran  away  when  he  saw  the  ghost. 
Of  course,  that’s  rather  different.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  In  each  case  it’s  a 
question  of  obeying  your  instinct  instead 
of  your  reason.” 

They  had  left  the  open  land  and  were 
foUowing  a  path  through  the  bordering 
trees.  Two  abreast  was  uncomfortable,  so 
Antony  dropped  behind,  and  further  con¬ 
versation  was  postponed  untU  they  were 
outside  the  boundary  fence  and  in  the  high¬ 
road.  The  road  sloped  gently  down  to  the 


village  of  Woodham — a  few  red-roofed  cot¬ 
tages  and  the  gray  tower  of  a  church  show-  ' 
ing  above  .the  green.  < 

“Well,  now,”  said  Antony,  as  they 
stepped  out  more  quickly,  “what  about 
Cayley?” 

“How  do  you  mean,  what  about  him?” 

“I  want  to  see  him.  I  can  see  Mark  per¬ 
fectly,  thanks  to  you.  Bill.  You  were  won¬ 
derful.  Now  let’s  have  Cayley’s  char¬ 
acter — Cayley  from  within.” 

Bill  laugh^  in  pleased  embarrassment, 
and  protested  that  he  was  not  a  professional 
reader  of  character. 

“Besides,”  he  added,  “Mark’s  easy. 
Cayley’s  one  of  these  heavy,  quiet  peopk, 
who  might  be  thinking  about  anyth^. 
Mark  gives  himself  away.  Ugly,  black- 
jawed  devil,  isn’t  he?” 

“Some  women  like  that  type  of  ugliness.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  Between  ourselves, 

I  think  there’s  one  here  who  does — a  pretty 
girl  at  Jallands” — he  waved  his  left  hand— 
“down  that  way.” 

“What’s  Jallands?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it  used  to  be  a  farm,  b^ 
longing  to  a  chap  called  Jalland,  hut  now 
it’s  a  country  cottage  belonging  to  a  widow 
called  Norbury.  Mark  and  Cayley  used  to 
go  there  a  good  deal  together.  Miss  Nor¬ 
bury — the  girl — has  b^n  here  once  or 
twice  for  tennis;  seemed  to  prefer  Cayley 
to  the  rest  of  us.  But  of  course  he  hadn’t 
much  time  for  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“What  sort  of  thing?” 

“Walking  about  with  a  pretty  girl  and 
asking  her  if  she’s  been  to  any  theaters 
lately.  He  nearly  always  had  something 
to  do.” 

“Mark  kept  him  busy?” 

“Yes.  Mark  never  seemed  quite  haj^y 
unless  he  had  Cayley  doing  something  for 
him.  He  was  quite  lost  and  helpless  with¬ 
out  him.  And,  funnily  enough,  Cayley 
seemed  lost  without  Mark.” 

“He  was  fond  of  him?” 

“Yes,  I  should  say  so.  In  a  protective 
kind  of  way.  He’d  sized  Mark  up,  of  course 
— his  vanity,  his  self-importance,  his  ama¬ 
teurishness  and  all  the  rest  of  it — but  he 
liked  looking  after  him.  And  he  knew  how 
to  manage  him.” 

“Yes.  What  sort  of  terms  was  he  on 
with  the  guests — you  and  Miss  Norris  and 
all  of  them?” 

“Just  polite  and  rather  silent,  you  know. 
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Keeping  himself  to  himself.  We  didn’t  see 
so  very  much  of  him,  except  at  meals.  We 
were  here  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and — well,  he 
wasn’t.” 

“He  wasn’t  there  when  the  ghost  walked?” 

“No.  I  heard  Mark  calling  for  him  when 
he  went  back  to  the  house.  I  expect  Cayley 
stroked  down  his  feathers  a  bit,  and  told 
him  that  girls  will  be  girls.  Hallo!  Here 
we  are.” 

They  went  into  the  inn,  and  while  Bill 
made  himself  pleasant  to  the  landlady, 
Antony  went  up-stairs  to  his  room.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  not  very  much  p>acking 
to  do  after  all.  He  returned  his  brushes  to 
his  bag,  glanced  round  to  see  that  nothing 
had  b^n  taken,  and  went  down  again  to 
settle  his  bill.  , 

He  had  decided  to  keep  his  room  for  a 
few  days;  partly  to  save  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  the  disappointment  of  losing  a 
guest  so  suddenly,  partly  in  case  he  found 
it  undesirable  later  on  to  remain  at  the 
Red  House. 

For  Antony  was  taking  himself  seriously 
as  a  detective;  indeed,  he  took  him'self  seri¬ 
ously  (while  getting  all  the  fun  out  of  it 
which  was  possible)  at  every  new  profession 
he  adopted;  and  he  felt  that  there  might 
come  a  time — after  the  inquest,  say — when 
he  could  not  decently  remain  at  the  Red 
House  as  a  guest,  a  friend  of  Bill’s,  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Mark  or  Cayley,  which¬ 
ever  was  to  be  regarded  as  his  host,  without 
forfeiting  his  independent  attitude  toward 
the  events  of  that  afternoon. 

For  of  one  thing  Antony  was  certain.  Cay¬ 
ley  knew  more  than  he  professed  to  know, 
liiat  is  to  say,  he  knew  more  than  he 
wanted  other  people  to  know  he  knew. 
Antony  was  one  of  the  “other  people”;  if, 
therefore,  he  was  for  trying  to  hnd  out  what 
it  was  that  Cayley  knew,  he  could  hardly 
expect  Cayley’s  approval  of  his  labors.  It 
would  be  Ae  George,  then,  for  Antony  after 
the  inquest. 

What  was  the  truth?  Not  necessarily 
discreditable  to  Cayley,  even  though  he 
were  hiding  something.  All  that  could  be 
said  against  him  at  the  moment  was  that  he 
had  gone  the  longest  way  round  to  get  into 
the  locked  office — and  that  this  did  not  fit 
m  with  what  he  had  told  the  inspector.  But 
it  did  fit  in  with  the  theory  that  he  had  been 
an  accessory  after  the  event,  and  that  he 
wanted  (while  appearing  to  be  in  a  hurry) 
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to  give  his  cousin  as  much  time  as  possible  in 
which  to  escape.  That  might  not  be  the 
true  solution,  but  it  was  at  least  a  workable 
one.  The  theory  which  he  had  suggested 
to  the  inspector  was  not. 

However,  there  would  be  a  day  or  two 
before  the  mquest,  in  which  Antony  could 
consider  all  these  matters  from  within  the 
Red  House.  The  car  was  at  the  door.  He 
got  in  with  Bill,  the  landlord  put  his  bag 
on  the  front  seat  next  to  the  chauffeur,  and 
they  drove  back. 

ANTONY’S  bedroom  looked  over  the 
^  park  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
blinds  were  not  yet  drawn  while  he  was 
changing  his  clothes  for  dinner,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  undress  he  would  pause  and 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  sometimes  smiling 
to  himself,  sometimes  frowning,  as  he  turned 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  strange  things  that 
he  had  seen  that  day.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
bed,  in  shirt  and  trousers,  absently  smooth¬ 
ing  down  his  thick  black  hair  with  his 
brushes,  when  Bill  shouted  an  “Hallo!” 
through  the  door,  and  came  in. 

“I  say,  hurry  up,  old  boy,  I’m  hungry,” 
he  said  AeerfuUy. 

Antony  stopped  smoothing  himself  and 
looked  up  at  him  thoughtfully. 

“Where’s  Mark?”  he  said. 

“Mark?  You  mean  Cayley.” 

Antony  corrected  himself  with  a  little 
laugh.  “Yes,  I  mean  Cayley.  Is  he 
down?  I  shan’t  be  a  moment,  Bill.”  He 
got  up  from  the  bed  and  went  on  briskly 
with  his  dressing. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Tony,”  said  Bill,  taking 
his  place  on  the  b^,  “your  idea  about  the 
keys  is  no  good.” 

“Why,  how  do  you  mean?” 

“I  went  down  just  now  and  had  a  look 
at  them.  We  were  asses  not  to  have 
thought  of  it  when  we  came  in.  The  library 
key  is  outside,  but  all  the  others  are  in¬ 
side.” 

“Yes,  I  know.” 

“You  devil,  I  suppose  you  did  think  of  it, 
then?” 

“I  did.  Bill,”  said  Antony  apologetically. 
“Bother!  I  hoped  you’d  forgotten.  Well, 
that  knocks  your  theory  on  the  head, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“I  never  had  a  theory.  I  only  said  that  if 
they  were  outside,  it  would  probably  mean 
that  the  office  key  was  outside,  and  that  in 
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that  case  Cayley’s  theory  was  knocked  in 
the  head.” 

“Well,  now  it  isn’t,  and  we  don’t  know 
anything.  Some  were  outside  ^ind  some  in¬ 
side,  and  there  you  are.  It  a^es  it  much 
less  exciting.  When  you  were  talking  about 
it  on  the  lawn,  I  really  got  quite  keen  on  the 
idea  of  the  key  being  outside  and  Mark  tak¬ 
ing  it  in  with  him.” 

“It’s  going  to  be  exciting  enough,”  said 
Antony  mildly,  as  he  transferred  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  into  the  pocket  of  his  black 
coat.  “Well,  let’s  come  down;  I’m  ready 
now.” 

Cayley  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  hall. 
He  made  some  polite  inquiry  as  to  Antony’s 
comfort,  and  the  three  of  them  fell  into  a 
casual  conversation  about  houses  in  general 
and  the  Red  House  in  particular. 

“You  were  quite  right  about  the  keys,” 
said  Bill,  during  a  p)ause.  He  was  less  able 
than  the  other  two,  perhaps  because  he 
was  younger  than  they,  to  keep  away  from 
the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  them  all. 

“Keys?”  said  Cayley  blankly. 

“We  were  wondering  whether  they  were 
outside  or  inside.” 

“Oh!  oh,  yes.”  He  looked  slowly  round 
the  hall  at  the  different  doors,  and  then 
smiled  in  a  friendly  way  at  Antony. 

“We  both  seem  to  have  been  right,  Mr. 
Gillingham.  So  we  don’t  get  much  farther.” 

“No.”  He  gave  a  shrug.  “I  just  won¬ 
dered,  you  know.  I  thought  it  was  worth 
mentioning.” 

“Oh,  quite.  Not  that  you  would  have 
convinced  me,  you  know.  Just  as  Elsie’s 
evidence  doesn’t  convince  me.” 

“Elsie?”  said  Bill  excitedly.  Antony 
looked  inquiringly  at  him,  wondering  who 
Elsie  was. 

“One  of  the  housemaids,”  explained  Cay¬ 
ley.  “You  didn’t  hear  what  she  told  the  in¬ 
spector?  Of  course,  as  I  told  Birch,  girls  of 
that  class  make  things  up,  but  he  seemed  to 
think  she  was  genuine.” 

“WTiat  was  it?”  said  Bill. 

Cayley  told  them  of  what  Elsie  had  heard 
through  the  office  door  that  afternoon. 

“You  were  in  the  librar>'  then,  of  course,” 
said  Antony,  rather  to  himself  than  to  the 
other,  “She  might  have  gone  through  the 
hall  without  your  hearing.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  no  doubt  she  was  there,  and 
heard  voices.  Perhaps  heard  those  very 


words.  But — ”  He  broke  off,  and  then 
added  impatiently,  “It  was  accidental.  I 
know  it  was  accidental.  What’s  the  good  of 
talking  as  if  Mark  were  a  murderer?”  Din¬ 
ner  was  announced  at  that  moment,  and  as 
they  went  in,  he  added,  “What’s  the  good  of 
talking  about  it  at  all,  if  it  comes  to  that?” 

“What  indeed?”  said  Antony,  and  to 
Bill’s  great  disappointment  they  talked  of 
books  and  politics  during  the  meal. 

CAYLEY  made  no  excuse  for  leaving 
them  as  soon  as  their  cigars  were  alight. 
He  had  business  to  attend  to,  as  was  natu¬ 
ral.  Bill  would  look  after  his  friend.  Bill 
was  only  too  willing.  He  offered  to  beat 
Antony  at  billiards,  to  show  him  the  garden 
by  moonlight,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  else 
with  him  that  he  required. 

“Thank  the  Lord  you’re  here,”  he  said 
piously.  “I  couldn’t  have  stood  it  alone.” 

“Let’s  go  outside,”  suggested  Antony. 
“It’s  quite  warm.  Someif^ere  where  we 
can  sit  down,  right  away  from  the  house.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“Good  man.  What  about  the  bowling- 
green?” 

“Oh,  you  were  going  to  show  me  that  any¬ 
how,  weren’t  you?  Is  it  somewhere  where 
we  can  talk  without  being  overheard?” 

“Oh  yes,  the  ideal  place.  You’ll  see.” 
They  came  out  of  the  front  door  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  drive  to  the  left.  Coming  from 
Woodham,  Antony  had  approached  the 
house  that  afternoon  from  the  other  side. 
The  way  they  were  going  now  would  take 
them  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  park,  on 
the  high  road  to  Stanton,  a  country  town 
some  three  miles  away.  They  p>a.ss^  by  a 
gate  and  a  gardener’s  lodge,  which  marked 
the  limit  of  what  auctioneers  like  to  call 
“the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  estate,”  and 
then  the  op)en  p>ark  was  before  them. 

“Sure  we  haven’t  missed  it?”  said  An¬ 
tony.  The  p>ark  lay  quietly  in  the  moon¬ 
light  on  either  side  of  the  drive,  wearing  a 
little  way  ahead  of  them  a  deceptive  air  of 
smoothness  which  retreated  always  as  they 
advanced. 

“Strange,  isn’t  it?”  said  Bill.  “An  ab¬ 
surd  place  for  a  bowling-green,  but  I  suppxtse 
it  was  always  here.” 

“Yes,  but  always  where?  It’s  short 
enough  for  golf,  p)erhap>s,  but — Hallo!” 

They  had  come  to  the  place.  The  road 
bent  round  to  the  right  but  they  kept 
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straight  on  -over  a  broad  grass  path  for 
twenty  yards  and  there  in  front  of  them 
was  the  green.  A  dry  ditch  ten  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  deep  surrounded  it  except  in 
the  one  place  where  the  path  went  forward. 
Two  or  three  grass  steps  led  down  to  the 
green  on  which  there  was  a  long  wooden 
bench  for  the  benefit  of  spectators. 

“Yes,  it  hides  itself  very  nicely,”  said 
Antony.  “Where  do  you  keep  the  bowls?” 

“In  a  sort  of  summer-house  place. 
Round  here.” 

They  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  green 
until  they  came  to  it — ^a  low  wooden  bunk 
which  had  been  built  into  one  wall  of  the 
ditch. 

“H’m.  Jolly  view,”  said  Antony. 

Bill  laughed. 

“Nobody  sits  there.  It’s  just  for  keeping 
things  out  of  the  rain.” 

They  finished  their  circuit  (rf  the  green — 
“just  in  case  anybody’s  in  the  ditdi,”  said 
Antony — and  then  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

“Now  then,”  said  Bill,  “we  are  alone. 
Fire  ahead.” 

ANTONY  smoked  thoughtfully  for  a  little. 

Then  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  turned  to  his  friend. 

“Are  you  prepared  to  be  the  complete 
Watson?”  he  asked. 

“Watson?” 

“Do-you-foUow-me- Watson;  that  one. 
Are  you  prepared  to  have  quite  obvious 
things  explained  to  you,  to  ask  futile  ques¬ 
tions,  to  give  me  chances  of  scoring  off  you, 
to  make  brilliant  discoveries  of  your  own 
two  or  three  days  after  I  have  made  them 
myself — all  that  kind  of  thing?  Because 
it  all  helps.” 

“My  dear  Tony,”  said  Bill  delightedly, 
“need  you  ask?”  Antony  said  nothing, 
and  Bill  went  on  happily  to  himself,  “I 
perceive  from  the  strawberry-mark  on  your 
shirt-front  that  you  had  strawberries  for 
dessert.  Holmes,  you  astonish  me.  Tut- 
tut,  you  know  my  method.  Where  is  the 
tobacco?  The  tobacco  is  in  the  Persian 
slipper.  Can  I  leave  my  practise  for  a 
week?  I  can.” 

Antony  smiled  and  went  on  smoking. 
After  waiting  hopefully  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Bill  said  in  a  firm  voice: 

“Well  then.  Holmes,  I  feel  bound  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  deduced  anything.  Also 
whom  do  you  suspect?” 
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•Antony  began  to  talk. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  said,  “one  of 
Holmes’  little  scores  over  Watson  about  the 
number  of  steps  up  to  the  Baker  Street 
lodging?  Poor  old  Watson  had  been  up 
and  down  them  a  thousand  times  but  he 
had  never  thought  of  counting  them,  where¬ 
as  Holmes  had  counted  them  as  a  ntatter  of 
course  and  knew  that  there  were  seventeen. 
And  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  difference 
between  observation  and  non-observation. 
Watson  was  crushed  again,  and  Holmes 
appeared  to  him  more  amazing  than  ever. 
Now,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  that 
matter  Holmes  was  the  ass  and  Watson 
the  sensible  person.  What  on  earth  is  the 
point  of  keeping  in  your  head  an  unneces¬ 
sary  fact  like  t^t?  If  you  really  want  to 
know  at  any  time  the  number  of  steps  to 
your  lodging,  you  can  ring  up  your  land¬ 
lady  and  ask  her.  I’ve  been  up  and  down 
the  steps  of  the  club  a  thousand  times;  but 
if  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  at  this  moment 
how  many  steps  there  are,  I  couldn’t  do  it. 
Could  you?” 

“I  certainly  couldn’t,”  said  Bill. 

“But  if  you  really  wanted  to  know,”  said 
Antony  casually,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
voice,  “I  could  find  out  for  you  without 
even  bothering  to  ring  up  the  hall-porter.” 

Bill  was  puzzled  as  to  why  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  club  steps,  but  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say  that  he  did  want  to  know  how 
many  they  were. 

“Right,”  said  Antony.  “I’ll  find  out.” 

He  closed  his  eyes. 

“I’m  walking  up  St.  James  Street,”  he 
said  slowly.  “Now  I’ye  come  to  the  club 
and  I’m  going  past  tlfc  smoking-room  win¬ 
dows — one — two — three — four.  Now  I’m 
at  the  steps.  I  turn  in  and  begin  going  up 
them.  One — two — three — four — ^five — six, 
then  a  broad  step;  six — seven — eight — nine, 
another  broad  step;  nine — ten — eleven. 
Eleven — I’m  inside.  .  Good  morning, 
Rogers.  Fine  day  again.”  With  a  little 
start  he  opened  his  eyes  and  came  back 
again  to  his  present  surroundings.  He 
turned  to  Bill  with  a  smile.  “Eleven,”  he 
said.  “Count  them  the  next  time  you’re 
there.  Eleven — and  now  I  hope  I  shall 
forget  it  again.” 

Bill  was  distinctly  interested. 

“That’s  rather  hot,”  he  said.  “Ex¬ 
pound.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  explain  it,  whether  it’s 


The  footsteps  Antony  heard  seemed  to  he  underneath  the  shed.  Whoever  it  was  would  have  heard  their 

m<iment  Antony  gazed  fascinated  at  that  wonderful  new  kind  of 
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Toice*.  Suddenly  out  of  tke  aecond  croquet  box  came  Cayley *•  bead.  It  waa  neat,  deriliib  neat.  For  a 
croquet  ball  wbicb  bad  appeared  §o  dramatically  out  of  tbe  box. 
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something  in  the  actual  eye,  or  something 
in  the  brain,  or  what,  but  I  have  got  rather 
an  uncanny  habit  of  recording  things  un¬ 
consciously.  You  know  that  game  where 
you  kx)k  at  a  tray  full  of  small  objects  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  turn  away  and  try  to 
make  a  list  of  them.  It  means  a  devil  of  a 
lot  of  concentration  for  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son,  if  he  wants  to  get  his  list  complete;  but 
in  some  odd  way  I  manage  to  do  it  without 
concentration  at  all.  1  mean  that  my  eyes 
seem  to  do  it  without  the  brain  consciously 
taking  any  part.  I  could  look  at  the  tray, 
for  instance,  and  talk  to  you  about  golf  at 
the  same  time,  and  still  get  my  list  right.” 

“I  ^ould  tUnk  that’s  rather  a  useful  gift 
for  an  amateur  detective.  You  ought  to 
have  gone  into  the  profession  before.” 

“Well,  it  is  rather  useful.  It’s  rather 
surprising,  you  know,  to  a  stranger.  Let’s 
surprise  Cayley  with  it,  shall  we?” 

“How?” 

“Well,  let’s  ask  him — ”  Antony  stopped 
and  looked  at  Bill  comically — ^“let’s  ask  him 
what  he’s  gmng  to  do  with  the  key  of  the 
oflke.” 

R  a  momoit  Bill  did  not  understand. 
“Key  of  the  rrffice?”  he  said  vaguely. 
“You  don’t  mean — Tony!  What  do  you 
mean?  Good  God!  do  you  mean  that 
Cayley — But  what  about  Mark?” 

“I  don’t  know  where  Mark  is — that’s 
another  thing  I  want  to  know — but  I’m 
quite  certain  that  he  hasn’t  got  the  key  of 
the  office  with  him.  Because  Cayley’s  got 
it.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Quite.” 

BQl  kx>ked  at  him  wonderingly. 

“Say,”  he  said,  almost  pleadingly,  “don’t 
tell  me  that  you  can  see  into  pec^^’s 
pockets  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — as 
well.” 

Antmy  laughed  and  denied  it  cheerfully. 

“Then  how  do  you  know?” 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  really  know  that  he’s 
got  it,  but  I  do  know  that  he  had  it.  I 
know  that  when  I  came  on  him  this  after¬ 
noon,  he  had  just  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.” 

’'You  mean  you  saw  him  at  the  time, 
but  that  you’ve  only  just  remembered  it — 
reconstructed  it — in  the  way  you  were  ex¬ 
plaining  just  now?” 

“No.  I  didn’t  see  him.  But  I  did  see 


something.  I  saw  the  key  of  the  billiard- 
room.” 

“Where?” 

“Outside  the  billiard-room  door.” 
“Outside?”  But  it  was  inside  when  we 
looked  just  now.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Who  put  it  there?” 

“Obviously  Cayley.” 

“But - ” 

“Let’s  go  back  to  this  afternoon.  I  don’t 
remember  noticing  the  billiard-room  key 
at  the  time,  I  must  have  done  so  without 
knowing.  Probably  when  I  saw  Cayley 
banging  at  the  door  I  may  have  wondered 
subconsciously  whether  the  key  of  the 
room  next  to  it  would  fit.  Something  like 
that,  I  dare  say.  Well,  when  I  was  sitting 
out  by  myself  on  that  seat  just  before  you 
came  along,  I  went  over  the  whole  scene 
in  my  mind,  and  I  suddenly  saw  the  bUliard- 
room  key  there — outside.  And  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  office-key  had  been  outside, 
too.  When  Cayley  came  up,  I  told  you  my 
idea  and  you  were  both  interested.  But 
Cayley  was  just  a  shade  too  interested.  I 
dare  say  you  didn’t  notice  it,  but  he 
was. 

“Wefl,  of  course  that  proved  nothing; 
and  the  key  business  didn’t  really  prove 
anything,  because  whatever  side  of  the 
door  the  other  keys  were,  Mark  might  have 
locked  his  own  pri^’ate  room  from  the  in¬ 
side  sometimes.  But  I  piled  it  <m,  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  enonnously  important, 
and  quite  altered  the  case  altogether,  and 
having  got  Cayley  thoroughly  anxious 
about  it,  I  told  him  that  we  should  be  well 
out  of  the  way  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  and 
that  he  would  be  alone  in  the  house  to  do 
what  he  liked  about  it.  And,  as  I  expected 
he  couldn’t  resist  it.  He  altered  the  keys 
and  gave  himself  away  entirely.” 

“But  the  library  key  was  still  outside. 
Why  didn’t  he  alter  that?” 

“Because  he’s  a  dev-er  devil.  For  one 
thing,  the  inspector  had  been  in  the  library, 
and  might  possibly  have  noticed  it  already. 
And  for  another — ”  Antony  hesitated. 

“What?”  said  Bill,  after  waiting  for  him 
to  go  on. 

“It’s  only  guesswork.  But  I  fancy  that 
Cayley  was  thorou^y  upset  about  the 
key  business.  He  suddenly  realized  that 
he  had  been  careless,  and  he  hadn’t  got 
time  to  think  it  all  over.  So  he  didn’t  want 
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to  commit  himself  definitely  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  key  was  either  outside  or 
inside.  He  wanted  to  leave  it  vague.  It 
was  safest  that  way.” 

“I  see,”  said  Bill  slowly. 

T>UT  his  mind  was  elsewhere.  He  was 
wondering  suddenly  about  Cayley. 
Cayley  was  just  an  ordinary  man — like  him¬ 
self.  Bill  had  had  little  jokes  with  him  some¬ 
times;  not  that  Cayley  was  much  of  a  hand 
at  joking.  Bill  had  helped  him  to  sausages, 
played  tennis  with  him,  borrowed  his  to¬ 
bacco,  lent  him  a  putter — and  here  was 
Antony  saying  that  he  was — what?  Well, 
not  an  ordinary  man,  anyway.  A  man 
with  a  secret.  Perhaps  a — a  murderer. 
No,  not  a  murderer;  not  Cayley.  That  was 
rot,  anyway.  Why,  they  had  played  tennis 
together. 

‘‘Now  then,  Bill,”  said  Antony  suddenly. 
“It’s  time  you  said  something.” 

“I  wonder,  Tony,  do  you  really  mean  it?” 

“Mean  what?” 

“About  Cayley.” 

“I  mean  what  I  said.  Bill.  No  more.” 

“Well,  what  does  it  amount  to?” 

“Simply  that  Robert  Ablett  died  in  the 
oflSce  this  afternoon,  and  that  Cayley 
knows  exactly  how  he  died.  That’s  all.  It 
doesn’t  follow  that  Cayley  killed  him.” 

“No.  No,  of  course  'it  doesn’t.”  Bill 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  “He’s  just  shielding 
Mark?” 

“I  wonder.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  the  simplest  explana¬ 
tion?” 

“It’s  the  simplest  if  you’re  a  friend  of 
Cayley  and  want  to  let  him  down  lightly. 
But  then  I’m  not,  you  see.” 

“Why  isn’t  it  simple,  anyhow?” 

“Well,  let’s  have  the  explanation  then, 
and  I’ll  undertake  to  give  you  a  simpler 
one  afterward.  Go  on.  Only  remember — 
the  key  is  on  the  outside  of  the  door  to 
start  with.” 

“Yes;  well,  I  don’t  mind  that.  Mark 
goes  in  to  see  his  brother,  and  they  quarrel 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  Cayley  wp 
saying.  Cayley  hears  the  shot,  and  in 
order  to  give  Mark  time  to  get  away,  locks 
the  door,  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket  and 
pretends  that  Mark  has  locked  the 
door,  and  that  he  can’t  get  in.  How’s 
that?” 

“Hopeless,  Bill,  hopeless.” 
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“Why?” 

“How  does  Cayley  know  that  it  is  Mark 
who  has  shot  Robert,  apd  not  the  other 
way  round?” 

“Oh!”  said  Bill,  rather  uj)set.  “Yes.” 
He  thought  for  a  moment.  “All  right. 
Say  that  Cayley  has  gone  into  the  room 
first,  and  seen  Robert  on  the  ground-” 

“WeU?” 

“Well,  there  you  are.” 

“And  what  does  he  say  to  Mark?  That 
it’s  a  fine  afternoon,  and  could  he  lend  him 
a  pocket-handkerchief?  Or  does  he  ask 
him  what’s  happened?” 

“Well,  of  course,  I  suppose  he  asks  what 
happened,”  said  Bill  reluctantly. 

“.And  what  does  Mark  say?” 

“Explains  that  the  revolver  went  off 
accid  totally  during  a  struggle.” 

“Whereupon  Cayley  shields  him  by — by 
doi-.g  what.  Bill?  Encouraging  him  to  do 
the  damn  silliest  thing  that  any  man  could 
possibly  do — confess  his  guilt  by  running 
away?” 

“No,  that’s  rather  hopeless,  isn’t  it?” 
Bill  thought  again.  “Well,”  he  said  re¬ 
luctantly,  “suppose  Mark  confessed  that 
he’d  murdered  his  brother?” 

“That’s  better.  Bill.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
getting  away  from  the  accident  idea.  Well 
then,  your  new  theory  is  this.  Mark  con¬ 
fesses  to  Cayley  that  he  shot  Robert  on 
purpose  and  Cayley  decides,  even  at  the 
risk  of  committing  perjury  and  getting 
into  trouble  himself,  to  help  Mark  to  es¬ 
cape.  Is  that  right?” 

Bill  nodded. 

“Well  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Firk,  is  it  possible,  as  I  said  before 
dinner,  that  any  man  would  commit  such 
an  idiotic  murder — a  murder  that  puts  the 
rope  so  very  tightly  round  his  neck?  Sec¬ 
ondly,  if  Cayley  is  prepared  to  perjure  him¬ 
self  for  Mark  (as  he  has  to,  anyway,  now), 
wouldn’t  it  be  simpler  for  him  to  say  that 
he  was  in  the  office  all  the  time  and  thi' 
Robc.  t's  death  was  accidental?” 

Bdl  ronsmciju  tnis  carefully  and  then 
nodded  slowly  again. 

“Yes,  my  simple  explanation  is  a  wash¬ 
out,”  he  said.  “Now  let’s  have  yours.” 

Antony  did  not  answer  him.  He  had 
begun  to  think  about  something  cjuite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  said  Bill,  his  voice 
sharp  with  excitement. 
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Antony  looked  round  at  him  with  raised 
eyebrows. 

“You’ve  thought  of  something  sud¬ 
denly,”  said  Bill.  “What  is  it?” 

“Well,  I  was  wondering  about  this  ghost 
of  yours,  Bill.  It  seems  to  me - ” 

“Oh,  hades!”  Bill  was  profoundly  disap¬ 
pointed.  “What  on  earth  has  the  ghost 
got  to  do  with  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Antony  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “I  don’t  know  what  anything  has 
got  to  do  with  it.  I  was  just  wondering. 
You  shouldn’t  have  brought  me  here  if  you 
hadn’t  wanted  me  to  think  about  the  ghost. 
This  is  where  she  appeared,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.”  Bill  was  distinctly  short  about  it. 

“How?” 

“What?” 

“I  said.  How?” 

“How?  How  do  ghosts  appear?  I  don’t 
know.  They  just  appear.” 

“Over  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  ojjen 
park?” 

“Well,  but  she  had  to  appear  here,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  where  the  original  one — Lady 
Anne,  you  know — was  supposed  to  walk.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  Lady  Anne.  A  real 
ghost  can  do  anything.  But  how  did  Miss 
Norris  appear  suddenly — over  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  bare  park?” 

Bill  looked  at  .Antony  with  op)en  mouth. 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  he  stammered.  “We 
never  thought  of  that.” 

“You  would  have  seen  her  long  before, 
wouldn’t  you,  if  she  had  come  the  way  we 
came?” 

“Of  course  we  should.” 

“And  that  would  have  spoiled  it.  You 
would  have  had  time  to  recognize  her  walk.” 

Bill  was  interested  now. 

“That’s  funny,  you  know,  Tony.  We 
none  of  us  thought  of  that.” 

“You’re  sure  she  didn’t  come  across  the 
park  when  none  of  you  were  looking?” 

‘‘Quite.  Because,  you  see,  Betty  and  I 
were  expecting  her,  and  we  kept  looking 
round  in  case  we  saw  her,  so  that  we  could 
get  Mark  and  the  major  playing  with  their 
backs  to  her.” 

“W  ell,  then,  you  suddenly  saw  her?” 

“Yes,  she  walked  across  that  side  of  the 
lawn.”  He  indicated  the  opposite  side, 
nearer  to  the  house. 

“She  couldn’t  have  been  hiding  in  the 
ditch?  Do  you  call  it  the  moat,  by  the  way?” 

“Mark  does.  We  don’t  among  ourselves. 


No,  she  couldn’t.  Betty  and  I  were  here 
before  the  others,  and  walked  round  a  bit. 
We  should  have  seen  her.” 

“Then  she  must  have  been  hiding  in  the 
shed.  Or  do  you  call  it  the  summer-house?” 

“We  had  to  go  there  for  the  bowls,  of 
course.  She  couldn’t  have  been  there.” 

“Oh!” 

“It’s  devilish  funny,”  said  Bill,  after  an 
interval  for  thought.  “But  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter,  does  it?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Robert.” 

“Hasn’t  it?” 

“I  say  has  it?”  said  Bill,  getting  excited 
again. 

“I  don’t  know.  We  don’t  know  what 
has,  or  what  hasn’t.  But  it  has  got  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Miss  Norris.  And  Miss 
Norris — ”  He  broke  off  suddenly. 

“What  about  her?” 

“Well,  you’re  all  in  it  in  a  kind  of  way. 
And  if  something  unaccountable  happens 
to  one  of  you  a  day  or  two  before  some¬ 
thing  unaccountable  happens  to  the  whole 
house,  one  is — well,  interested.”  It  was  a 
good  enough  reason,  but  it  wasn’t  the  rea¬ 
son  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  giving. 

“I  see.  Well?” 

Antony  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  got  up 
slowly. 

“Well,  then,  let’s  find  the  way  to  the 
house  by  which  Miss  Norris  came.” 

Bill  jumped  up  eagerly. 

“By  George!  Do  you  mean  there’s  a 
secret  passage?” 

“A  secluded  p>assage,  anyway.  There 
must  be.” 

They  made  their  way  down  into  the 
ditch.  If  an  opening  was  to  be  found 
which  led  to  the  house,  it  would  probably 
be  on  the  house  side  of  the  green,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  ditch.  The  most  obvious 
place  at  which  to  begin  the  search  was  the 
shed  where  the  bowls  were  kept.  It  was 
a  tidy  place — as  anything  in  Mark’s  estab¬ 
lishment  would  be.  There  were  two  boxes 
of  croquet  things,  one  of  them  with  the  lid 
open,  as  if  the  balls  and  mallets  and  wickets 
(neatly  enough  put  away,  though)  had 
been  recently  used;  a  box  of  bowls,  a  small 
lawn-mower,’  a  roller  and  so  forth.  A  seat 
ran  along  the  back  of  it,  whereon  the  bowls- 
players  could  sit  when  it  rained. 

Antony  tapped  the  wall  at  the  back. 

“This  is  where  the  passage  ought  to  be¬ 
gin,  It  doesn’t  sound  very  hollow,  does  it?” 
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“It  needn’t  begin  here  at  all,  need  it?” 
said  Bill,  walking  round  with  bent  head, 
and  tapping  the  other  walls.  He  was  just 
too  tall  to  stand  upright  in  the  shed. 

“There’s  only  one  reason  why  it  should, 
and  that  is  that  it  would  save  us  the  trouble 
of  looking  anywhere  else  for  it.  Surely 
Mark  didn’t  let  you  play  croquet  on  his 
bowling-green?”  He  pointed  to  the  cro¬ 
quet  thi^s. 

“He  didn’t  encourage  it  at  one  time,  but 
this  year  he  got  rather  keen  about  it. 
There’s  really  nowhere  else  to  play.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  hate  the  game.  He  wasn’t  very 
keen  on  bowls,  you  know,  but  he  liked  call¬ 
ing  it  the  bowUng-green  and  surprising  his 
visitors  with  it.” 

Antony  laughed. 

“I  love  you  when  you  describe  Mark,” 
he  said.  “You’re  priceless.” 

He  began  to  feel  in  his  pockets  for  his 
pipe  and  tobacco,  and  then  suddenly 
stopp^  and  stiffened  to  attention.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  listening,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  holding  up  a  finger  to  bid  Bill 
listen  too. 

“What  is  it?”  whispered  Bill. 

Antony  waved  him  to  silence  and  re¬ 
mained  listening.  Very  quietly  he  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  listened  again. 
Then  he  put  his  ear  to  the  floor.  He  got 
up  and  dusted  himself  quickly,  walked  across 
to  Bill  and  whisp>ered  in  his  ear: 

“Footstejjs.  Somebody  coming.  When 
I  begin  to  talk,  back  me  up.” 

Bill  nodded.  Antony  gave  him  an  en¬ 
couraging  pat  on  the  b^k  and  stepped 
firmly  across  to  the  box  of  bowls,  whistling 
loudly  to  himself.  He  took  the  bowls  out, 
dropped  one  with  a  loud  bahg  on  the  floor, 
said,  “Oh,  Lord!”  and  went  on: 

“I  say.  Bill,  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  play 
bowls,  ^ter  all.” 

“Well,  why  did  you  say  you  did?”  grum¬ 
bled  Bill. 

Antony  flashed  a  smile  of  appreciation 
at  him.  “Well,  I  wanted  to  when  I  said  I 
did  and  now  I  don’t  want  to.” 

“Then  what  do  you  want  to  do?”  said 
Bill. 

“Talk.” 

“Good  enough,”  said  Bill  eagerly. 
“There’s  a  seat  on  the  lawn — I  saw  it. 
Let’s  bring  these  things  along  in  case  we 
want  to  play,  after  all.” 


“Right,”  said  Bill  again.  He  felt  safe 
with  that,  not  wishing  to  commit  himself 
untU  he  knew  what  he  was  wanted  to  say. 

As  they  went  across  the  lawn,  Antony 
dropped  the  bowls  and  took  out  his 
pipe. 

“Got  a  match?”  he  said  loudly. 

As  he  bent  his  head  over  the  match,  he 
whispered,  “There’ll  be  somebody  listening 
to  us.  You  take  the  Cayley  view,”  and 
then  went  on  in  his  ordinary  voice:  “I 
don’t  think  much  of  your  matches.  Bill,” 
struck  another.  They  walked  over  to  the 
seat  and  sat  down. 

“What  a  heavenly  night!”  said  Antony. 

“Wonderful.” 

“I  wonder  where  that  poor  devil  Mark 
is  now.” 

“It’s  a  strange  business.” 

“You  agree  with  Cayley — that  it  was  an 
accident?” 

“Yes.  You  see,  I  know  Mark.” 

^‘H’m!”  Antony  produced  a  pencil  and 
a  piece  of  paper  and  b^an  to  write  on  his 
knee,  but  while  he  wrote,  he  talked.  He 
said  that  he  thought  Mark  had  shot  his 
brother  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  that  Cayley 
knew,  or  anyhow  gues^,  this  and  had 
tried  to  give  his  cousin  a  chance  of  getting 
away. 

“But  why  do  you  think  so?  Because  of  ^ 
the  keys?” 

“Oh,  the  keys,  they  amount  to  nothing. 
Still,  it  was  a  brilliant  idea  of  mine,  wasn’t 
it?  and  it  would  have  been  rather  fine  for 
me  if  they  had  all  been  outside.” 

He  had  finished  his  writing  and  now 
passed  the  paper  over  to  Bill.  In  the  clear 
moonlight  the  carefully  printed  letters 
could  easily  be  read. 

“go  on  talking  as  if  I  WERE  HERE. 
AFTER  A  MINUTE  OR  TWO,  TURN  ROTOD  AS 
IF  I  WERE  SITTING  ON  THE  GRASS  BEHIND 
YOU,  BUT  GO  ON  TALKING.” 

“I  know  you  don’t  agree  with  me,”  An¬ 
tony  went  on  as  Bill  read,  “but  you’ll  see 
that  I’m  right.” 

Bill  look^  up  and  nodded  eagerly.-  He 
had  forgotten  golf  and  Betty  and  all  the 
other  things  which  had  made  up  his  world 
lately.  This  was  the  real  thing.  This  was 
life. 

“Well,”  he  began  deliberately,  “the 
whole  point  is  that  I  know  Mark.  Now, 
Mark - ” 

But  Antony  was  off  the  seat  and  letting 
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himself  gently  down  into  the  ditch.  His 
intention  was  to  crawl  round  it  until  the 
shed  came  in  sight.  The  footsteps  which 
he  had  heard  seemed  to  be  underneath  the 
shed;  probably  there  was  a  trapnioor  of 
some  kind  in  the  floor.  Whoever  it  was 
would  have  heard  their  voices,  and  would 
probably  think  it  worth  while  to  listen  to 
what  they  were  saying.  He  might  do  this 
merely  by  opening  the  door  a  little  without 
showing  himself,  in  which  case  Antony 
would  have  found  the  entrance  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  without  any  trouble  to  himself.  But 
when  Bill  turned  his  head  and  talked  over 
the  back  of  the  seat,  it  was  probable  that 
the  listener  would  find  it  necessary  to  put 
his  head  out^e  in  order  to  hear,  and  then 
Antony  would  be  able  to  discover  who  it  was. 

Moreover,  if  he  should  venture  out  of 
his  hiding-place  altogether  and  peep  at 
them  over  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  fact 
that  Bill  was  talking  over  the  back  of  the 
seat  would  mislead  the  watcher  into  think¬ 
ing  that  Antony  was  still  there,  sitting  on 
the  grass,  no  doubt,  behind  the  seat, 
swinging  his  legs  over  the  side  of  the  ditch. 

He  walked  quickly  but  very  silently 
along  the  half  length  of  the  bowling-green 
to  the  first  comer,  passed  cautiously  round 
and  then  went  even  more  carefully  along 
the  width  of  it  to  the  second  comer.  He 
could  hear  Bill  hard  at  it,  arguing  from  his 
knowledge  oi  Mark’s  character  that  this, 
that  and  the  other  must  have  happened, 
and  he  smiled  appreciatively  to  himself. 
Bill  was  an  able  assistant.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  second  comer,  he  slow^ 
down  and  did  the  last  few  yards  on  hands 
and  knees.  Then,  lying  at  full  length,  inch 
by  inch  his  head  went  round  the  comer. 

The  shed  was  two  or  three  yards  to  his 
left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch.  From 
where  he  lay  he  could  see  almost  entirely 
inside  it.  Everything  seemed  to  be  as  they 
left  it.  The  towls  box,  the  lawn-mower, 
the  roller,  the  open  croquet  box,  the - 

“By  George!”  said  Antony  to  himself, 
“that’s  neat.” 

The  lid  of  the  other  croquet  box  was 
open, too. 

Bill  was  turning  round  now;  his  voice 
became  more  difficult  to  hear.  “You  see 
what  I  mean,”  he  was  saying.  “If  Cay¬ 
ley - ” 

.\nd  out  of  the  second  croquet  box  came 
Cayley’s  black  head. 
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Antony  wanted  to  shout  his  applause. 

It  was  neat,  devilish  neat.  For  a  moment 
he  gazed,  fascinated,  at  that  wonderful  new 
kind  of  croquet  ball  which  had  appeared 
so  dramatically  out  of*  the  box,  and  then 
reluctantly  wriggled  himself  baclc.  There 
wras  nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying  there, 
and  a  good  deal  to  be  lost,  for  Bill  showed 
signs  of  running  dowm.  He  was  beginning 
to  repeat  himself  rather  obviously.  As 
quickly  as  he  could,  Antony  hurried  round 
the  ditch  and  took  up  his  place  at  the  back 
of  Bill’s  seat.  Then  he  stood  up  with  a 
yawn,  stretched  himself  and  said  carelessly: 
“Well  don’t  worry  yourself  about  it.  Bill, 
old  man.  I  dare  say  you’re  right.  You 
know  Mark,  and  I  don’t,  and  that’s  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Shall  we  have  a  game  or  shall  we 
go  to  bed?” 

Bill  looked  at  him  for  inspiration,  and, 
receiving  it,  said:  “Oh,  just  let’s  have  one 
game,  shall  we?” 

“All  right,”  said  Antony. 

But  Bill  was  much  too  excited  to  take 
very  seriously  the  game  which  followed. 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  nothing  but  bowls.  He  played 
with  great  deliberation  for  ten  minutes  and 
then  announced  that  he  wras  going  to  bed. 
Bill  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

“It’s  all  right,”  laughed  Antony.  “You 
can  talk  if  you  want  to.  Just  let’s  put  ’em 
away  first,  though.” 

They  made  their  way  down  to  the  shed 
and  while  Bill  was  putting  the  bowls 
away  Antony  tried  the  lid  of  the  closed 
croquet  box.  As  he  expected,  it  was  locked. 

“Now  then,”  said  Bill,  as  they  were  walk¬ 
ing  back  to  the  house  again,  “I’m  simply 
bursting  to  know.  Who  was  it?” 

“Cayley.” 

“Good  Lord!  Where?” 

“Inside  one  of  the  croquet  boxes.” 

“Don’t  be  an  ass.” 

“It’s  quite  true.  Bill.”  He  told  the  other 
what  he  had  seen. 

“But  aren’t  we  going  to  have  a  look  at 
it?”  a^ed  Bill,  in  great  disappointment. 
“I’m  longing  to  explore.  Aren’t  you?” 

“To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-mor¬ 
row.  We  shall  see  Cayley  coming  along 
this  wav  directly.  Besides,  I  want  to  get 
in  from  the  other  end,  if  I  can.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  we  can  do  it  this  end  without  giv¬ 
ing  ourselves  away.  Look,  there’s  Cayley.” , 
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They  could  see  him  coming  along  the 
drive  toward  them.  When  they  were  a 
little  closer,  they  waved  to  him  and  he 
waved  back. 

“I  wondered  where  you  were,”  he  said, 
as  he  got  up  to  them.  “I  rather  thought  you 
might  be  along  this  way!  What  about  bed?” 

“Bed  it  is,”  said  Antony. 

“We’ve  b^n  playing  bowls,”  added  Bill, 
“and  talking,  and — and  playing  bowls. 
Great  night,  isn’t  it?” 

But  he  left  the  rest  of  the  conversation, 
as  they  wandered  back  to  the  house,  to 
Antony.  He  wanted  to  think.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  now  that  Cayley 
was  a  villain.  Bill  had  never  been  familiar 
with  a  villain  before.  It  didn’t  seem  quite 
fair  of  Cayley,  somehow;  he  was  taking 
rather  a  mean  advantage  of  his  friends. 
Lot  of  funny  people  there  were  in  the  world 
— funny  jjeople  with  secrets.  Look  at 
Tony,  that  first  time  he  had  met  him  in  a 
tobacconist’s  shop.  Anybody  would  have 
thought  he  was  a  tobacconist’s  assistant. 
And  Cayley.  Anybody  would  have  thought 
that  Cayley  was  an  ordinary  decent  sort  of 
person.  And  Mark.  Dam  it,  one  could 
never  be  sure  of  anybody.  Now,  Robert 
was  different.  Everybody  had  always  said 
that  Robert  was  a  shady  fellow. 

But  what  on  earth  had  Miss  Norris  got 
to  do  with  it? 

What  had  Miss  Norris  got  to  do  with  it? 
This  was  a  question  which  .\ntony  had 
already  asked  himself  that  afternoon,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  had  found 
the  answer.  As  he  lay  in  bed  that  night, 
he  reassembled  his  ideas  and  looked  at 
them  in  the  new  light  which  the  events  of 
the  evening  threw  upon  the  dark  corners 
in  hk  brain.  < 

Of  course  it  was  natural  that  Cayley 
should  want  to  get  rid  of  his  guests  as  soon 
as  the  tragedy  was  discovered.  He  would 
want  this  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
his.  But  he  had  been  a  little  too  quick 
about  suggesting  it  and  about  seeing  the 
suggestion  carried  out.  They  had  been 
bustled  off  as  soon  as  they  could  be  packed. 
The  suggestion  that  they  were  in  his  hands, 
to  go  or  stay  as  he  wished,  could  have  been 
left  safely  to  them.  As  it  was,  they  had 


been  given  no  alternative,  and  Miss  Norris, 
who  had  proposed  to  catch  an  after-dinner 
train  at  the  junction,  in  the  obvious  hope 
that  she  might  have  in  this  way  a  dramatic 
cross-examination  at  the  hands  of  some 
keen-eyed  detective,  was  encouraged  tact¬ 
fully,  but  quite  firmly,  to  travel  by  the 
earlier  train  with  the  others.  Antony  had 
felt  that  Cayley,  in  the  tragedy  which  had 
suddenly  befallen  the  house,  ought  to  have 
been  equally  indifferent  to  her  presence  or 
absence.  But  he  was  not;  and  Antony  as¬ 
sumed  from  this  that  Cayley  was  very 
much  alive  to  the  necessity  for  her  absence. 

Why? 

Well,  that  question  was  not  to  be  an¬ 
swered  offhand.  But  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  had  made  Antony  interested  in  her;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  followed 
up  so  alertly  Bill’s  casual  mention  of  her 
in  connection  with  the  dressing-up  busi¬ 
ness.  He  felt  that  he  wanted  to  know  a 
little  more  about  Miss  Norris  and  the  part 
she  had  played  in  The  Red  House  circle. 
By  sheer  luck,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had 
stumbled  on  the  answer  to  his  question. 

Miss  Norris  was  hurried  away  because 
she  knew  about  the  secret  passage. 

The  passage,  then,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  mystery  of  Robert’s  death.  Miss 
Norris  had  used  it  in  order  to  bring  off  hec 
dramatic  appearance  as  the  ghost.  Possi¬ 
bly  she  had  discovered  it  for  herself;  possi¬ 
bly  Mark  had  revealed  it  to  her  secretly 
one  day,  never  guessing  that  she  would 
make  so  unkind  a  use  of  it  later  on;  possi¬ 
bly  Cayley,  having  been  let  into  the  joke 
of  the  dressing-up,  had  shown  her  how  she 
could  make  her  appearance  on  the  bowling- 
green  even  more  mysterious  and  sujjer- 
natural.  One  way  or  another,  she  knew 
about  the  secret  passage.  So  she  must  be 
hurried  away. 

Why?  Because  if  she  stayed  and  talked 
she  might  make  some  innocent  mention 
of  it.  And  Cayley  did  not  want  any  men¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Why,  again?  Obviously  because  the 
passage,  or  even  the  mere  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  might  provide  a  clue. 

“I  wonder  if  Mark’s  hiding  there,” 
thought  Antony;  and  he  went  to  sleep. 


Was  Cayley’s  failure  to  disclose  the  secret  passage  because  Mark  was  hiding  In  It?  “The  Red 
House  Murder’’  will  be  continued  in  the  October  number,  out  September  ISth. 


England's  Greatest  Comedian  Makes  Fun  of  Himself 

Double  or  Quits 

In  Which  We  Have  a  Piece  oj  Work  that  May  be  Called 
Unique — the  Author  Deliberately  Puts  Himself  into  a 
Story  and — a  Successful  One 

By  George  Robey 


AtUhor  of  My 


My  friends,  Jimmie  Baker  and 
Billy,  are  not  wdiat  you  might 
caU  out-and-out  bad,  but  they 
have  a  genius  for  arousing  mur¬ 
derous  instincts  in  the  breasts  of  their 
fellow  men.  And  they  are  not  what  you 
might  call  downr^ht  idiotic;  but  one  can’t 
help  hoping,  for  the  good  of  the  race,  that 
their  diildren  will  taie  after  the  mother’s 
side  of  the  family. 

Of  course,  what  is  really  the  matter  with 
them  is  that  they  are  lackmg  in  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  complete  lack  of  imagi¬ 
nation  that  makes  them  fail  to  realize 
way  I  have  to  work  for  my  living. 

Billy  and  Jimmie  are  persuaded  that  I 
don’t  work.  Of  course,  where  I  made  a 
mistake  was  in  trying  to  argue  with  them. 
I  ought  to  have  left  them  in  the  condition 
of  ignorance  which  is  natural  to  them. 
Instead  of  which  I  tried  to  show  to  their 
stolid,  unimaginative  minds  what  my  work 
really  meant. 

Jimmie,  if  I  remember  rightly,  remarked 
that  the  Lord  only  knew  what  it  meant. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  then  Billy 
said  something  perfectly  foolish  about  the 
laboring  man  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

I  assured  him  that  compared  to  the 
sweat  of  my  brow  the  laboring  man’s  was 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.  Then  we  had 
another  word  or  two  and  in  the  end  I 
undertook  to  beat  the  laboring  man  at  I  Is 
own  job.  I  pointed  out  that  a  man  of  my 
initiative  and  intelligence  could  do  the  work 
of  the  average  working  man  far  better  and 
more  successfully  than  he  could. 
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To  prove  thb,  I  undertook  to  earn  my 
living  as  plain  John  Robinson  for  not  less 
than  one  week  at  any  reasonable  occupa¬ 
tion  Billy  and  Jimmie  chose  to  name,  and 
I  backed  my  offer  with  a  note  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

And  that  is  the  history  of  how  1  came  to 
spend  a  short  vacation  first  as  a  railway 
porter,  then  as  a  rag-and-bone  merchant, 
then  as  night  porter  at  a  famous  hotel  and, 
finally,  as  a  waiter  at  the  Restaiuimt  Bellini. 

Upon  the  first  three  of  these  experiences 
I  nt^  dwell  but  briefly,  since  they  them¬ 
selves  were  brief. 

Of  my  activities  as  a  railway  porter,  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  state  that,  owing  to  some  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  station-master, 
I  found  it  inconvenient  to  continue  them 
for  the  stipulated  week.  But  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  bet  my  friends  double  or  quits  that 
a  distinguished  career  lay  before  me  in  any 
other  branch  of  manual  labor  they  chose  to 
name.  Thus  I  became  a  rag-and-bone  mer¬ 
chant. 

I  should  have  succeeded  brilliantly  in  this 
profession  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of 
the  hot  weather  upon  a  quantity  of  hare 
and  rabbit  skins  which,  pending  disposal, 
I  had  stored  in  the  billiard-room.  The 
high-handed  action  of  the  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties,  coupled  with  the  unsympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  of  my  family,  induced  me  to  relinquish 
this  calling. 

Realizing  what  Jimmie  and  Billy  failed 
to  do,  namely,  that  not  lack  of  ability  but 
force  of  circumstances  was  the  cause  oi  my 
apparent  failure,  I  •  remained  undaunted. 
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Again  I  offered  them  double  or  quits — to 
wit,  one  thousand  pounds — and  challenged 
them  to  select  for  me  another  calling 
involving  the  healthy  action  of  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  They  named  it  and  I  became 
night  porter  at  the  Magnifique. 

Upon  the  details  of  my  meteoric  career 
at  the  abode  of  the  Idle  Rich  I  need  not 
dwell.  I  will  content  myself  with  asking, 
how  was  I  to  know  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  merely  smoking  a  pipe  in  bed  and  that 
his  room  was  not  on  fire?  My  prompt  use 
of  the  hose  might  have  saved*  hundreds  of 
valuable  lives.  But  there  is  no  pleasing 
some  people.  As  might  have  b^n  ex¬ 
pected,  Jimmie  and  Billy  also  failed  to 
understand. 

1  QUOTE  their  remarks — and  my  replies — 
verbatim,  as  showing  my  friends’  peculiar 
denseness. 

“So,  you  see,  George,  you’ve  been  beaten.” 
said  BiUy  Archer. 

“Beaten!”  I  exclaimed.  “How  do  you 
make  that  out?” 

“Why,  this  last  stunt  of  yours,  old  man, 
this  night  porter  business;  surely  that’s  con¬ 
vinced  you?” 

“Convinced  me  of  what?” 

“Why,  that  you’re  absolutely  incapable 
of  earning  an  honest  living,”  chim^  in 
Jimmie.  “The  sweat  of  your  brow  doesn’t 
stand  an  earthly.  It’s  market  value  is 
simply  nil.” 

“Not  at  all,”  I  retorted.  “I  am  not  at 
all  convinced.  I  have  had  a  phenomenal 
run  of  ill  luck,  that’s  all.  But  I  am  not 
yet  beaten — far  from  it.  Wait  and  see. 
I  have  still  another  week’s  holiday  to  run. 
In  that  week  I  am  going  to  maJie  good. 
Double  or  quits  that  I  make  good.” 

“  George,  you  fool — two  thousand  p)Ounds,” 
said  Billy.  “You’re  going  to  lose  it.” 

“I  am  willing  to  risk  it.  Do  you  take  me?” 
“It’s  sheer  lunacy,”  said  Billy.  “But,  of 
course,  if  you  enjoy  chucking  away  a  couple 
of  thousand,  Jimmie  and  I  aren’t  going  to 
stand  in  your  way,  eh,  Jimmie?” 

“I’m  not  sure,”  replied  Jimmie.  “I’m 
an  honest  man  and  I’m  not  sure  that  I  can 
reconcile  it  with  my  conscience.  George 
is  such  a  hopeless  idiot,  it’s  like  robbing  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.” 

“Well,  if  he  chooses  to  keep  on  being  an 
idiot,  it’s  his  lookout,”  remarked  Billy. 
“He  evidently  likes  losing  money,  positively 


tevels  in  it,  so  you  and  I  might  as  well  reap 
the  benefit  as  anybody.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  now, 
George?”  demanded  Jimmie. 

“That  I  am,  as  usual,  prepared  to  leave  to 
you,”  I  said  with  suporb  indifference.  “Name 
any  kind  of  work  you  like.  I  am  not  afraid.” 

Billy  and  Jimmie  looked  inquiringly  at 
one  another. 

“Bricklayer?  Miner?  Engine-driver?” 
murmured  Jimmie.  “All  skill^  labor.  No 
good.” 

“Bartender?”  suggested  BiUy,  inspired  by 
his  environment. 

Jimmie  shook  his  head. 

“Hardly  fair,”  he  said.  “The  tempta¬ 
tion — ”  he  glanced  at  me  kindly.  “With 
his  nature — no,  old  chap,  it  might  be  his 
downfall.” 

“Ha!”  cried  Billy.  “Downfall!  That’s 
given  me  an  idea.  Downfall — drunken 
brawl — pwlice.  A  px)liceman!  Why  not  a 
pxjliceman?” 

Again  Jimmie  shook  his  head. 

“He  couldn’t  piass  the  entrance  exam. 
They’re  very  strict.  The  spelling  alone - ” 

“P’rapjs  you’re  right.  Something  easier. 
We  don’t  want  to  be  too  hard  on  him.” 

Jimmie  thought  for  a  moment. 

“Suppx)se  we  leave  it  to  chance,”  he  said 
suddenly.  “Supp»ose  we  agree  that  he  take: 
the  first  job  that  comes  along  in  the  course 
of  to-day?  The  first  reasonable  job,  of 
course.” 

“Right!”  said  Billy.  “Are  you  game, 
George?” 

“Perfectly,”  I  replied.  “Come  and  lunch 
with  me,  and  then  we’ll  have  a  look  around.” 

“Sorry,  old  chap,”  said  Jimmie.  “Can’t 
lunch  with  you.  Promis^  to  feed  at  a 
God-forsaken  hole  in  the  city.  Beastly 
place,-  run  by  our  pmrlor-maid’s  brother.” 

'^Beastly  place,  did  you  say?” 

“Yes — cooking  vile — attendance  dam¬ 
nable — surroundings  px>isonous - ” 

“Yet  you  go  there?” 

Jimmie  nodded. 

“She’s  an  excellent  piarlor-maid,”  he  said. 
“My  wife  doesn’t  want  to  lose  her.” 

“WTiat!”  I  exclaimed.  “You  go  to  a 
place  you  detest — you  ruin  your  digestion 
and  your  tempjer — oh,  yes,  I’ve  noticed  it — 
you  put  money  in  the  px>cket  of  an  unde¬ 
serving  pjerson — because  your  p)arlor-maid 
threatens  to  leave  if  you  don’t!  Why,  it’s 
blackmail!” 


George 

“Ejcactly,”  interjected  Billy.  “The  sort 
of  blackmail  we  all  of  us  pay  in  some  form 
or  another.  You  may  choose  your  restau¬ 
rant,  George,  but  every  time  you  tip  the 
waiter  you’re  paying  blackmail.” 

“Hah!”  I  said.  “No  doubt  you’re  right; 
but  wait  a  minute.  I’ve  got  an  idea!  A 
waiter!.  That’s  what  I’ll  be.  A  waiter  at 
this  beastly  restaurant  of  yours.  You  can 
get  me  the  job,  of  course?” 

“I  dare  say,”  said  Jimmie.  • 

“Blackmail  in  another  form!”  remarked 
Billy.  “Jimmie  eats  the  parlor-maid’s 
brother’s  filthy  food  for  fear  of  what  the 
{)arlor-maid  may  do  and  the  parlor-maid’s 
brother  puts  up  with  George  as  a  waiter 
for  fear  of  what  Jimmie  may  do.  It’s  a 
vicious  circle.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said,  with  acer¬ 
bity,  “it  will  not  be  a  question  of  ‘putting 
up’  with  me.  I  am  not  undertaking  this 
job  lightly.  I  am  not  approaching  my 
task,  simple  though  it  be,  in  a  spirit  of 
levity.  I  intend  to  work  hard.  I  intend 
to  give  every  satisfaction.  Nay,  more. 
Say  the  attendance  is  bad.  I  shall  remedy 
that.  By  my  example  to  the  other  waiters, 

I  shall  sp^  up  the  service.” 

“Oh,”  said  Jimmie. 

I  ignored  the  interruption  and  continued 
as  though  no  one  had  spoken. 

“You  tell  me  the  cooking  is  vile.  Very 
well.  I  ^all  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  chef.  I  shall  give  him  some  useful 
hints.  I  have  one  or  two  little  recipes  he 
will  be  glad  of.  These  will  help  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  place.” 

“Bless  your  innocent  heart!”  said  Jimmie. 

Billy  gave  one  of  his  ridiculous  guffaws. 

“Raise  the  place!”  he  exclaimed.  “Raise 
Cain,  more  likely.  Boss  the  waiters  and 
interfere  with  the  chef!  Good  lord,  man — ” 
He  turned  and  shook  Jimmie  by  the  hand. 
“Congratulations,  my  dear  boy,”  he  said. 
“That  two  thousand  is  as  good  as  ours 
already.” 

“Not  quite,  however,”  I  remarked  in  the 
quiet  way  which  is  so  effective.  “Come, 
take  me  to  the  Restaurant  of  the  Brother  of 
the  Parlor-maid.” 

SIGNOR  GIORGIO  BELLINI,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Restaurant  Bellini,  was 
not  aggressively  Italian  either  in  appear¬ 
ance  or  temperament.  But  he  spoke  En¬ 
glish  with  a  charming  Italian  accent  that 
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changed  to  pure  cockney  only  in  moments 
of  unusual  excitement. 

At  such  moments  one  might  be  tempted 
to  believe  the  rumor  that  his  name  was  in 
reality  George  Bell,  and  that  he  was  born 
in  Whitechap)el  of  worthy  and  all-British 
parents. 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  Signor  Bellini’s 
nationality  b  of  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portance  to  thb  narrative.  Whether  Rome, 
Naples  or  Stratford-atte-Bowe  had  been 
hb  birthplace,  my  career  at  the  Restaurant 
Bellini  would  still  have  been  what  it  was. 

I  had  barely  been  inside  the  place  ten 
minutes  before  I  realized  that  Jimmie  had 
but  spoken  the  plain  truth.  The  cooking 
of  the  Restaurant  Bellini  was  vile  indeed, 
the  waiting  execrable,  the  whole  place  insuf¬ 
ferable. 

But  I  was  not  depressed.  The  worse  the 
place,  I  reflected,  the  more  room  for  im¬ 
provement  and  me. 

My  spirits  rose  as  I  realized  how  wide 
was  the  scope  for  my  talent;  to  reform  the 
Restaurant  Bellini,  to  lift  it  from  a  rank 
failure  into  a  brilliant  success,  was  certainly 
a  task  requiring  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

I  made  up  my  mmd  to  accomplbh  that 
task,  to  strain  every  nerve,  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned. 

At  the  very  outset  I  was  struck  by  the 
lackadaisical  manner  in  which  the  waiters 
waited.  They  seemed  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  the  place  was  half-empty,  there  was 
no  need  for  them  to  hurry. 

I  particularly  noticed  that,  however  dis¬ 
engaged  they  might  be,  they  invariably  kept 
every  customer  waiting  and  seemed  to 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  on  no  account  to 
produce  the  food  until  the  guest  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  seeing  it  that  day. 

Being  essentially  a  tactful  person,  I  did 
not  point  out  their  shortcomings  to  them 
in  so  many  words.  I  determine  to  effect 
my  reforms  silently  but  insidiously,  by 
sheer  force  of  example.  By  seeing  me  wait, 
they  would,  by  degrees,  learn  how  to  wait 
themselves. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  all;  Ernesto,  the 
head  waiter,  Alberto  and  myself. 

I  had  been  introduced  by  Jimmie  as  John 
Robinson,  but  had  been  immediately  Ital¬ 
ianized  into  “Paolo”  by  Signor  Bellini,  no 
doubt  in  order  to  keep  up  the  southern 
atmosphere  of  the  establishment. 

I  liked  being  called  Paolo.  There  was  a 
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suggestion  of  recklessness,  of  mystery  and 
adventure  about  the  appellation:  something 
exotic,  as  it  were.  I  be^n  to  feel  intensely 
Italian. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  from  the  outset 
that  Ernesto  and  Alberto  were  struck  with 
my  method  of  waiting.  True,  it  seemed  to 
amuse  them,  for  they  grinned  and  whis¬ 
pered  together  a  good  deal,  and  once  or 
twice  as  they  watched  me,  they  laughed 
audibly.  But  this  did  not  trouble  me.  I 
reflected  that  the  moment  they  realized 
the  effect  of  my  behavior  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomers  their  amusement  would  turn  to  ad¬ 
miration  and  envy. 

“You-a  get-ta  da  heart-a  diseas-a  if-a 
you-a  nm  about  lik-a  this-a,”  said  Ernesto. 

I  explained  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  my 
heart,  and  that  my  object  in  running  instead 
of  walking  was  to  serve  customers  as  expe¬ 
ditiously  as  possible. 

“Men  hate  to  be  kept  waiting  for  their 
food,”  I  reminded  him. 

Ernesto  smiled  an  inscrutable  smile.  Then 
he  spoke.  “In  da  Restaurante  Bellini,”  he 
said,  “eet  ees  best-a  to  keep-a  dem  waiting 
for-a  food-a  da  longest  possible.” 

“But  why?”  I  demanded. 

Again  Ernesto  smiled. 

“To  wait-a,”  he  said,  “eet-a  mak-a  dem 
very  hongry.  Et  ees  only  a  very  hongry 
man,  who-a  can  eat-a  da  food-a  of  da  Risto- 
rante  Bellini.” 

I  have  repeated  this  little  conversation 
with  Ernesto  verbatim  because  it  shows  so 
clearly  the  shocking  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Restaurant  Bellini. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  things  .should 
not  go  on  in  this  way.  I  should  have  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  At  the 
earliest  opportxmity,  I  Would  speak  to  the 
chef.  I  would  bring  all  my  tact  to  bear 
upon  him. 

My  opportunity  came  sooner  than 
I  could  possibly  have  hoped  for — on 
the  very  evening  of  my  debut  at  Bellini’s. 

It  was  the  Signor  himself  who  dispatched 
me  to  the  kitchen  in  order  to  find  out  what 
had  become  of  a  poulet  d  Vltalien  which, 
even  on  Ernesto’s  system  of  reasoning,  had 
been  overlong  delayed. 

The  chef  was  a  fattish  man  with  a  largish, 
whitish,  dampish  face  and  extraordinarily 
dirty  hands. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  act  of  separating 


fragments  of  the  poulet  from  fragments  of 
broken  casserole  scattered  over  the  kitchen 
floor  with  the  help  of  the  som-chef,  a  lad  of 
tender  years  who,  judging  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  addressed  to  him  by  his  chief,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent. 

Having  collected  it  in  a  fresh  casserole, 
together  with  as  much  of  the  liquor  as 
could  be  scooped  up  from  the  floor,  the 
chef  bore  the  casserole  to  the  sink,  turned 
the  hot  tap  upon  the  pwulet  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  gravy,  and  popped  the 
dish  back  into  his  oven. 

Then  he  turned  to  me.  A  little  curtly 
he  demanded  my  business.  I  explained. 
He  remarked  that  the  dratted  old  hen 
would  be  hot  in  two  ticks. 

I  wondered  whether  two  ticks  would  be 
long  enough  for  me  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
reform  in  the  chef’s  mind.  I  determined  to 
try. 

With  my  usual  quickness  of  perception, 

I  felt  that  I  would  have  to  be  very  circum¬ 
spect,  very  tactful  with  this  man. 

“Yours  must  be  an  interesting  profes¬ 
sion,”  I  began. 

“It’s  a  bleeding  profession,”  said  the  chef. 

I  saw  my  opportunity.  “But  don’t  you 
think,”  I  suggested  pleasantly,  “that  a 
knowledge  of  cooking  might  make  things 
easier  for  you?” 

It  was  said  in  the  most  inoffensive  man¬ 
ner.  I  smiled  as  I  spoke.  Yet  the  chef, 
for  some  reason,  seem^  annoyed.  His  face 
became  suddenly  mottled,  and  he  made  a 
gesture  with  the  fish-slice  which  I  took  to 
signify  displeasure. 

As  I  was  wiping  a  portion  of  boiled  cod 
from  my  face,  Ernesto  came  into  the  kitchen. 

With  truly  Southern  intuition  he  realized 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

He  assisted  me  in  reclaiming  the  piece  of 
fish  that  had  lodged  in  my  right  ear,  then 
drew  the  chef  aside  and  said  a  few  words  to 
him  in  a  low  voice. 

The  words  must  have  been  well  chosen. 
Their  effect  upon  the  chef  was  magical. 

He  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  Uien  came 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

“Sorrow,  sorrow,”  he  said.  “I  might  ’a’ 
know’d  it  was  a  joke  by  yer  face.  Don’t 
mind  me.  I’m  an  ’ot-tempered  man  but 
soon  over.  Allow  me — ”  he  picked  a  por¬ 
tion  of  cod  that  had  escaped  my  attention 
from  the  middle  of  my  boiled  shirt — 
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“Waste  not,  want  not’s  my  motto.’* 

So  saying  he  threw  the  fragment  to  the 
sous-chef,  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
scraping  the  remains  from  the  dirty  plate 
into  the  stock-pot. 

1  was  glad  that  events  had  taken  such  a 
pleasant  turn.  True  it  was  a  little  discon¬ 
certing  to  have  my  remarks  treated  as  a 
joke.  But  I  hoped  that  by-and-by,  when 
the  chef  thought  it  over,  he  would  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  Uiat  there  is  a  germ  of  truth 
in  every  joke.  I  therefore  did  not  correct 
the  impression  created  by  Ernesto.  I  was 
confident  that  already  I  had  sown  a  tiny 
seed  of  reform  in  the  chef’s  breast. 

For  a  moment  I  wondered  whether  I 
might  venture  upon  a  second  “joke”  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  condition  of  the  chef’s  hands. 

While  I  still  hesitated,  Ernesto  spoke. 
He  must  have  followed  the  direction  of  my 
eyes  and  read  my  thoughts. 

“Hees  hands  are-a  black-a,  yes,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Eet  ees  because  he  has  not  yet 
mada  da  pastry.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  I  murmured. 

“Always  after-a  he  has  mad-a  da  pastry,” 
said  Ernesto,  “da  hands  of  da  chef-a  are-a 
white  as-a  snow.” 

T  LEFT  the  kitchen  a  little  hurriedly. 

Clearly,  there  was  much  to  be  done. 

I  will  pass  over  the  unimportant  details 
of  my  first  day  at  the  Restaurant  Bellini 
and  confine  myself  to  those  outstanding 
incidents  only,  which  will  prove  to  the 
intelligent  reader  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  even  in  a  few  hours,  by 
earnest  endeavor  coupled  with  enthusiasm; 
and  how  a  sympathetic  personality  and 
pleasing  mode  of  address  may  conquer  the 
disabilities  of  inexperience. 

No  one  can  become  a  perfect  waiter  in  a 
single  day.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
have  a  few  accidents,  the  result  of  mexpe- 
rience. 

The  old  gentleman  had  been  waiting  a 
long  time  for  his  soup.  He  did  not  realize 
that  this  was  not  my  fault,  but  the  fault  of 
the  chef.  He  was  becoming  seriously  ruf¬ 
fled.  So  seriously  that  Signor  Bellini 
noticed  it  and  demanded  to  know  what  was 
wrong. 

I  explained.  Signor  Bellini  hurried  across 
to  his  infuriated  guest  and  pwured  apolo¬ 
gies  up)on  him  with  his  beautiful  Italian 
accent.  Soft  liquids  and  rich  vowels  flowed 
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from  the  tongue  of  Signor  Bellini  in  a 
honeyed  stream.  Then  he  rushed  toward 
the  lift. 

“Blast  his  ruddy  soup!”  he  muttered  in 
excellent  English,  as  he  snatched  the 
speaking-tube  from  my  hand. 

.\t  that  moment  the  lift  began  to  rumble, 
the  soup  was  ascending. 

I  pounced  upon  it,  losing  not  a  moment. 
On  winged  feet,  I  convey^  it  toward  the 
waiting  guest. 

“Your  soup  at  last,  sir!”  I  cried,  joyfully. 
“Nice  and  hot,  sir!” 

With  these  words  my  foot  slipped  upon  a 
piece  of  fat  and  the  soup  slipjied  down  the 
old  gentleman’s  neck. 

He  had  asked  for  it  hot — and  he  had  got 
it,  alas! 

This  was  a  pure  accident — I  explained  as 
much  as  I  poured  a  bottle  of  salad  oil  upx>n 
the  scalded  parts. 

At  first  the  old  gentleman  refused  to 
accept  my  apologies.  There  was  quite  a 
scene. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  if  we  all 
went  to  where  people  are  always  telling  us 
to  go,  the  place  would  be  hopelessly  over¬ 
crowded.  Therefore  I  disobeyed  the  old 
gentleman.  I  retired  instead  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  room. 

Signor  Bellini,  Ernesto,  .Alberto  and  most 
of  the  diners  gathered  round  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  and  said  things.  They  mostly  talked 
all  at  once  and  from  my  end  of  the  room  I 
could  not  hear  what  they  said.  But  I  felt 
they  were  talking  about  me,  from  the  way 
first  one  and  then  another  kept  on  turning 
round  and  staring  at  me. 

To  my  surprise,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
laughter.  So  this  incident  also,  was,  some¬ 
how,  being  turned  into  a  joke. 

I  hop)ed  the  old  gentleman  would  be  made 
to  see  the  px)int.  Doubtless  he  would  then 
forgive  me.  Personally,  I  saw  nothing  to 
laugh  at  in  this  unlucky  accident,  and  I  did 
not  see  how  the  p)Oor  old  gentleman  could 
be  exp)ected  to  laugh.  I  was  amazed  to 
discover  that  he  did.  He  joined  in  the 
laughter  quite  heartily,  and  as  he  retired  to 
put  on  a  dry  shirt  of  Signor  Bellini’s,  he 
stoppled  in  front  of  me  for  a  moment  to 
remark,  in  a  most  friendly  fashion: 

“I’ve  enjoyed  that  soup,  waiter.  I’ll 
have  another  plateful!” 

From  that  moment  the  guests  seemed  to 
take  me  to  their  hearts.  For  some  reason. 
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I  had  amtised  them.  And  they  were  grate¬ 
ful  to  me. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  of  jollity  and 
good  humor  1  had  created  that  when  one 
of  them,  wishing  to  attract  my  attention, 
merely  called  out  “Waiter!”  there  were 
shouts  of  laughter. 

“Waiter,”  said  this  young  man  to  me  as 
I  flew  to  his  table.  “Can  you  recommend 
the  fish  to-day?” 

TT  WAS  then  I  realized  how  seriously 

handicapped  I  was  in  my  present  employ¬ 
ment  owing  to  a  certain  peculiarity  of  mine 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
to,  namely,  my  constitutional  inability  to 
tell  an  untruth.  George  Washington  him¬ 
self  was  not  more  heavily  handicapped 
than  1. 

Asked  therefore,  whether  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  fish,  what  was  I  to  reply? 

I  felt  myself  paling  perceptiCly.  Yet  I 
did  not  waver.  There  was  only  one  reply 
that  I  could  make  and  I  made  it.  r 

“The  fish  is  filthy,”  I  said. 

“Ha!  ha!”  cried  my  interlocutor.  “Then 
bring  me  a  double  portion.  Ha!  Ha!” 

He  turned  to  an  elderly  man  in  a  check 
suit  seated  at  the  next  table. 

“He  says  the  fish  is  filthy!”  he  called  out 
to  him.  Hie  person  addressed  laughed 
loudly  and  repeated,  “He  says  the  fi^  is 
filthy!  Ha!  Ha!”  to  his  vis-i-vis. 

The  vis-k-vis  was  slightly  deaf. 

“What  say?”  he  inquired,  his  hand  to  his 
ear. 

The  other  leaned  across  the  table. 

“He  says  the  fish  is  filthy!”  He  bawled 
into  the  deaf  one’s  ear  so  that  the  whole 
dining-room  heard  him. 

One  and  all  they  roared  wijth  laughter. 

Ernesto  and  Alberto  laughed  till  ^e  tears 
rolled  down  their  cheeks.  Only  Signor 
Bellini  seemed  not  quite  pleased.  But  he 
made  no  comment. 

After  that,  there  was  quite  a  run  on  the 
fish.  Presently,  I  heard  a  youth  in  glasses, 
who  was  with  a  lady  friend,  remark: 

“There’s  many  a  true  word  ^ken  in 
jest.  What  do  you  say  to  the  ontray,  Lil?” 

Something  compell^  me  to  do  it.  She 
looked  a  nice  girl,  and  I  had  seen  the 
entr^.  Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  I 
took  up  the  word. 

“Believe  me,”  I  warned  her,  “the  less  3rou 
say  to  the  entr^  the  better.” 


Again  this  simple  statement  was  regarded 
as  a  sally.  Lil  and  her  friend  burst  out 
laughing. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Lil,  “we’d  better 
have  a  cut  off  the  joint,  eh,  Fred?” 

“Right-o,”  cried  Fred.  “Unless  he’s  going 
to  tell  us  the  joint’s  poisoned!” 

At  that  the  two  laughed  very  heartily 
once  more.  A  swift  struggle  to<fli  place  in 
my  mind.  Ought  I  to  tell  these  two  that 
the  description  of  the  joint  as  “sirloin  of 
beef”  upon  the  menu  was  in  all  probability 
a  euphemism  for  something  more  eques¬ 
trian? 

But,  after  all,  they  were  not  asking  me  to 
name  the  joint. 

“No,”  I  said,  hesitating  over  this  point  of 
conscience,  “I  don’t  think  the  joint  is 
exactly  poisoned.” 

“Isn’t  he  a  yell?”  inquired  Lil,  and  the 
man  in  the  check  suit  came  across  to  their 
table  and  begged  to  be  told  what  I  said. 

“He  says  the  less  you  ’ave  to  say  to  the 
ontray  the  better,  but  he  don’t  think  the 
joint’s  poisoned!”  cried  the  youth,  and 
tears  began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

The  man  in  check  laughed  uproariously 
and  shouted  at  his  deaf  comp>anion: 

“The  less  you  ’ave  to  say  to  the  ontray 
the  better,  and  the  joint  ain’t  poisoned!” 

The  whole  restaurant  heard  him  and 
rocked  with  laughter. 

I  looked  imeasily  in  the  direction  of 
Signor  Bellini.  To  my  relief  I  saw  that 
his  face,  too,  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

He  was  chatting  to  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  had  the  unfortunate  accident  with 
the  soup  and  who  had  now  arrived  safely 
at  the  cheese-and-celery  end  of  a  hearty 
meal. 

Signor  Bellini  beckoned  to  me  as  he 
caught  my  eye. 

“The  Signor  Samuelson  he  wish-a  to 
come  here  every  day,”  he  said,  r^arding 
me  with  a  benevolent  expression.  “You-a 
will  please  reserve  this  tabelle  for-a  him, 
Paolo.” 

“Paolo!”  cried  Mr.  Samuelson.  “Ha!  Ha! 
Paolo!”  The  name  appeared  to  amuse  him 
exceedingly.  “I’ll  be  bringing  along  a  couple 
of  friends  to-morrow.  But,  mind,  I  want 
to  be  waited  on  by  Paolo!” 

“Yes,  yes,  all-a  right-a,  eet  shall  be  Paolo, 
Signor,”  cried  Bellini,  bowing  and  beaming. 

So  I  had  won  the  old  man’s  heart.  The 
affair  of  the  soup,  instead  of  alienating,  had 
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drawn  us  closer  together.  Sometimes  it 
happens  so:  some  little  contretemps — some 
slight  annoyance — a  few  words — apx)logies — 
forgiveness — eternal  friendship. 

1  was  pleased.  I  was  touched. 

When  late  that  same  night,  my  labors 
ended,  I  reviewed  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  mild  elation. 

Modest  as  I  am,  I  was  yet  unable  to  blind 
myself  to  the  fact  that,  on  my  very  first 
day  1  had  achieved  a  measure  of  popularity 
with  the  p>atrons  of  the  Restaurant  Bellini 
far  surpassing  that  of  Ernesto  or  Alberto, 
and  which  Signor  Bellini  himself  had  not 
been  slow  to  recognize. 

I  was  being  appreciated.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  I  had  clicked. 

1AM  not  given  to  boasting.  Therefore 
I  said  little  to  my  wife  and  nothing  at 
all  to  Jimmie  and  Billy  of  the  remarkable 
impression  I  had  creat^. 

This  time  I  had  insisted  on  Jimmie  and 
Billy  giving  their  word  of  honor  not  to  go 
near  the  Restaurant  Bellini  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  as  their  presence  invariably 
irritated  me  and  put  me  off  my  stroke,  as 
it  were.  They  had  brought  me  nothing 
but  ill-luck  so  far,  and  I  determined  to 
keep  them  away  from  Bellini’s  until  my 
success  was  assured. 

But  the  two  were  waitmg  for  me  when  I 
got  home  that  night. 

With  characteristic  brutality,  Jimmie  in¬ 
quired  whether  I  had  got  the  sack. 

“On  the  contrary,’’  I  replied  succinctly. 
“What!”  exclaimed  Billie.  “You  mean 
to  say  they’re  letting  you  stop  another 
day?” 

I  merely  inclined  my  head.  Their  dis¬ 
appointment  was  disgusting. 

“Ah,  well,  the  week  is  yet  young,”  Billy 
remarked.  To  that  I  condescended  no 
reply  whatever.  They  bade  me  “good 
night,”  obviously  chagrined. 

My  second  day  at  Bellini’s  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  gratifying  revelation. 

Lunch-time  was,  more  or  less,  a  repetition 
of  dinner-time  the  night  before.  The  place 
was  considerably  fuller;  that  was  all. 
Ernesto  and  Alberto  assured  me  that  they 
had  never  seen  so  many  customers  since  the 
op)ening  day. 

I  was  kept  busy.  To  be  frank,  I  was 
overworked.  Unlike  Ernesto  and  Alberto, 
I  never  got  a  minute’s  rest. 
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Ernesto  and  Alberto  were  frequently  un¬ 
employed.  Their  tables  were  at  times 
quite  empty,  while  those  allotted  to  me 
were  nearly  always  full. 

From  this  circumstance,  even  7,  diffident 
as  I  am,  could  draw  but  one  conclusion:  I 
was  sought  after,  Ernesto  and  Alberto  were 
not. 

I  was  a  little  sorry  for  those  two.  I  was 
afraid  they  might  feel  hurt.  All  these 
p)eople  showed  their  preference  so  plainly. 

But  Ernesto  and  Alberto  did  not  seem  to 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  px)si- 
tively  to  enjoy  my  popularity.  During 
their  idle  moments  they  watched  me  at  my 
work,  grinning  good-naturedly  and  without 
a  trace  of  jealousy. 

I  concluded  that  either  their  characters 
were  extraordinarily  beautiful  or  else  they 
were  lazy  and  preferred  less  kudos  because 
it  meant  less  work. 

Once  more,  as  on  the  previous  day,  I 
found  that  my  p)assion  for  the  truth,  so  far 
from  being  a  drawback,  seemed  to  be  my 
best  friend. 

Thus,  when  some  one  asked,  “Waiter, 
what  is  there  fit  to  eat  to-day?”  and  I 
replied,  truthfully,  “Nothing,  sir,”  I  noticed 
that  everybody  laughed  heartily  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  inedibles  without  a  murmur. 

On  that  same  day  I  had  another  striking 
instance  of  how  a  simple  statement  of  the 
truth  will  disarm  criticism. 

I  had  served  a  pleasant-faced  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  plate  of  stewed  prunes 
and  was  turning  away  to  attend  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  next  table  when  the  other 
called  me  back. 

His  voice  was  agitated.  His  face  was  a 
shade  less  pleasant  than  of  yore. 

He  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
prunes. 

“Waiter,”  he  said,  “what  is  this  beetle 
doing  here?” 

I  looked  at  the  beetle. 

“It’s  doing  nothing,  sir,”  I  replied  gen¬ 
tly.  “I’m  afraid  the  poor  thing  is  dead.” 

Then  I  explained. 

“That’s  the  worst  of  stewed  prunes  and 
the  chef  being  so  short-sighted,”  I  said. 
“He  told  me  he’d  picked  them  all  out,  but 
he  evidently  overlooked  that  one.  It’s  a 
thousand  pities  he  doesn’t  wear  glasses.” 

The  customer  gazed  at  me  for  a  few 
moments,  then  his  face  became  pleasant 
once  more. 
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“Take  those  prunes  away  and  bring  me 
a  blanc-mange,”  he  said,  with  a  chuckle. 

I  discovei^  that  my  perfect  frankness 
stood  me  in  good  stead  in  another  direction. 

Overwork^  —  I  might  almost  say 
driven — as  I  was,  it  was,  of  course,  imp>os- 
sible  for  me  to  remember  every  time 
exactly  what  each  jiarticular  customer  had 
order^.  Sometimes,  therefore,  I  made 
mistakes. 

For  instance,  I  recollect  supplying  a  lady 
who  had  ordered  steak-and-kidney  pwidding 
with  a  jam  roly-poly.  She  called  my 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  The  prob¬ 
lem  then  was  to  find  out  who  had  ordered 
the  roly-poly  and  where  the  steak-and- 
kidney  pudding  had  got  to. 

In  such  a  case,  I  found  the  best  plan 
was  to  rap  upon  a  table  with  the  handle  of  a 
knife  and  to  inquire,  loudly  and  fearlessly, 
whether  any  lady  or  gentleman  present 
was,  at  the  moment,  eating  steak-and-kid¬ 
ney  pudding  in  mistake  for  roly-pdly.  Thus 
the  mystery  would  generally  be  cleared  up 
in  the  quickest  and  simplest  manner. 

At  dinner-time  that  day  the  Restaurant 
Bellini,  instead  of  being  three  p>arts  empty, 
was  very  nearly  full. 

Mr.  ^muelson  arrived  with  his  p>arty  of 
friends.  So  did  aH  the  other  guests  of  the 
night  before,  with  their  friends. 

For  the  sike  of  Ernesto  and  Alberto  I 
wished  that  our  guests  did  not  show  their 
preference  quite  so  unmistakably.  One  and 
aU,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be  waited  on 
by  me.  Really,  it  was  embarrassing  to  a 
modest  man. 

Signor  Bellini  bowed,  beamed  and  gesticu¬ 
lated  in  his  most  Italian  manner,  and  when 
every  one  of  my  tables  was  full,  he  apolo¬ 
gized  volubly  to  those  who  bad  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  Ernesto  or  Alberto. 

I  was  struck  afresh  by  the  attitude  of  the 
two  latter.  Obviously  they  did  not  in  the 
least  resent  my  phenomenal  success.  They 
encouraged  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  As  when 
Alberto  came  to  me  and  whispered: 

“The  old  cheese  in  the  purple  bonnet’s 
worrying  me  to  death.  She  wouldn’t  be 
’appy  till  I’d  promised  ’er  you  should 
bring  ’er  ’er  corfey.  And  if  you  could 
manage  to  spill  it  down  the  front  of  ’er 
dress,  I  dare  say  she’d  be  in  the  seventh 
’eaven!” 

Discounting  Alberto’s  little  joke,  I  readily 
agreed  to  serve  the  dear  old  soul.  I  was 


glad  I  did  when  I  saw  how  delighted  she 
was. 

After  that,  Ernesto  and  Alberto  con¬ 
stantly  came  to  me  with  similar  requests. 

My  success  as  a  waiter  was  established. 

I  had  arrived. 

ON  THE  third  day,  both  at  lunch  and 
dinner-time,  the  Restaurant  Bellini 
was  packed  to  suffocation. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind 
that  it  was  I  who  was  responsible  for  this, 
I  who  was  making  Bellini’s  popular  as  it 
had  never  been  l^fore.  And  everything 
I  did  seemed  right.  I  could  do  no  wrong. 
It  became  clear  to  me  that  I  was  the  id^ 
waiter  the  world  had  been  looking  for. 

With  my  customary  diffidence,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  why  this  should  be  so.  I  only 
knew  it  was  so. 

I  told  myself  that  there  had  been  waiters, 
I  myself  knew  of  several,  who  were  almost 
as  efficient  as  myself,  so  far  as  mere  effi¬ 
ciency  goes.  Yet  they  did  not  make  a 
restaurant  as  I  was  making  this  one.  They 
did  not  count  as  I  counted. 

It  seemed  probable,  then,  that  I  pos¬ 
sessed  something  over  and  above  what 
these  others  possessed,  some  indefinable 
quality,  some  je  ne  sais  quoi — at  any  rate, 
there  it  was. 

Of  course  I  could  not  help  realizing  one 
factor  of  my  marvelous  popularity,  viz., 
the  keen  personal  interest  I  took  in  every 
individual  customer,  the  disinterested  ad¬ 
vice  I  gave  them. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  always 
gave  them  my  real  opinion  of  the  food. 
Whenever  it  happened  to  be  atrociously 
bad,  I  said  so. 

But  I  went  further.  Whenever  custom¬ 
ers  ordered  meals  for  which  they  were 
obviously  unsuited,  I  said  so.  For  exam¬ 
ine,  to  the  lady  of  twenty  stone  who  was 
eating  cream  with  apple-pudding,  I  re¬ 
marked,  quite  casually: 

“Madam,  it  is  an  interesting  physiological 
and  chemical  fact,  of  which  you  are  no 
doubt  unaware,  that  suet,  flour  and  cream 
are  the  most  potent  manufacturers  of  adi¬ 
pose  tissue  in  the  world.” 

Thus,  I  did  not  presume  to  dictate  to  her. 
But,  by  the  mere  power  of  suggestion,  I  put 
her  on  the  right  track,  as  it  were.  If  she 
chose  to  ignore  the  warning,  her  doom  would 
be  upon  her  own  head;  I  had  done  my  duty. 
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Similarly,  to  the  chronic  dyspeptic  with 
the  glazed  nose  who  had  din^  at  Bellini’s 
for  three  nights  running,  I  said  in  quite  a 
friendly  way: 

“Don’t  you  think,  sir,  you  are  coming 
here  a  little  too  frequently  for  the  good  of 
your  health?  May  I  venture  to  suggest, 
sir,  that  avoidance  of  the  Restaurant  Bel¬ 
lini  for  a  few  weeks,  together  with  sips  of 
hot  water  between  meals,  would  soon 
reduce  your  nose  to  the  normal?” 

Undoubtedly  these  proofs  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  augmented  my  reputation. 

On  the  fourth  day  Signor  Bellini  was 
obliged  to  close  the  doors  and  introduce  the 
queue  system  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  the 
rush.  He  also  engaged  two  more  waiters 
and  a  second  assistant  cook. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  queue  had  grown  to 
such  a  length  that  it  had  to  be  regulated 
by  the  police,  and  Signor  Bellini  hired  a 
dozen  extra  tables. 

ON  THE  sixth  day  the  crowds  that  be¬ 
sieged  the  place  were  quite  unqueueable. 
It  became  obvious  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  would  have  to  be  turned  away  unfed. 

The  p>olice  appealed  to  Signor  Bellini  to 
announce  the  fact  to  the  waiting  multitude 
and  dismiss  those  who  would  eventually 
be  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Signor  Bellini  departed  in  order  to  address 
the  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  an  upp)er 
room.  He  returned,  after  a  brief  interval, 
looking  a  little  scared. 

His  eye  sought  mine,  appealingly,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

“They’re  calling  for  you,"  he  said.  “They 
refuse  to  go  till  you’ve  come  out  and  made 
a  sp)eech.” 

Truly  it  was  bewildering,  overwhelming, 
this  popularity  of  mine. 

I  followed  Signor  Bellini  on  to  the  bal¬ 
cony. 

At  sight  of  us  the  crowd  cheered. 

There  were  cries  of  “Bravo  Bellini! 
Good  old  George!”  And  it  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  my  employer’s  innocent  de¬ 
ception  was  common  knowledge;  beneath 
the  “Georgio”  they  had  discovered  George, 
“Come  on,  George!”  shouted  some  one 
“Come  and  tell  us  all  about  it!” 

“Sp)eech!  Sp)eech!”  yelled  the  crowd. 
“You’re  in  for  it,  sir,”  said  Bellini. 

I  turned  to  him  in  bewilderment. 

“But  it’s  you  they’re  calling!” 
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“Me?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It’s  George 
Robey  they’re  calling!” 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

“How — how  do  they  know?  How  do 
you  know?” 

“Never  mind  that  now,  sir,”  cried  Bellini 
excitedly.  “For  Gawd’s  sake,  say  some¬ 
thing  and  send  this  crowd  away,  or  the 
px)lice’ll  be  down  on  me.” 

At  this  wholly  unforeseen  turn  of  events 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  But  only  for  a 
moment.  Then  I  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
addressed  the  crowd. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  I  began,  and  a 
hush  fell  over  the  assembly.  “Since  you 
app)ear  to  know  it,  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  who  I  am.”  (Cries  of  “Bravo!”  and 
“Hear!  Hear!”)  “Neither  will  I  conceal 
from  you  the  object  of  my  present  occupwi- 
tion,”  I  continu^.  (Cries  of  “A  bet!  To 
win  a  bet,  eh,  George?”) 

“Yes,  a  bet!”  I  told  them  in  clarion 
accents.  “But  not  one  lightly  or  heedlessly 
undertaken.  This  is  a  serious  bet.  No, 
my  friends,”  I  continued  earnestly,  “I  beg 
you  not  to  laugh.  This  is  a  solemn  and 
serious  bet,  undertaken  with  a  solemn  and 
serious  purpose.” 

My  voice  trembled  a  little  with  sup)- 
pressed  emotion  as  I  warmed  to  my  task. 
The  listening  multitude  had  not  yet 
graspjed  the  full  significance  of  my  words. 
Their  attitude  continued  to  be  jocular. 
But  soon  they  would  understand.  In  a 
few  trenchant  phrases,  I  would  make  every¬ 
thing  clear  to  them.  They  would  cease  to 
laugh. 

“The  solemn  and  serious  purpose  I  am 
sp>eaking  of,”  I  cried,  as  soon  as  the  laugh¬ 
ter  had  subsided,  “is  the  purpose  of  vindi¬ 
cating  in  my  own  jierson  a  grave  charge 
that  has  been  leveled  against  the  ancient 
and  honorable  profession  which  writers  in 
the  Provincial  and  Sunday  press  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  kind  enough  to  say  I  adorn!” 

Apparently  I  had  not  yet  caught  the  right 
note.  S>Tnptoms  of  thoughtless  mirth  con¬ 
tinued  to  break  out  here  and  there  among 
the  crowd.  I  determined  to  try  a  more 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

“The  apparent  ease  and  insouciance  of 
stage  life,”  I  said,  'is  soon  as  I  could  hear 
myself  sp)eak,  “have  exposed  my  profession 
to  the  charge  of  frivolity.” 

I  then  went  on  to  describe,  in  a  few 
graphic  words,  what  had  pass^  between 
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Jimmie  and  Billy  and  myself,  and  our  sub- 
sequent  line  of  conduct. 

t  I  passed  briefly  over  the  comparatively 
n^li^bk  episodes  preceding  my  advent  at 
■;  Bellini’s,  then  proceeded  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  the  gratifying  experience  of  the 
1  last  six  days. 

;  With  pardonable  pride  I  described  my 
methods  as  a  waiter,  and  the  success  I  had 
i  achieved.  I  regret  to  have  to  record  it,  but 
"5  there  was  no  cessation  of  mirth.  I  was  forced 
*<  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  in  every 
■ii  crowd  there  is  a  light-minded  element  that 
seeks  facile  amusement  in  everything,  even 
the  most  serious  matters. 

This  light-minded  element  it  was  that 
h  laughed.  It  laughed  so  noisily  that  the 

V  sober-minded  majority  had  no  chance. 

The  mirth  of  the  empty-headed  con- 

♦  tinned  to  ring  out  even  after  a  pwsse  of 
?  mounted  police  had  begun  to  scatter  the 

#  crowd. 

4  TT  WAS  still  ringing  out  when  some  one 
■*  seized  me  from  behind  and  dragged  me 
'ft  away  from  the  balcony. 

•!  Inside  the  room,  I  found  myself  face  to 

V  face  with  Jimmie  and  Billy. 

)  They,  too,  were  giving  way  to  mirth. 
.>  So  was  Signor  Bellini. 

I  confronted  Jimmie  and  Billie  sternly. 
“So  you  broke  your  word,”  I  said.  “You 
i.  betrayed  me.” 

T;  “Not  at  all!”  they  cried  in  one  breath. 

'  “We  never  said  a  word,”  declared  Billie. 

“It  wasn’t  necessary,”  Jimmie  jerked  his 
^  head  in  the  direction  of  Giorgio  Bellini. 
;  “He  knew  it  all  the  time,  it  seems.  Ernesto 
spotted  you  directly;  at  least,  he  suspected 
j  you,  and  directly  afterward  you  gave  your- 

V  self  away.” 

“How?” 

A  “Don’t  you  remember?  You  dropped  a 
!;  handkerchief,”  said  Billy,  “and  Ernesto 
found  it.” 

::  “Ah!” 

“It  was  marked  ‘G.  R.!’  Ernesto  knew 
you  weren’t  the  king,  and  there  you 
are!” 

“Well,  at  any  rate,  I  have  won  my  bet,” 
P  I  remarked,  after  a  brief  moment  of  annoy- 
i  ance. 

y  “You  mean  you’ve  lost  it!”  cried  Jimmie 

and  Billy  as  one  man. 
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“What!”  I  exclaimed.  “Can  you  deny 
me  my  success — I  mi^t  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  call  it  my  triumph — here  at  the  Res¬ 
taurant  Bellini?” 

“Your  success  as  what?”  cried  Billy.  “As 
a  music  hall  comedian — as  George  Robey 
plajdng  the  fool — yes!  But  as  a  waiter — 
no!”  shouted  Jimmie. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“We  mean,”  said  Jimmie,  “that  if  you’d 
been  an  ordinary  unknown  waiter.  Signor 
Bellini  would  have  sacked  you  on  your  very 
first  day.” 

I  turned  indignantly  to  Giorgio  Bellini: 

“What  do  you  say  to  that?” 

He  shrugg^  his  shoulders  in  an  Italian 
manner,  then  relapsed  into  his  native  dia¬ 
lect: 

“Since  you  asks  me,  as  man  to  man,  Mr. 
Robey,  I  answers,  as  man  to  man,  wot  do 
you  think?  As  a  waiter,  Mr.  Robey,  sir, 
’ow  ’ave  you  be’aved?  You’ve  insulted 
me  an’  my  restaurant;  you’ve  insulted  the 
cook,  you’ve  insulted  the  food  in  front  of 
my  customers’  faces,  you  asked  ’em  to  stay 
away  as  I  ’eard  you  with  me  own  ears, 
you’ve  gone  and  poured  liquids  down  their 
backs  an’  solids  down  their  fronts,  you’ve 
made  ’orrible  personal  remarks  to  ladies 
about  their  tissues  and  everybody  knows 
’ow  sensitive  ladies  are  over  that  sort  o’ 
thing,  and  you’ve  mixed  up  the  roly-polys 
with  the  steak-and-kidneys  something  crool. 
Mr.  Robey,  sir,  I  asks  you  strai^t,  would 
any  of  us  ’ave  stood  it  from  a  waiter  if 
Ernesto  ’adn’t  tipped  us  the  wink?” 

The  silence  that  followed  Signor  Bellini’s 
outburst  was  painful.  I  admit  that  it  was 
p>ainful.  I  felt  it.  I  think  that  Signor 
Bellini  felt  it,  too,  for  he  spoke  again, 
hastily: 

“Not  that  it’s  for  me  to  grumble,  Mr. 
Robey,”  he  said.  “It’s  been  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  the  place,  as  any  one  can 
see,  and  we’ve  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 
I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.” 

“Not  at  all,”  I  murmured. 

“I  suppose,”  Giorgio  Bellini  went  on 
hesitatingly,  “you  couldn’t  see  your  way  to 
stopping  another  week,  sir?” 

“Impossible,”  I  replied  gently.  “Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  am  obliged,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  to  earn  a  large  sum  of  money.  In 
fact,  two  thousand  poimds.” 
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IN  REMOTE  regions  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  there  are  people  who 
still  bow  down  to  strange  gods  and 
goddesses,  still  look  upon  them  as 
oracles,  and  still  are  ready  to  do  the  bloody 
mandates  of  their  will.  In  their  hearts 
these  folk  harbor  inherited  hatred  of 
western  civilization.  Years  p>ass  over  them 
and  they  know  nothing  of  and  care  nothing 
for  the  ways  of  the  world.  Should  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  their  Raja  express  the  ambition 
to  attend  an  English  university,  these  folk 
humor  his  whim.  But  no  matter  how 
modern  he  may  be  on  his  return,  he  must 
yield  to  the  ancestral  customs,  on  the 
strict  observance  of  which  his  rule  and 
power  depend. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  falling  of 
a  crumpled  airplane  in  a  rocky  gorge, 
encircled  by  snow-peaked  mountains,  should 
cause  consternation  among  the  people  of 
Rukh.  The  accident  has  happen^  outside 
a  rock-cut  temple,  on  the  altar  of  which 
five  newly  severed  heads  of  goats  are  laid. 
For  an  instant  the  strange  bird  hovers 
above  them,  then  suddenly  it  stops  its 
whirring  noise  and  slowly  falls  to  earth. 
By  some  miracle  the  two  men  and  one 
woman  held  by  its  wings  are  landed  safely, 
none  the  worse  physically  for  the  wreck. 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Green  Goddess, 
Antony  Crespin  and  his  wife,  Lucilla,  find 
themselves  with  Dr.  Traherne,  the  owner 
of  the  machine.  They  have  no  idea  where 
they  are;  they  only  see  some  startled 
natives,  who  have  already  sent  for  their 
Raja  Sahib  and  in  the  distance  they  catch 
glimpses  of  a  palatial  building  with  minarets 
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and  towers — an  imposing  structure  for  so 
wild  a  place. 

Crespin’s  first  endeavor  has  been,  in 
every  conceivable  twist  of  Hindustani,  to 
find  out  where  their  plane  has  hit.  The 
only  thing  he  can  draw  from  the  natives  b 
that  they  are  in  the  land  sacred  to  the 
Green  Goddess,  and  that  it  was  she  who 
beckoned  the  flying-ship  out  of  the  skies. 
Then  Traherne  tries  his  Russian,  and  at 
last  grasps  at  the  word  “Rukh.” 

Crespin:  What  the  deuce  is  he  Rook¬ 
ing  about? 

Lucilla:  Oh,  I  think  I  know.  Wait  a 
minute.  {She  slips  ojf  her  flying-coat,  takes 
'a  newspaper  from  the  inner  pocket,  and  tosses 
the  coat  on  a  stone  near  by.  Then  she  looks 
for  a  paragraph  in  the  paper.  She  hands  it 
to  Traherne.)  Read  that. 

Traherne  {reads) :  “It  app)ears  that  the 
three  men  yesterday  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Haredale, 
political  officer  at  Abdulabad,  are  natives 
of  Rukh,  a  small  and  little-known  inde¬ 
pendent  state  in  the  depths  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.”  This  sentence  on  three  of  their 
tribesmen  isn’t  exactly  the  best  passport 
for  us.  {Tears  out  the  item  and  hands  the 
newspaper  back  to  Lucilla,  who  replaces  it 
in  the  pocket  of  her  coat.  Traherne  makes 
a  rough  spill  of  the  clipping,  sets  fire  to  it  with 
a  match,  lights  his  cigarette  at  the  flame,  and 
treads  out  the  ashes  on  the  ground.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  undercurrent  of  sus¬ 
pense  in  which  “The  Green  Goddess”  be¬ 
gins.  But  there  are  other  problems  with 
which  these  three  have  to  cope.  First,  they 
have  innocently  desecrated  holy  ground,  and 
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the  natives  hate  them  for  that.  And,  among 
themselves,  there  is  not  much  accord;  three 
can  run  the  gamut  of  emotion,  especially  if 
one  of  them  be  an  attractive  woman,  whose 
relations  with  her  husband  are  maintained 
merely  by  the  fact  that  she  has  two  children 
at  home,  but  whose  respect  for  him  has 
totally  disapjieared.  Even  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  Crespin,  overbearing  as 
a  husband  and  blustering  as  a  major  in 
his  Majesty’s  Indian  Service,  is  scarcely 
one  to  use  diplomacy  toward  the  man  who 
he  rightly  feels  is  in  love ’with  his  wife,  or 
toward  the  Raja,  who,  to  judge  by  the 
murmur  of  crowds,  is  on  his  way  in  state 
to  greet  his  unexpected  visitors.  Already 
has  Crespin  resented  Traherne's  attentions 
to  his  wife.  “We  had  better  be  careful  not 
to  tread  on  the  corns  of  these  people,” 
Traherne  had  said.  “We  have  Mrs.  Cres¬ 
pin  to  think  of.”  To  which  Crespin  has 
replied  tartly:  “Damn  it,  sir,  do  you  think 
I  don’t  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  own 
wife?” 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Raja  in  a  procession  of  regal  splendor — 
priests,  sedate  villagers,  barbarous  war¬ 
riors,  with  musicians  playing  and  negroes 
dancing  and  chanting  around  the  Raja's 
litter.  It  is  all  much  more  barbaric  than 
the  Raja  himself,  who  has  suave  Europ)ean 
manners  and  an  uncanny  way  of  divining 
one’s  inner  thoughts.  Luciila  is  the  first 
English  woman  who  has  penetrated  into 
his  territory,  and  a  very  charming  picture 
she  is,  says  the  Raja.  He  greets  the  major 
by  his  proper  rank,  he  knows  of  Traherne, 
a^nowledged  by  the  medical  world  as  the 
“Pasteur  of  Malaria.”  He  is  even  posted 
on  ^at  the  paragraph  contains  which  has 
been  clipped  from  the  ne^paper — an  act 
seen  by  the  pwiests  of  tne  temple  and 
reported  to  his  Highness.  To  add  to  his 
modernness,  the  Raja  has  an  English  but¬ 
ler,  a  slave  of  his  lamp — and  to  judge  by 
his  shifty  eye,  an  outlawed  criminal. 

Raja:  You  have  made  a  sensation  here, 
I  can  assure  you.  My  people  have  never 
seen  an  airplane.  They  are  not  sure 
whether  you  are  gods  or  demons.  But  the 
fact  of  your  having  descended  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  temple  of  our  local  goddess 
{with  a  wave  of  Aw  hand  toward  the  idol) — 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  her — is  con¬ 
sidered  highly  significant. 

The  Raja  has  inordinate  pride  of  race, 


but  he  also  has  politeness  to  see  that  his 
visitors  are  made  comfortable;  he  sends 
for  a  litter  for  madam  and  orders  gowns 
laid  out  for  her  evening  attire.  Evidently 
the  Raja  is  a  lady’s-man,  for  Watkins,  the 
butler,  knows  his  every  desire,  esp)ecially 
toward  LuciJla.  There  is  no  telling  what 
Watkins  knows. 

The  major  is  surprised  to  find,  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place,  such  civility,  such 
ceremony.  But  for  him  the  Raja's  body¬ 
guard  is  a  little  obsolete,  to  say  the  least. 

Raja:  I  cling  to  the  fashions  of  my 
fathers — ^and  my  people  would  be  restive 
if  I  didn’t.  I  maintain  these  fellows,  as  his 
Majesty  the  King-Emp>eror  keep)s  up  the 
beefeaters  in  the  Tower.  But  I  also  like 
to  move  with  the  times,  as  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  show  you.  {He  bUrws  one 
sharp  blast  on  a  silver  whistle  hanging  round 
his  neck.  Instantly  regular  troops  appear, 
standing  at  attention.) 

Crespin:  Good  Lord! 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  major 
realizes  that  if  trouble  were  to  occur  over 
their  departure,  the  Raja  would  be  at 
some  advantage.  In  fact,  the  very  way  in 
which  he  detects  the  absence  of  the  tele¬ 
graphic  report  in  the  newspaper  gives  all 
three  a  start. 

Raja  {suavely):  Ah,  you  destroyed  it 
out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings,  wish- ' 
ing  to  spare  me  a  painful  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  That  was  very  thoughtful  but  quite 
unnecessary.  I  already  know  what  you 
tried  to  conceal. 

Crespin:  You  know - 1 

Raja:  I  know  that  three  of  my  subjects, 
accused  of  a  political  crime,  have  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death. 

Traherne  :  How  is  it  possible — 

Raja:  Bad  news  flies  fast.  Doctor  Tra¬ 
herne.  But  one  thing  you  can  perhaps  tell 
me — is  there  any  chance  of  their  sentence 
being  remitted? 

Traherne:  I  am  afraid  not,  your  High¬ 
ness. 

Crespin:  Remitted?  I  should  rather 
say  not.  It  was  a  cold-blooded,  unpro¬ 
voked  murder. 

Raja:  Unprovoked,  you  think?  Well, 

I  won’t  argue  with  you.  Major.  And  the 
execution  is  to  be - ? 

Traherne:  I  think  to-morrow — or  the 
day  after. . .  Does  your  Highness  know  any¬ 
thing  of  these  men? 
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Raja  (over  kis  skoiddar,  as  he  assists 
Ldciixa  mto  her  litter):  Know  them?  (%, 
yes — they  are  my  brcHhers. 

With  this  piece  of  intdligence  they  leave 
for  the  Riga's  palace,  not  under  encouraging 
circumstances,  for  th^  hear  the  crowds 
shooting  anathema  on  them  and  their 
machine,  and  the  sinister  smile  of  the  Raja 
has  a  cold  cruelty  luihing  bdiind  it. 

But  at  dinner  that  evening  Traherne 
and  Crespin  are  met  with  all  the  comfort 
of  a  London  dub.  They  have  had  their 
tub — to  an  Englishman  that  means  the 
height  of  dvflization — and  the  ayah  has 
clothed  Madam  in  one  of  the  latest  Parisian 
frocks — not  one  of  the  risqu6  ones  to  please 
the  Raja's  taste,  but  a  ample  one  more  in 
accord  with  LnciUa's  own  desire. 

Ail  this  formal  decorum  only  heightens 
the  quandary  they  are  in.  Among  them¬ 
selves  they  exchange  their  impressions, 
Traherne  and  Crespin  still  at  odds  over  the 
ri^t  to  protect  LnciUa.  In  the  meantime 
the  table  is  being  set  by  a  retinue  of  ser¬ 
vants — a  luxurious  banquet  on  the  loggia — 
and  the  eager  eye  of  the  major  detects  the 
presence  of  **  Perrier  Jouet  1906”  in  ample 
supply.  Even  here  the  Green  Goddess,  with 
her  many  arms,  ocnques  a  place  on  the  man¬ 
telpiece.  Traherne  knows  that  Rukh  is  on 
the  way  to  Bokhara,  and  he  also  knows  that 
the  pfa^  breeds  a  peculiar  type  of  fanatic; 
the  three  men  ^diom  the  Raja  called  his 
brothers  are  a  sample. 

The  presence  of  Watkins  suggests  to  the 
two  men  that  they  might  as  well  question 
him,  but  all  that  they  can  glean  from  him 
is  t^t  they  are  as  aloof  from  communica¬ 
tion  as  any  stranded  peo]:^  could  be.  Of 
their  host  they  are  t(^  that  he  has  been 
many  times  a  bther — fifteen  sons,  with 
dau^ters  that  have  not  been  counted! 
Moi^  at  Rukh  are  strange,  and  Watkins 
has  himself  fallen  under  the  spell!  Indeed, 
this  man  gives  them  a  queer  sensation,  and 
LuciUa,  when  she  talks  with  him,  seems 
to  have  seen  him  somewhere  in  the  past. 
The  fact  is,  Watkins,  for  some  gentle  deed 
outside  the  law,  can  not  again  comfortably 
put  his  foot  in  London  'or  in  India  outside 
of  Rukh.  This  is  the  Raja’s  hold  on  him. 
So  that,  when  the  Raja,  in  his  evening 
clothes,  a  mixture  of  England  and  India, 
enters,  the  nerves  of  his  guests  are  on  edge. 

Crespin:  May  we  hope,  Raja,  that  you 
are  making  arrangements  for  our  return? 
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Raja:  Pray,  pray.  Major,  let  us  post¬ 
pone  that  question  for  .the  moment.  First 
let  us  fortify  ourselves. 

But  though  the  dinner  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  the  Raja’s  hospitality  being  almost 
overwhelming — though  his  Hi^ness  talks 
about  Anatole  France  and  Bernard  Shaw 
and  music — there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
something — a  fatal  tenseness — about  to 
break.  After  dinner,  whde  the  cigarettes 
and  liqueurs  are  being  passed,  the  travelers 
settle  themselves  as  though  for  sentence. 
The  Rega  has  been  Udking  philosophy,  has 
been  star-gazing,  and  LnciUa  has  suggested 
that  other  piaotiks  might  be  swarming  with 
life. 

Crespin:  All  of  this  f^ilosophy  b  out 
of  my  depth,  your  Highness.  We’ve  had 
a  rather  fatq^uing  day.  Mightn’t  we  get 
to  business? 

Raja:  To  be  sore.  I  only  waited  till 
the  servants  had  gone. . . .  We’ll  go  into 
committee  upon  your  position  here  (Knock¬ 
ing  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  into  the  fireplace). 
I’m  afraid  you  may  find  it  rather  disagree¬ 
able. 

Crespin:  Communications  bad,  eh?  We 
have  a  difficult  journey  before  us? 

Raja:  A  lo^  journey,  I  fear — ^yet  not 
precisely  dffiicult. 

Therkipon  the  Raja  enters  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  hb  family  life,  showing  hb  rela¬ 
tion  to  hb  half-brothers,  condemned  to 
death  by  the  British  Government.  It  b 
not  their  life  that  he  particularly  prizes; 
why  should  he,  when,  so  to  spe^,  they 
have  alwajrs  been  politically  a  menace  to 
him.  As  for  the  departure  of  hb  visitors — 

Raja:  Materially  it  might  be  managed; 
but  morally  I  fear  it  b — excuse  the  coik>- 
quialbm,  Idadam — no  go. 

Cres>in:  What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
sir.  (Making  a  skght  maoement  forward. 
Traherne  gioes  an  mootmntary  start.) 

Raja:  Since  the  news  has  spread  that 
three  Feringhb  have  dropped  from  the  skies 
precisely  at  the  time  when  three  princes  of 
the  royxd  house  are  threatened  with  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Feringhi  Government — 
my  subjects  have  got  it  in  their  heads  that 
you  have  been  peisonaDy  conducted  hither 
by  the  Goddess. ...  In  my  eyes,  of  course, 
your  arrival  b  the  merest  coincidence — a 
charming  coincidence.  But  my  people  hold 
primitive  views. 

Crespin:  Will  you  come  to  the  point,  sir? 
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Raja  to  LuetJta  *  (Olive  ^Vyndhain): 
“Remcniber  my  power.  If  I  may  not 
take  you  back  to  my  palace  as  my  queen, 
I  can  send  you  back  as  my  concubine." 


(At  tbe  top)  Traktmt  (played  by  Cyril 
life  of  a  womanr'  Raja:  **\Vell.  on 
Madam  would  be  so  gracious  as  to 


Tbe  Raja  of  Ruik,  played  by  George  Arliss. 
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Trahtmt  to  LucUlm;  “Do  you  tliink 
it  it  witk  •  ligkt  kcsrt  tkat  1  turn  my 
kock  upon  Hie  and  all  it  migkt  kare 
meant  tor  you  and  me?" 

Keifktley):  Doe*  your  Goddem  demand  tkc 
tkat  point  eke  migkt  not  ke  too  exacting,  li 

iaror  me  witk  ker — aoeiety - 
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Othre  >V3mdkam.  leading  woman  in  “Tke 
Green  Goddeas.** 
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Raja:  The  point  is,  Major,  that  the 
religion  of  my  people  has  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  Mosaic  stage  of  development;  it 
demands  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth — (a  pause) — ^a  life  for  a  life. 

Traherne:  You  mean  to  say - 

Raja:  Unfortunately  I  do. 

Lucilla:  You  would  kill  us - ? 

Raja:  Not  I,  Madam — the  High  Church 
party. 

Crespin:  You  mean  that  if  your  brother 
assassins  are  hanged — as  assuredly  they  will 
be — you  will  put  to  death  in  cold  blood - 

Raja  (interrupting):  Oh,  not  in  cold 
blood,  major — there  is  nothing  cold-blooded 
about  the  Goddess. 

Traherne  :  Does  your  Goddess  demand 
the  life  of  a  woman? 

Raja:  Well,  on  that  point  she  might 
not  be  too  exacting.  If  Madam  would  be 
so  gracious  as  to  favor  me  with  her — 
society - 

This  is  more  than  the  other  men  can  bear, 
and  the  major  handles  his  revolver  menac¬ 
ingly,  but  the  Raja  has  had  the  teeth  of 
that  weapon  removed,  and  the  three  stand 
powerless.  Left  alone,  Lucilla  breaks  down 
at  the  thought  of  her  children.  The  suave 
devil  meant  every  word  of  what  he  said, 
even  though  Watkins  declared  that  his 
Tghness  hsid  his  little  joke  now  and  again. 
Watkins — Watkins — there  probably  lies  a 
hop)e  in  him.  As  they  stand  discussing 
their  predicaments,  the  lights  are  dimmed 
and  there  comes  to  them  the  hissing  and 
chattering  of — wireless! 

Crespin:  If  we  could  only  get  control 
of  the  wireless  for  five  minutes  and  call  up 
the  airdrome  at  Amil-Serai,  we’d  soon  bring 
the  Raja  to  his  senses. 

But  where  to  find  the  installation?  That 
is  the  question.  Meanwhile  it  were  best 
to  show  a  stiff  upper  lip  to  the  Raja. 

Crespin:  Curse  it!  I  can’t  remember 
the  wave-length  and  the  call  for  Amil- 
Serai.  I  was  constantly  using  it  at  one 
time. 

Traherne:  It’ll  come  back  to  you. 

The  Raja  returns  and  informs  {he  three 
that  his  brothers  are  to  be  executed  on  the 
morrow.  He  questions  them  to  see  whether 
they  have  noticed  any  undue  noises,  but 
receiving  no  satisfaction,  he  informs  them 
that  he  is  in  touch  with  India  by  wireless. 
But  no  whisper  of  the  presence  of  the  three 
must  ever  reach  the  British — even  to  satisfy 


madam,  who  wishes  to  communicate  with 
her  children.  The  three  had  better  re^ 
themselves.  Some  three  hundred  milts 
sepiarate  them  from  the  nearest  British 
post! 

Raja:  Gentlemen,  a  whisky-and-soda? 
No?  Then  good  night,  good  night. 

Scarcely  can  the  three  sleep  pleasantly 
under  such  pressure  of  excitement.  j 

In  the  Raja's  snuggery,  where  the  two 
men  meet  on  the  morrow — a  room  over¬ 
looking  a  ravine,  with  a  billiard-room  adjoin¬ 
ing — they  face  a  locked  door.  Surely  here 
is  the  wireless,  and  here  must  they  bring 
Watkins,  if  possible,  and  get  him  to  send 
the  message  which  will  release  them  from 
this  living  hell.  All  the  suave  manners  in 
the  Raja's  category  can  not  relieve  the  ten¬ 
sion.  The  Raja  meets  them  thus. 

Crespin:  Come  now.  Raja,  a  joke’s  a 
joke,  but  this  cat-and-mouse  business  gets 
on  one’s  nerves.  Make  arrangements  to 
send  us  back  to  the  nearest  post,  and  we’ll 
give  you  our  Bible  oath  to  say  nothing 
about  this — ^pleasantry  you’ve  played  on 
us - 

Raja:  WTiat  can  you  promise  that  b 
worth  a  brass  farthing  to  me?  (With  sud¬ 
den  ferocity.)  No.  Asia  has  a  long  score 
against  you  swaggering  lords  of  creation, 
and,  by  all  the  gods,  I  mean  to  see  some 
of  it  paid  to-morrow! 

He  forces  the  two  into  the  billiard-room 
for  a  game,  while  he  and  Watkins  have  a 
chat.  “They  are  game,  sir,”  the  valet 
reports.  But  what  the  Raja  wants  to  find 
out,  now  the  three  know  there  is  wireless 
near,  is  if  any  one  of  them  understands  the 
instrument.  So  he  plans  with  Watkins  to 
send,  with  these  “visitors”  present,  a  mes¬ 
sage,  and  to  watch  for  any  intelligent 
understanding  on  the  p>art  of  either  of  them. 
The  plan  is  all  fixed,  and  the  guests  recalled. 
Then  the  sealed  door  is  unlocked  and  a 
complete  modern  wireless  equipment  stands 
revealed. 

But  Englishmen  can  be  clever  also  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  and  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  recognition,  not  even  on 
Crespin's  face,  as  the  concocted  message 
is  sent  into  space — nowhere!  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  racking  Lucilla,  for  she  has  faced  the 
Raja  alone,  before  the  men  return  from  the 
billiard-room,  and  the  Raja  proposes  that 
she  become  his  mistress — his  favorite — and 
that  he  send  for  her  children.  She  may 
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save  herself,  but  not  the  men.  The  many 
motives  pulling  at  her  heart  can  not,  how¬ 
ever,  kill  her  courage.  It  b  undo'  this 
^fncirni  that  she  now  watches  Waiki$is  at 
the  keyboard.  The  Raja  b  a  little  puz- 
sledi  These  English  are  certainly  calm; 
they  have  not  yet  tried  to  bribe  lus  valet, 
they  do  not  know  wireless,  but — 

He  excuses  himself  to  go  and  attend 
to  certain  preparations  for  the  execution 
on  the  morrow  which  require  hb  personal 
sqiervision.  It  b  while  he  b  gone  that 
they  call  Watkins.  If  he  does  not  obey 
them,  then  there  b  nothing  left  but  for  him 
to  be  thrown  down  the  ravine,  and  thus 
remove  one  obstacle,  even  at  the  risk  of 
immediate  murder.  They  bribe  the  man, 
they  even  pirombe  him  hb  own  figure,  and 
wfam,  at  last,  he  sits  at  the  instrument, 
Crespin  watches  for  the  thing  that  actually 
happens.  Watkins  sends  nothing  of  the 
message  they  dictate  to  him.  So  they  gag 
him  and  bind  him  and  stand  and  shiver 
as  they  hear  hb  body  crash  upon  the  rocks 
below.  Then  it  is  Crespin's  turn.  He 
takes  the  key,  and,  like  a  miracle — he 
recalls  the  Britbh  station’s  signal.  He 
feverishly  adjusts  the  instrument  and  tries 
to  get  into  communication.  Footsteps  are 
beard,  then  a  hand  on  the  door,  and  the 
Raja's  voice  to  <^n.  But  Crespin  b 
tiaasmitting  wildly. 

Raja  (in  the  kali) :  Open  the  door,  will 
you?  What  b  the  matter?  Open  the  door, 
(ro  Captain  of  the  Guards)  Hukdhalo 
thub,  jugan  ta  (Push  it  in,  then  three  of 
you  U^ether).  (The  door  is  quickly  pushed 
open,  Traherne  is  shoved  back,  and  the  Raja 
darts  in.) 

Raja:  Ah!  (JV hips  out  a  revolver  and  fires.) 

•Crispin:  Got  me,  by  (jod!  (He  falls 
on  the  instrument,  but  as  he  does  so  he  has 
the  strength  to  utsmake  the  adjushnetUs  he 
has  used.) 

Raja  (seeing  the  message  they  have  con¬ 
cocted,  written  on  an  envelope)'.  Did  you 
get  through? 

Crespin  (raising  himself  a  little)".  Damn 
you,  no!  (Falls  b^k  dead.) 

Raja:  I’m  sorry,  Mrs.  Crespin— for¬ 
tunes  of  war!  Our  friend  there  (to 
Traherne)  has  twenty-four  hours  start 
of  you.  (Looking  at  Crespin’s  body.) 

In  Rukh,  when  they  have  a  ceremony 
such  as  the  sacrifice  of  %  rare  a  trophy  as 
an  Englishman,  there  are  many  prepara- 
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tions  to  make.  The  Rc^a  becomes  no 
longer  a  jx^itical  dignitary,  but  a  High 
Priest  of  the  Church.  He  rules  according 
to  tradition.  The  pavilion,  or  grand  stand, 
overlooking  an  endosvre  sacred  to  the 
Goddess,  b  the  scene  of  various  pneptara- 
tkms.  Murmurs  and  the  throb  of  tom¬ 
toms  and  song  give  to  the  sacrifice  a 
religious  festive  atmo^ihere.  Here,  says  the 
Raja  to  Traherne,  b  the  last  lap  of  the  race. 

The  doctor  pleads  to  save  Mrs.  Crespin, 
but  the  potentate  b'  now  more  intent  than 
ever  on  hb  double  vengeance — what  he 
calb  “vengeance  for  centuries  of  subjec¬ 
tion  and  insult’’  But  he  b  not  so  hard 
that  he  will  not  leave  Traherne  and  Mrs. 

Crespin  alone  for  a  while.  Thb  privi¬ 
lege  he  will  grant,  since  he  b  sure  of  hb  I 

victims,  the  wireless  message  having  been 
stopp)ed  in  the  nick  of  time.  As  he  passes 
Lucille,  he  says:  “Before  I  go,  Madam, 
may  I  remind  you  of  my  offer  of  yesterday? 

It  b  not  yet  too  late.’’  Traherne  sees  the 
body  of  Crespin  from  the  balcony  in  the 
square  below;  he  hears  the  angry  murmurs 
of  the  crowds,  thirstmg  for  expiation. 

Lucilla:  So  thb  b  the  end! 

Traherne:  What  offer  did  the  devil 
make  you? 

Lucilla:  He  offered  to  let  me  live,  and 
to  kidnap  the  children  and  bring  them 
here — you  know  on  what  temijs. 

Traherne:  You  are  wonderfully  brave. 

Lucilla:  Brave?  Not  lunve.  If  I 
could  live,  I  would.  But  I  should  die  of 
shame  and  misery,  and  leave  my  children — 
to  that  man.  Or,  if  I  did  live,  what  sort 
of  a  mother  should  I  be  to  them?  They 
would  be  better  widtout  me!  CRi,  my 
precious,  precious  darlings!  (Rocking  her¬ 
self  in  agony.) 

Traherne  (lays  his  hand  on  her  shoulder) : 

Do  you  think  it  b  arith  a  li^t  heart  that  I 
turn  my  back  upxm  the  life  of  earth  and 
all  it  might  have  meant  for  you  and  me, 

Lucilla! 

Lucilla:  Yes,  for  you  and  me. 

Traherne:  Do  you  know  what  it  has 
meant  to  me  to  see  you  another  man’s  wife, 
bound  to  him  by  ties  I  couldn’t  ask  you  to 
break?  It  has  been  belt! 

Lucilla:  Yes,  I  know.  I  have  known 
from  the  begkutiag.  See,  the  sun  has  gone, 
the  shadow  b  upon  us.  Good-by,  dear  love. 

(They  kiss  assd  stemd  embraced.) 

A  subdued  is  heard,  and  the 
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two  part  as  they  wait  before  the  throne  of 
the  Raja.  With  the  advance  of  the  regu¬ 
lars,  the  ceremony  begins.  The  Raja  and 
his  High  Priest  advance,  while  the  minor 
priests  begin  to  mutter  a  ritual. 

Raja  {to  Luciluv):  Must  I  do  violence 
to  my  feelings,  Madam,  by  including  you 
in  the  approaching  ceremony?  There  is 
still  time.  (Lucilla  is  silent.)  We  auto¬ 
crats  are  badly  brought  up.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  having  our  desires  resisted. 

Traherne:  Will  you  never  stop  tor¬ 
turing  her? 

Raja:  Remember  my  power.  If  I  may 
not  take  you  back  to  my  palace  as  my 
queen,  I  can  send  you  back  as  my  concu¬ 
bine.  (Lucilla  cries  out,  and  Traherne 
takes  a  step  forward,  but  is  stopped  by  the 
priests.  Not,  however,  before  he  has  laid 
hands  on  the  Raja.) 

Raja:  Chivalrous  but  ill-advised.  Dr. 
Traherne.  I  regret  it,  and  so  will  you. 
You  have  laid  impious  hands  on  the  chief 
of  their  sacred  caste.  {He  waves  his  hand 
toward  the  idol.)  My  colleagues  insist  on 
subjecting  you  to  a  process  of  expiation. 
Traherne:  You  mean  torture? 

Raja:  Well — yes.  ^[(Lucilla  cries  out.) 
The  Raja  is  quick  to  note  his  advantage 
here,  and  he  smiles  diabolically  at  his  cul¬ 
prit.  And  he  is  not  surprised  when  Lucilla, 
on  hearing  \  muffled  cry  from  Traherne, 
b^  the  Raja  to  listen  to  her.  She  will  do 
his  will  if  he  will  release  Traherne,  but,  when 
he  asks  her  to  send  for  her  children,  she 
declares  that  she  will  make  no  bargain  that 
involves  them.  This  causes  him  to  be  sus¬ 
picious,  for  he  looks  to  them  as  hostages  if 
she  fail  in  her  bargain.  Finally  the  Raja 
consents  to  the  following: 

Raja:  I  may — though  it  will  strain  my 
power  to  the  uttermost — save  Dr.  Tra¬ 
herne’s  life,  while  keeping  him  in  prison. 
Then,  when  you  have  fulfilled  your  bond — 
fulfilled  it — when  you  are  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
the  mother  of  my  child — I  will  let  him  go. 

Lucilla  nerves  herself  for  the  acceptance 
of  this  proposition,  when  she  hears  faintly 
and  far  off  the  whirr  of  wings,  the  startled 
cries  of  the  natives.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound,  and  the  Raja  hears  it  too. 
Captain  of  the  Guards  rushes  upon  the  scene 
crying  out,  “Devil  machines,  devil  ma¬ 


chines!”  At  last  the  answer  to  a  message 
which  all  of  them  thought  had  been  stopped 
by  Crespin’s  death — ^at  last,  relief!  But 
the  Raja  is  calm.  He  believes  that  he  may 
deal  quickly  with  one  plane!  So,  actor  to 
the  last,  he  seats  himself  in  ceremoaioqs 
state,  and  receives  Flight-Lieutenant  Cardet. 

Cardew:  I  have  the  honor  of  repr^ 
senting  his  Majesty  the  King-Emporor.  1  am 
direct^  to  demand  that  you  instantly  sur. 
render  his  subjects,  forcibly  detained  by  you. 

Raja:  Demand?  I  am  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  terms - 

Cardew:  We  make  no  terms  with  mur¬ 
derers — 

Raja:  Your  arrival.  Lieutenant  Car¬ 
dew,  has  interrupted — temporarily— a  sd- 
emn  rite  of  our  national  religion.  You  and 
your  friends  have  arrived  in  time  to — take 
p>art  in  it.  I  will  postpone  it  till  they  have 
landed  and  are  in  my  possession. . . . 

Cardew  :  My  friends  in  the  other  planes 
have  no  intention  of  landing.  And  if  they 
get  no  signal  from  me  within  three  minutes 
of  my  landing  {looking  at  his  wrist-watch) 
they  will —  {There  is  a  tremendous  crash, 
followed  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  populau.) 

Raja:  Bombs!  {His  calmness  vanishes.) 

Cardew:  Exactly — bombs. 

Raja:  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cardew,  that  my  game  is  up.  This 
comes  of  falling  behind  the  times.  If  only 
I  had  anti-aircraft  guns - 

Cardew:  Thank  your  stars  you  hadn’t 
Then  you  accept  our  demands? 

Raja:  Barbarous  Asia  bows  to  civilized 
Europo. 

Thus  does  modern  ingenuity  outwit  the 
wisdom  of  ages.  And  thus  were  Traherne 
and  Lucilla  saved  to  each  other.  Maybe 
the  Raja  had  to  join  other  kings  in  exile, 
but  even  an  outwitted  Raja  may  be  calm 
and  resigned.  As  his  one-time  captives 
leave  him,  he  says  to  them  in  parting: 

Raja:  I  don’t  offer  you  my  hand,  for 
you  would  not  take  it.  But  I  hop)e  we 
may  one  day  renew  our  acquaintance.  Mrs. 
Crespin,  my  love  to  the  children! 

Then,  when  he  is  left  alone  with  the 
image  of  the  Green  Goddess  to  comfort  him, 
he  turns  to  her,  with  a  wicked  smile. 

Raja:  Well,  well,  she’d  probably  have 
been  a  damn  nuisance. 
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NIP  BRODY  stood  with  one  footin 
the  stirrup.  The  other  loot 
pawed  the  ground  erratically 
while  old  Chief  lunged  in  his 
usual  imitation  of  broncohood  long  past. 

“Wiat’s  the  matter,  Nip?  Paralyzed?” 
asked  John  Haskins,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
stq)6  d  the  post-office. 

Nip  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  followed 
Ingeborg  until  she  disappear^  into  the 
hotel,  t^n  he  removed  his  foot  from  the 
stamp  and  came  back  to  squat  by  John. 
“Who  is  she,  John?”  he  demanded. 

“Name’s  Ol^n.  Came  in  Wednesday 
with  her  ma  and  pa.  Pa’s  a  lunger.” 

“And  I  been  sitting  with  you  for  an  hom: 
and  you  never  mentioned  her!”  exclaimed 
bitterly. 

John  looked  the  sheriff  over  deliberately. 
Nip  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  of  fifty,  desert 
bronzed,  -thin  to  the  pioint  of  emaciation, 
bald,  with  long,  stained  front  teeth  like 
Chief’s.  He  wore  a  soiled  corduroy  suit 
I  and  a  broad-brinomed  felt  hat. 

“Nip,”  said  John,  “you  go  over  into  the 
hotel  yonder  and  take  a  go<^  square  look  at 
yourself  in  the  looking-glass  behind  the 
desk.  Then  you’ll  imderstand  why  I  ain’t 
troubling  myself  to  point  out  new  girls 
to  you.” 

Nip  squared  round  to  stare  at  his  friend. 
Hasluns  was  a  nondescript  little  man,  with 
faded  led  hah-  and  mustache  and  twinkling 
blue  eyes  under  a  heavily  vrrinkled  brow. 
His  black  suit  was  green  -with  age  and  the 
desert  sim. 
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“You’d  better  go  to  the  hotel  with  me, 
Nip!”  grunted  the  sheriff. 

“There  she  comes  again!”  exclaimed  John. 

A  tall  woman  in  a  blue-serge  suit  came 
deliberately  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel. 
She  was  ^bare-headed  and  her  pale  golden 
hair,  wrapped  in  many  braids  .around  her 
head,  caught  the  sun  ^ -a -thousand  dancing 
lights.  Molly  Fish,  who  .clerked  in  Gil¬ 
bert’s  store,  crossed  the  sandy  street  to  the 
post-office,  her  eyes  .never  Jeaving  the 
strange  woman  in  the  process. 

Ingeborg  was  big.  She  was  broad  shoul¬ 
dered  and  deep  chested  and  absolutely 
blond  except  her  lasher,  which  were  black. 
Her  skin  was  flawless  and  her  teeth  strong 
and  white.  Her  blue  eyes  were  cool  and 
intelligent,  her  nose  straight,  her  mouth 
large  and  well  cut.  Her  <^ole  expression 
was  appraising  and  noncommittal. 

“Father  another  lunger,  .eh?”  said  Nip. 

John  nodded.  “I  ffiink  it  should  1^ 
against  the  law  for  any  more  -of  them  to 
come  to  Olla,  hacking  and  hawking  aroond. 
Nice  impression  it  makes  on  strangers  with 
a  lot  of  -them  corpses  -cluttering  up  the 
views!” 

“Have  a  -heart,  John!  There’s  only  one 
in  town  now,  besidesObon.  That’s  that  fel¬ 
low  CresBwell,  at  the  hotel,”  protested  Nip. 

“He  hasn’t  got  T.  B.  any  more!”  cried 
Molly. 

“Yes,  and  you’d  be  better  off  if  you  didn’t 
know  -quite  so  -much  about  him!”  John 
spoke  severely. 

Molly  tos^  her  head.  “Thank  the 
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Lord  you  aren’t  my  boss!  She  walks  just 
like  a  man,  don’t  she!” 

Ingeborg  swimg  slowly  up  the  street  and 
came  to  pause  before  the  post-office. 
“Good  afternoon!”  she  said  tentatively, 
looking  at  John.  “You  are  the  post¬ 
master,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  John. 

“I  was  told  you  had  a  room  to  rent, 
up  over  the  post-office.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  I  have  that  front  room 
looking  over  the  street.  Who  wants  it?” 

“I  do,”  replied  Ingeborg  calmly.  “I  am 
a  lawyer,  and  as  it  looks  as  if  my  father 
might  have  to  spend  several  years  in  011a  I 
may  as  well  put  up  my  shingle  now.” 

— a  lawyer!”  gasped  John. 

There  was  a  stunned  silence  during  which 
a  dusty  automobile  pounded  up  and  a  tall 
young  man  crawled  out  from  behind  the 
wheel  and  stood  near  Ingeborg. 

“A  regular,  honest-to-God  lawyer?”  de¬ 
manded  Nip. 

Ingeborg  nodded  with  a  little  smile. 
“A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  its  College  of  Law.  I  practised  in 
Madison  for  three  years  until  father  had 
to  come  to  the  Southwest.  Will  you  please 
show  me  the  room,  Mr.  Haskins?” 

John  did  not  budge.  Molly  shifted  from 
one  high  heel  to  another  and  brought  her 
charming  little  face  round  into  Ingeborg’s 
line  of  vision. 

“We  nev'er  seen  or  heard  of  a  lady  lawyer 
down  here!”  she  exclaimed.  “You’ll  never 
get  any  business,  Miss  Olson,  I  can  tell  you 
that!” 

“I’ve  heard  of  ’em,”  said  Nip;  “but  I 
never  saw  one  before.” 

“There  are  many  of  us  in  the  East!” 
Ingeborg’s  voice  was  impatient.  “Do  you 
always  question  your  prosp>ective  tenants  so 
minutely,  Mr.  Haskins?” 

“Never  had  any  tenants  before,”  replied 
John.  “Used  that  room  to  store  coffins 
and  the  rest  of  my  undertaking  stuff.  But 
since  old  Gilbert’s  bought  that  out  and  the 
post-office  work  has  got  so  heavy - ” 

Molly  hooted.  “Heavy!” 

“Ha!  Ha!”  ejaculated  the  sheriff  with¬ 
out  a  smile. 

“In  the  mean  time,”  said  Ingeborg,  “how 
about  showing  me  the  room?” 

John  rose  slowly  and  turning  to  the  door 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning  he  un¬ 
locked  and  opened  it,  disclosing  a  dirty 


stairway.  When  Ingeborg  had  followed 
him,  Nip  turned  to  the  young  man  wbo 
had  been  a  silent  spectator. 

“We  don’t  want  any  hen  lawyer  in  011a, 
do  we,  Heber?” 
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The  newcomer  was  perhaps  thirty  yean 
of  age,  olive  of  skin  and  brown  of  eye, 
with  something  free  and  eagle-like  in  his 
■thin,  clean-cut  face. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  owned  011a,  Nip!”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  free  country  and  a  womaa 
can  be  a  lawy’er  if  she  wants  to  be.” 

Molly  tossed  her  head.  “Certainly  she 
can  be,  but  that  ain’t  saying  she’ll  get  any 
customers!” 

“Clients,  Molly!  Clients!”  corrected 
Heber.  “I  don’t  know  that  I’d  want  a 
woman  lawyer  to  take  care  of  me  if  I  did 
murder,  but  on  the  other  hand  I’m  not 
going  to  try  to  freeze  out  the  only  lawy« 
that’s  ever  tried  to  settle  in  011a,  male  or 
female.” 

“Hey,  Molly!”  called  old  Gilbert  from  the 
store,  “ain’t  you  just  about  due  back  from 
Kansas  City  with  the  answer  to  that  letter?” 

Molly  flipped  her  pink  gingham  skirts 
quickly  into  the  px)st-office.  She  had  just 
minced  back  to  the  store  in  the  strange  gait 
that  French  heels  give  to  tortured  feet  when 
Ingeborg  appeared,  followed  by  John. 

“I’ll  take  it  and  pay  you  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance,  beginning  now.” 

“All  right,”  said  Haskins  reluctantly. 
“Remember,  though,  I  ain’t  going  to  do 
janitor  service.” 

“I’ll  remember.  Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Haskins,”  and  Ingeborg  crossed  the  street 
to  the  store. 

Old  Gilbert  waddled  forward  to  meet  her. 
Ingeborg  looked  from  his  fat  face  and  his 
watery  gray  eyes  to  his  spotted  flannel 
shirt  and  back  again  to  his  eyes. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gilbert!  They 
tell  me  you  have  almost  everything  in  your 
store.  Have  you,  by  chance,  an  office  desk 
and  chair?” 

“I  have  a  second-hand  desk,  worth  good 
money.  Some  of  the  stuff  I  had  to  take  for 
a  bad  debt  when  the  Eldorado  busted.” 

Ingeborg  followed  the  old  man  to  the  back 
of  the  store  where  from  under  a  pile  of 
Indian  blankets  and  saddles  Gilbert  disin¬ 
terred  a  battered  roller-top  desk. 

“Here  you  are,  ma’am!  Is  that  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  to  you?” 
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“No,  it  isn’t,”  returned  Ingeborg  suc- 
antly. 

“Make  it  twenty,”  said  old  Gilbert. 

“No!  Let  it  go!  Show  me  some  wooden 
chairs,  please,  and  ‘an  ordinary  kitchen 
Uble.” 

“But  that  desk’s  worth - ” 

“We  won’t  discuss  that,”  said  Ingeborg. 
“I  don’t  like  to  haggle  and  as  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  two-price  store,  the  sooner  you 
kam  that  peculiarity  of  mine  the  better. 
Let  ’s  see!  This  table  is  marked  four-fifty 
and  each  of  these  chairs  one-fifty.  I’ll 
take  the  three  pieces  and  please  deliver 
them  to  my  office  over  the  post-office.” 

“Deliver!  I  don’t  deliver!  What  do 
you  think  this  is?  A  San  Francisco  depart¬ 
ment-store?” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Ingeborg.  “Well,  I’m 
not  at  all  helpless!”  She  counted  the  exact 
amount  of  money  into  the  storekeejjer’s  fat 
palm,  swung  the  pine  table  to  one  splendid 
shoulder  and  walked  out  of  the  store.  She 
set  this  on  the  sandy  stoop  and  went  back 
for  the  chairs.  One  by  one  she  carried  the 
three  pieces  across  the  sand-choked,  street 
and  up  the  stairs  to  her  office. 

Her  scanty  furnishings  established,  Inge¬ 
borg  crossed  once  more  to  the  store.  This 
time  it  was  Molly  who  waited  on  her,  nose 
much  up  in  air  and  very  business-like.  A 
broom  and  dust-pan,  a  waste-paper  basket, 
mk,  pens,  paper,  a  tin  water-p>ail  and  basin, 
a  hammer,  a  saw,  some  nails;  these  the  new 
lawyer  carried  in  one  load  to  her  new  quar¬ 
ters.  \  dozen  men  were  established  now  by 
the  post-office  door,  but  she  passed  them 
serenely  and  unflinchingly. 

The  office  was  a  square,  low-ceilingted 
room  with  two  fly-specked  windows  looking 
down,  on  the  street.  It  was  dirty  beyond 
words.  Ingeborg  set  her  last  load  down  and 
stood  looking  about  her  with  scornful  eyes. 
Then  she  picked  up  the  hammer  and  drove  a 
nail  in  the  door.  On  this  she  hung  her  coat. 
She  turned  up  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and 
fastened  it  around  her  waist,  tied  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  her  hair,  opened  both  windows 
and  seized  the  broom.  An  hoyt,  later, 
after  one  more  trip  to  the  store  for  soap  and 
cheese-cloth,  the  office  to  the  very  windows 
was  shining  with  cleanliness,  and  Ingeborg 
descended  in  the  early  dusk  to  the  deserted 
street. 

There  was  an  air-tight  stove  in  a  tray  of 
sawdust  in  the  center  of  the  crude  room  used 
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as  the  office  of  the  hotel.  It  was  the  supper 
hoiur  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  save 
Ingeborg’s  father,  who  sat  hugging  the  red- 
hot  stove.  Ole  Olson  was  a  splenffid  ruin  of 
a  man.  Ingeborg  in  feminine  form  was  a 
replica  of  what  Ole  must  have  been  in  his 
youth.  Still  in  his  early  fifties,  in  spite  of 
his  emaciation  and  pallor,  he  gave  a  sense  of 
force. 

“Where’ve  you  ben,  Ingeborg?”  he 
asked. 

“Getting  ready  for  business,  father.  I 
believe  the  whole  little  town  is  against  me 
already.” 

“Yust  what  I  told  you,  Ingeborg,  when 
you  started - ” 

“Don’t  let’s  ,begin  that,  father!  If  I 
can’t  support  the  family  on  law  down  here. 
I’ll  stake  out  a  claim  and  turn  miner. 
Where’s  mother?” 

“Up-stairs.”  Ole  returned  to  his  paper. 

When  Ingeborg  api)eared  again  in  a 
fresh  blouse,  her  father  and  mother  were 
already  at  the  supper-table,  with  Heber 
Evans  and  Lincoln  Cresswell.  Cresswell 
rose  to  push  in  Ingeborg’s  chair.  He  was 
about  the  young  lawyer’s  height,  but 
weighed  less.  He  had  a  round,  small  head 
and  brown  hair,  worn  military  fashion,  as 
was  his  small,  brown  mustache.  His  eyes 
were  a  dark  gray  set  a  little  too  close  to¬ 
gether.  His  face  was  a  little  too  large  and 
heavy  for  the  size  of  his  head,  but  these 
were  the  only  faults  to  be  found  in  a  face 
that  was  markedly  handsome.  He  did  not 
look  like  an  invalid.  In  fact,  he  was  not 
one,  but  was  merely  finishing  off  the  cure 
of  a  touch  of  tuberculosis  contracted  in  the 
army  and  halted  in  an  army  hospital. 

“May  I  introduce  Mr.  Evans,  Miss 
Olson?”  he  asked.  “I’m  going  into  the 
mining  business  with  him.” 

“I  heard  you  struggling  with  John  and 
Nip  this  afternoon.  Miss  Olson,”  said  Heber. 
“You  had  my  sympathy.” 

“I  didn’t  ne^  it,  really,”  Ingeborg  an¬ 
swered  with  a  smile.  “I  don’t  mind  these 
people  in  the  least.  After  all,  people  are 
the  same  the  world  over.” 

“Don’t  you  think  it!”  exclaimed  Heber. 
“The  desert  does  something  to  peojfle  that 
is  hard  to  put  into  words.  It  loosens  up 
some  of  the  strings  of  their  characters  and 
tightens  others.  You’ll  learn  some  new 
facts  about  folks  if  you  stay  here  long 
enough.  Miss  Olson.” 
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“Particularly  about  yourself,”  added 
Cresswell. 

“How  long  have  you  ben  in  the  desert, 
Mrs.  Cresswell?”  asked  Ingeborg’s  father. 

“Six  months!  Six  deadly,  lonely  months!” 

Tiny,  faded  Mrs.  Olson  spoke  for  the 
first  time.  “I  dream  of  Norway  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  since  I  ben  down 
here.” 

“And  you,  how  long,  Mr.  Evans?”  asked 
Ole,  ignoring  his  wife. 

“The  ten  years  since  I  finished  college,” 
answered  Evans. 

“And  your  mind  still  functions!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Cresswell,  wonderingly. 

“I  like  the  desert  and  so  would  you, 
Cresswell,  if  you  would  make  up  your  mind 
to  stay  here  and  make  this  life  yours.” 

“G^  forbid!”  grunted  the  other.  “I’m 
a  newspaper  man.  How,  1  ask,  would  you 
suggest  that  I  carry  on  my  life-work  in  011a?” 

Everybody  laughed  except  Mrs.  Olson, 
who  said  soberly,  “You  ben  no  worse  off 
than  Ingeborg!”  And  she  looked  puzzled 
when  there  was  fresh  laughter. 

AS  THEY  left  the  suppwr- table,  the  land- 
>  lord  beckoned  to  Ingeborg  and  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  desk.  The  office  was  half- 
filled  with  loungers,  but  he  spoke  too  low 
for  them  to  hear. 

“Say,  Miss  Olson,  I’m  sorry,  but  there’s 
been  complaint  about  your  father.  You 
see,  folks  here  in  the  desert  gets  awful  ner¬ 
vous  about  all  these  lungers,  and  it  sure  puts 
a  crimp  in  the  hotel  business  when  one  gets 
in.  I’ll  have  to  give  you  a  week’s  notice.” 

“I  don’t  much  blame  the  people,”  said 
Ingeborg.  “It  is  a  menace.  But  I  did  not 
bother  so  much  after  I  learned  about  Mr. 
Cresswell.” 

“He  brung  a  doctor’s  certificate  with  him 
that  he  was  through  with  the  disease.  He 
ain’t  coughed  since  he’s  been  in  OUa. 

While  your  dad - ” 

He  paused  uncomfortably;  but  Ingeborg, 
if  she  felt  grief  or  annoyance,  did  not  show 
it.  “Yes,  I  know!  But  can  you  suggest  a 
place  for  us  to  go?  There’s  not  a  house  to 
rent  in  town.” 

“I  know  it.  You’ll  have  to  rent  some 
tents.  Old  Gilbert  will  fix  you  up.” 

“I’m  not  made  of  money,  unfortunately!” 
Ingeborg  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  joined 
the  others  in  the  parlor.  She  did  not  sp)eak, 
but  she  sat  in  a  patent  rocker  staring  at  a 


large  green-and-red  calendar  on  the  wall. 

“Is  anything  the  matter?”  asked  ha- 
mother. 

“We  can’t  stay  here  any  longer,”  replied 
Ingeborg,  “mi  account  of  father.” 

“Oh,  here!  That’s  cutting  it  a  bit  fine!” 
exclaimed  Evans.  “I’ll  speak  to  old 
Schwamm  myself.” 

“No,  you  won’t!”  cried  Ingeborg.  “He 
is  quite  right  and  I  shouldn’t  have  waited 
for  him  to  tell  me.  I  don’t  want  to  go 
against  more  than  one  prejudice  of  OUa’sl 
If  I’ve  got  to  batter  down  the  feeling  against 
a  woman  lawyer,  I’m  not  going  to  keep  them 
uneasy  all  the  time  about  my  tubercular 
father.  We’ll  go  to  housekeeping  some¬ 
where.” 

“There’s  no  place  to  live  in  011a,”  said 
Heber.  “But  let  me  make  a  suggestkai. 
My  mine  is  five  miles  up  the  pass  on  the 
mesa  to  the  north.  There  are  three  tent 
houses  empty  up  there.  Come  up  to  the 
Rainy  Day  and  Uve.” 

“But  how  can  I  manage  to  get  to  my 
office?”  asked  Ingeborg. 

“Would  you  want  to  come  in  every  day?” 

Ingeborg  looked  at  him  strangely. 
“Would  you  ask  a  man  lawyer  that?  I,  too, 
have  to  earn  my  living  by  my  profession.” 

“Well,  there’s  the  flivver!”  suggested 
Cresswell. 

“I  can’t  monopolize  Mr.  Evans’s  car. 
Wait!  Does  it  cost  much  to  keep  a  horse 
down  here?  That’s  been  my  favorite  form 
of  exercise  for  several  years.” 

“I  know  where  you  could  rent  a  horse,” 
said  Cresswell.  “Let  me  attend  to  that 
for  you.  Miss  Olson!” 

Ole  Olson  suddenly  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair  and  said  fiercely:  “Ingeborg,  I  ben 
going  home!  I  yust  can’t  live  in  a  tent 
I’m  going  home  to  Madison.” 

“Nonsense,  father!  You’ll  live  where  we 
have  to,  I  should  hope,  in  order  to  get  well!” 
Ingeborg  rose  as  she  spoke. 

“Oh,  Ingeborg!”  exclaimed  her  mother. 
“Let  us  go  home!” 

Cresswell,  lighting  a  cigarette,  did  not 
notice  as  did  Evans  the  sudden  flash  of 
tenderness  that  touched  the  young  lawyer’s 
face  to  surpassing  beauty  as  she  turned  to 
her  mother. 

But  she  only  said,  “Don’t  make  it  harda 
for  me,  mother!”  and  went  on  to  Evans, 
“What  would  the  rent  be  and  when  could 
we  move?” 
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“Notliing  and  any  time!” 

“Neither  is  satisfactory!”  Ingeborg 
smiled.  ‘I’U  be  glad  to  pay  whatever  you 
think  is  a  fair  price;  and  if  it  suits  you,  I 
should  like  to  go  out  to-morrow  and  look 
the  tents  over.” 

“Ingeborg,  you  fool,  don’t  you  pay  rent 
when  you  don’t  have  to!”  cried  Ole  in  his 
harsh  voice. 

“Oh,  Ingeborg,  let’s  go  home!”  repeated 
Olga. 

“Shut  up,  Olga!”  roared  Ole.  “How 
often  have  I  told  you  not  to  talk  in  front 
of  your  betters!” 

With  sudden  fury  in  her  face  and  voice, 
Ingeborg  sprang  to  her  feet.  “Her  betters! 
Don’t  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  my  mother! 
Not  one  of  us  is  fit  to  touch  her  garment! 
Least  of  all  you.  Ole  Olson!  You  apologize! 
Do  you  hear?” 

“Ingeborg!  Ingeborg!  Let  your  father 
talk  like  he  wants  to  me.  He  bias  a  right!” 
protested  Olga. 

Ingeborg  stared  at  her  mother.  The  pas¬ 
sion  died  out  of  her  face  and  voice. 

“Come,  father  and  mother,”  she  said, 
“it’s  bedtime!” 

The  older  people  followed  the  fine,  slow- 
moving  figure  of  their  daughter  up  the 
staircase. 

The  two  young  men  stared  at  each  other, 
then  Cresswell  said  with  a  shrug,  “It’s  mag¬ 
nificent,  but  it  isn’t  female!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  demanded 
Heber. 

“I  mean  that  she’s  as  cold-blooded  and 
calculating  as  any  viking.  I  like  ’em  warm 
and  cuddly.” 

“Do  you  think  she’s  really  cold  under¬ 
neath?”  asked  the  mining  man  as  he  lighted 
the  cigarette  he  had  held  in  abeyance 
out  of  respect  for  Ole’s  illness.  “Don’t  you 
see  that  she  loves  her  mother?” 

“I  think  she’s  ice  clear  through.  When  a 
Scandanavian’s  cold,  she’s  cold.  I  know 
them.  I  was  raised  among  them.  I’ll  bet 
she’s  a  good  lawyer.  All  brain  and  no  sen¬ 
timent.  Not  for  me!” 

“I  thought  you  were  going  to  look  up  a 
horse  for  her,”  said  Evans. 

“I  am!  Just  because  I  can’t  like  her  is 
no  reason  I’m  not  interested  in  her.” 

“Hum!”  ejaculated  the  other  grimly. 

'T'HE  next  morning  when  John  Haskins 
unlocked  the  dcx)r  of  the  p)ost-office  a 
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sign  nailed  beside  the  entrance  to  the  st^- 
way  stared  him  in  the  face: 

Ingeborg  Olson 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

“I’ll  be  doggoned!”  muttered  Haskins. 
And  during  the  day  most  of  the  population 
of  011a  was  doggoned  with  John,  who  sold 
every  stamp  in  the  office  before  noon. 

About  two  o’clock  Heber  Evans  mounted 
the  stairway  to  Ingeborg’s  office.  Ingeborg 
sat  at  the  kitchen-table,  which  was  neatly 
covered  with  blotting-paper.  There  was  a 
row  of  law-books  on  the  back  of  the  table 
and  two  shelves  full  of  them  on  the  wall, 
with  a  third  shelf  filled  with  filing-cases. 

Ingeborg  looked  up  from  an  open  volume. 

“How’s  business?”  asked  Heber,  with  a 
smile  that  was  singularly  sweet. 

“Not  booming,  as  yet,”  replied  Ingeborg. 

“I’m  counting  on  curiosity  bringing  some 
of  them  up  here  before,  long,”  said  Heber. 
“Little  Molly  Fish  is  going  to  burst  if  she 
doesn’t  find  out  something  about  you. 
My  car’s  at  the  door,  and  if  we’re  going  to 
get  out  and  back  before  dark,  we’d  better 
start.  These  winter  days  are  short.” 

It  was  Ingeborg’s  first  exploring  trip 
around  011a.  The  tiny  town  lay  in  a  pass 
with  the  ranges  towering  about  it  like  the 
rim  of  a  giant’s  cup.  Imagine  a  great 
waste  of  golden  desert,  under  a  deepnblue 
sky,  with  a  mighty  range  of  mountains 
running  north  and  south  across  it,  purple 
and  black  and  crimson.  Picture  but  one 
pass  in  two  hundred  miles  of  this  range  and 
at  the  summit  of  this  pass  place  011a  with 
its  one  street  facing  the  railroad. 

The  road  that  1^  from  011a  to  the  Rainy 
Day  mine  rose  gradually  and,  undaunted 
when  it  reached  the  steep  mesa  front  on 
which  the  mine  lay,  it  lunged  upward  at  an 
angle  that  gave  occasional  pause,  even  to 
the  flivver.  Ingeborg  had  little  to  say  in 
the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  consumed  by 
the  trip  to  the  mesa.  But  when  Heber 
halted  the  little  car  to  let  the  engine  cool 
she  looked  from  the  unending  expanse  of  the 
vivid  blue  above  to  the  wide,  rough  billows 
of  gold  below  and  said: 

“It’s  ugly,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  stop 
thinking  about  it!” 

“Ugly!  Only  to  a  Northerner’s  eyes!  I 
sup|X)se  if  it  were  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  you’d  find  it  beautiful!”  protested  Heber. 
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Ingeborg  nodded. 

Heber  smiled.  “Well,  the  desert’s  beauty 
is  subtle,  but  when  it  gets  you,  watch  outl 
Its  hold  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
north.”  He  paused  and  eyed  the  girl’s 
cool,  imjmssive  face  and  then  said  impul¬ 
sively,  “Or  doesn’t  anything  ever  get  you?” 
“Why  not?”  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 

“Oh,  I  was  just  wondering!”  Heber’s 
tone  was  vague,  and  he  began  to  crank  the 
engine.  “Yonder’s  the  Rainy  Day!” 

A  YELLOW  peak  rose  abruptly  from  the 
mesa  level.  A  hundred  feet  up  this  moun¬ 
tainside  lay  the  mine  tunnel  from  whose 
opening  an  aerial  tramway  dropped  to  the 
mill,  a  tall  red  building  standing  gaunt  and 
crude  on  the  mesa.  To  the  north  of  the 
mill,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  was  the  wet 
mess  of  the  sump.  Beyond  this  the  little 
sheet-iron  office,  the  long  gray  line  of  the 
boarding-house,  and  beyond  these,  tent 
houses,  gray  against  the  yellow  mountain. 
Evans  drew  up  before  the  last  three  of  the 
tents. 

“Several  miners  have  quit  recently,”  he 
said,  “and  zinc’s  so  low  I  don’t  expect  to 
take  on  any  more  men  for  a  while.  Now  if 
these  tents  at  five  dollars  a  month  will  be 
useful  to  you,  you’re  welcome  to  them.  One 
of  the  miners  had  his  folks  with  him  and  I 
bought  his  stove  and  codcing  outfit.  You’ll 
have  to  get  the  other  things.  If  I  were  you, 
I’d  let  my  father  knock  together  the  greater 
p)art  of  your  furniture.  It’ll  save  money 
and  give  him  something  to  do.  There’s  a 
corral  and  shed  for  horses  over  near  the 
office.  Your  critter  can  board  with  our 
horses.” 

Ingeborg  retiumed  from  her  inspection  of 
the  tents  quickly.  “They  are  foe!  You 
are  more  than  kind  and  thoughtful,  Mr. 
Evans.” 

“New  people  are  a  godsend  around 
011a!”  chuckled  Heber.  “I’m  going  to  nm 
you  straight  back,  if  you  don’t  mind.  Miss 
Olson.  I  promised  to  bring  Cresswell  back 
here  for  sup)per.  He’ll  be  a  partner  in  the 
Rainy  Day  as  soon  as  the  papers  are  drawn 
up.” 

Ingeborg’s  blue  eyes  twinkled.  She 
opened  her  px)cketbook  and  laid  a  card  on 
Heber’s  knee,  “Ingeborg  Olson,  Attor¬ 
ney  at  Law.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  why  you  couldn’t 
draw  up  the  p)ap)ers  for  us.  I’m  a  fair 


minmg  lawyer  myself,  and  if — ”  He  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“If  I  don’t  do  a  good  job,  you  can  check 
me  up!”  finished  Ingeborg.  “If  I  were  a 
man  lavryer,  you  wouldn’t  say  that  to  me.” 

“Miss  Olson,  how  on  earth  did  you  come 
to  choose  such  a  profession?  Do  you  mind 
telling  me?” 

“Not  at  all!  There  b  nothing  strange 
about  it.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm  just  outside  of  Madison.  My  father 
and  mother  came  to  thb  country  when  they 
were  first  married,  p>aid  a  little  sometha^ 
down  on  the  farm  and  then  worked  for 
twenty  years  to  p)ay  the  interest  and  reduce 
the  mortgage.  I  was  the  only  child.  One 
of  my  earliest  recollections  b  of  seeing  my 
mother  hitched  beside  the  horse  pulling  at 
the  plow.  And  my  earliest  determination 
was  that  when  I  grew  up  I  would  not  work 
as  a  horse  works. 

“Not  that  that  determination  prevented 
my  father  from  demanding  from  me  every 
ounce  of  physical  labor  that  he  could  until  I 
was  sixteen  and  in  the  high  school.  Then  I 
rebelled,  and  although  mother  and  I  worked 
hard  in  the  house  we  never  went  into  the 
fields  again.  I  did  good  work  in  the  high 
school,  thra  father  wanted  me  to  teach. 
But  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  university.  I’m 
not  going  to  bore  you  with  the  detaib  of 
that  struggle  between  us.  But  I  won. 

“While  I  was  a  freshman,  the  dean  of  the 
law  school  heard  me  in  a  debate  with  the 
senior  team  and  he  p)ersuaded  me  to  take  up 
the  study  of  law,  after  I  had  finished  the  col¬ 
legiate  course.  There  were  already  several 
women  in  his  law  classes.  He  b  a  foe,  far- 
seeing  man.” 

“How  did  your  father  take  it?”  asked 
Heber. 

Ingeborg  groaned.  “Don’t  ask  me!” 
Then  she  said,  after  watching  Heber’s 
skilful  guiding  (rf  the  car  over  the  tortuous 
trail:  “Life  has  been  a  struggle  for  me.  My 
father  always  has  opposed  me.” 

“Yet  you  are  not  unlike  in  many  ways, 
I  imagine!” 

“Oh,  you  are  quite  mbtaken!”  said  Inge¬ 
borg  flatly. 

Heber,  glancing  sideways  at  Ingeborg’s 
face,  thought  of  Cresswell’s  estimate  of  her 
temperament.  “She  may  be  ice,”  he 
thought,  “but  I  doubt  it,  like  thunder!” 
Aloud  he  said:  “How  do  you  suppose  you 
came  to  be  so  different  from  your  parents?” 
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“You  just  said,”  Ingeborg’s  smile  was  a 
little  twisted,  “that  I  was  like  my  father.” 

“You  are,  in  some  ways,”  insisted  Heber. 

“Perhaps  I  get  a  little  forcefulness  from 
my  father,  but  nothing  else,  I  hope.  If  you 
know  anything  about  the  children  of  immi¬ 
grants  in  this  country,  you  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  me.  America  opens  the  prison- 
gates  for  such  children.” 

Heber  guided  the  car  up  to  the  steps  of 
the  hotel  before  either  of  them  spoke  again. 
Then  he  said:  “Well,  we’ll  see  what  the 
desert  does  to  the  Northwoman!” 

It  was  less  than  a  week  before  the  Olsons 
were  settled  at  the  Rainy  Day.  Lincoln 
Cresswell  moved  out  to  the  mine  at  the 
same  time.  He  shared  Heber’s  quarters  in 
the  oflBce,  eating  with  him  at  the  miners’ 
table.  Ole  and  Olga,  his  wife,  protested 
to  the  last.  Cresswell,  passing  the  tents 
at  dusk  the  first  night,  saw  Mrs.  Olson  at 
the  door  of  Ingeborg’s  tent.  Her  tiny 
bent  figure  was  silhouetted  against  the 
lamplight  as  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
door  frame. 

“I  think  you’ll  have  to  let  us  go  back, 
Ingeborg,”  she  said.  “We  ben  too  home¬ 
sick!” 

“Oh,  you’ll  get  over  it!”  answered  Inge¬ 
borg  from  within.  “Just  so  father  gets 
well!  That’s  the  point,  isn’t  it?” 

“You  don’t  guess  how  homesick  your 
father  is,  Ingeborg.  Let  us  go  home!” 

“Now  once  and  for  all,  mother,  I  say,  no! 
We’ll  stick  it  out  until  father  is  well  or — 
otherwise.  Go  back  to  him  now  and  don’t 
bother  me  with  this  again.” 

As  far  as  Lincoln  knew,  the  incident 
ended  here;  for  in  the  long  silence  that  en¬ 
sued  he  went  on  to  the  office.  So  he  did 
rot  see  Mrs.  Olson  put  a  worn  hand  over  her 
face,  nor  see  Ingeborg  go  suddenly  to  her 
mother  and  put  a  strong  arm  over  her 
shoulder,  nor  did  he  hear  her  say  with  a 
strangely  moving  note  of  tenderness  in  her 
voice: 

“Mother!  Mother!  Help  me!  I’m  try¬ 
ing  so  hard  to  do  the  right  thing  by  father! 
Don’t  fail  me!  You’ve  always  been 
strong!” 

But  Lincoln  went  on  to  the  office  and 
repeated  what  he  had  heard  to  Heber. 
“Cold  as  ice,  I  tell  you,  Heber!  I  could 
have  wept  for  the  poor  old  woman.” 

“She’s  a  pathetic  figure,”  agreed  Heber. 
“But,”  he  lighted  a  cigarette  thoughtfully, 
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“I  think  the  daughter  deserves  the  most 
sympathy.” 

“Sympathy!  My  foot!  She’ll  get  ahead 
in  the  world!  I’ll  admit  she’s  clever.  At 
least  she  drew  those  papars  up  well  enough 
for  us.” 

Heber  nodded.  “I  like  her.  I’m  sure 
she  can  handle  matters  for  our  company 
very  well  and  we  might  try  her  out  as  our 
attorney.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Cresswell,  “considering 
the  amount  of  litigation  we  have  not  yet 
had,  I  should  say  it  was  quite  safe  to  let  her 
represent  us.” 

Evans  smiled  a  little  ruefully. 

“Look  here,”  the  other  went  on,  “let’s 
go  up  and  take  some  samples  from  the  old 
Frangi  Panni.  I  believe  I  can  find  enough 
money  to  get  the  free  gold  out  of  her.  By 
the  way,  why  the  Frangi  Panni?” 

“Old  Elkins  was  very  proud  of  that  name. 
He  told  me  once  that  it  sounded  like  a 
mining  name,  the  first  time  he  ever  heard 
it.”  The  p)artners  laughed  and  turned  to 
their  evening  work. 

The  Rainy  Day,  so  far,  had  been  Inge¬ 
borg’s  sole  client.  Every  morning  at 
seven-thirty  she  mounted  the  dappled  gray 
mare  that  Lincoln  had  found  for  her  and 
rode  into  011a.  After  she  had  tinned  the 
horse  into  the  corral  behind  old  Gilbert’s 
store,  she  put  her  office  in  spjotless  order  and 
began  to  bone  steadily  on  a  fat  volume  on 
mining  law.  She  ate  a  cold  lunch  at  noon. 
And  though  as  the  days  slippied  by  her  lipis 
grew  a  little  tense,  no  one  at  the  Rainy  Day 
heard  her  complain  or  sp>eak  faint-heartedly. 

After  a  week  or  so  the  excitement  in  OHa 
over  her  arrival  subsided.  She  rode  back 
and  forth  between  her  tent  home  and  her 
office  without  observing  a  curious  eye  at 
every  window.  She  was  an  imposing 
figure  on  a  horse  and  she  rode  well.  Even 
011a  admitted  this.  But  011a  did  not  like 
Ingeborg.  She  kept  to  herself.  She  had  a 
strange  profession  for  a  woman.  She  was 
excessively  friendly  with  the  two  most 
desirable  males  in  Palomas  county.  She 
was  not  a  female  as  011a  knew  the  sex  and, 
male  and  female,  OUa  felt  a  decided  antag¬ 
onism  toward  her. 

One  afternoon  after  the  three-thirty 
train  from  the  E!ast  had  come  and  gone  and 
the  mail  had  been  distributed,  Ingeborg 
went  down  as  usual  to  the  px)st-office.  The 
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customary  crowd  of  men  hung  about  the 
steps  and  the  wooden  platform.  Ingeborg, 
coming  out  of  the  door  with  a  handful  of 
mail,  met  Molly  Fish.  Molly,  pretty  and 
perky  as  usual,  glanced  with  a  knowing, 
sidewise  look  at  the  masculine  audience  and 
said  to  Ingeborg: 

“Miss  Olson,  I  should  think  you’d  be 
ashamed  to  let  the  steps  in  front  of  your 
oflSce  be  as  filthy  as  this!” 

She  jerked  her  dimpled  chin  downward 
and  the  group  of  male  loungers  and  Inge¬ 
borg  followed  the  gesture.  As  usual  the 
platform  and  steps  were  thick  spread  with 
tobacco-juice. 

“I  am  ashamed!”  replied  Ingeborg  coolly. 

“Well,  you’re  one  of  these  smart-alec 
lawyers,  why  don’t  you  do  something?” 
demanded  Molly.  “Lord  knows  the  rest  of 
us  women  folks  in  011a  have  jawed  the  men 
till  we’re  tired.  Put  the  law  on  ’em,  Miss 
Olson,  if  you’re  such  a  wonder!” 

“As  far  as  I  know,”  replied  Ingeborg,  with 
her  slow  qmet  smile,  “011a  has  no  laws. 
But,  of  course,  you  don’t  need  laws  when 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  public  opinion. 
It  was  public  opinion  and  not  a  non-spitting 
ordinance  that  put  my  father  out  of  the 
hotel.  If  you  girls  had  put  the  same  energy 
into  stigmatizing  the  men  for  a  dirty  habit 
like  this  that  you  have  into  stigmatizing  me 
for  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  the  way  I’m 
particularly  fitted  for  earning  it,  this  place 
wouldn’t  be  a  menace  to  health.” 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  went  up¬ 
stairs.  But  she  hardly  had  settled  at  her 
desk  before  Molly  flung  op>en  the  door. 
Molly  must  have  been  about  seventeen. 
She  was  small  and  delicate,  with  bright 
brown  eyes  and  a  mass  of  curly  brown  hair. 
She  had  the  saucy  manner  of  a  spoiled 
child. 

“You  think  you’re  smart,  don’t  you,  to 
try  to  make  a  fool  of  me  in  front  of  those 
men!  I  told  Mr.  Cresswell - ” 

Ingeborg  rose  and  pulled  forward  the 
other  chair.  “Sit  down,  do!  And  let’s 
talk  it  over!  It’s  nice  to  see  you.  You’re 
the  first  girl  that’s  come  to  my  office.” 

Molly  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair. 
“If  you  are  so  smart,  get  the  law  on  that 
mess  down  there,”  she  repeated. 

“We  don’t  need  law,”  said  Ingeborg. 
“All  we  need  is  public  opinion,  expressed 
with  unmistakable  clearness.  Are  most  of 
those  men  down  there  American-born?” 


Molly’s  eye  became  interested.  She 
checked  off  the  men  on  her  fingers,  then 
nodded. 

“We  can  shame  them,  then,”  said  Inge¬ 
borg.  “Are  there  eight  women  in  t^ 
town  who  are  up  to  putting  over  a  practical 
joke?” 

“Sure!”  replied  the  girl. 

“Good!”  Ingeborg  went  on.  “Then  I 
believe  that  if  you  and  I  and  eight  other 
women  armed  ourselves  with  brooms  and 
pails  and  soapsuds,  and  in  the  next  hour 
cleaned  up  that  platform  with  the  men  look¬ 
ing  on,  it  might  cure  them.” 

Molly’s  bright  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  but 
she  said  dubiously,  “Well,  they  all  chew  and 
they’ve  got  to  spit  somewhere.” 

“Could  we  get  a  big  packing-box  of  saw¬ 
dust  over  at  the  store?”  asked  Ingeborg. 

Molly  laughed  outright.  “You  certainly 
can!  I’m  going  after  the  girls  now.  -More 
than  eight  will  want  to  come!” 

“Only  eight,”  Ingeborg’s  voice  was  firm. 
“That’s  all  you  can  keep  in  order.  Nobody 
must  speak  or  laugh  until  the  job  is  done. 
Have  them  come  at  once  to  the  corral.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Ingeborg,  carr)dng 
her  pail  and  broom,  made  her  way  to  the 
corr^.  There  she  found  Molly  with  a  laugh¬ 
ing  group  of  girls  and  women,  to  each  of 
whom  Molly  introduced  her.  A  few  minutes 
later  Nip  Brody  was  coming  out  of  the  post- 
office  door  while  taking  a  huge  bite  of  plug 
when  he  saw  a  strange  procession  heading 
across  the  street. 

“What  in  thunder!”  he  exclaimed.  Then 
silence  fell  on  him  and  on  his  fellow  cul¬ 
prits  as  Molly  led  their  wives,  daughters  or 
sweethearts  on  the  platform  and  the  un¬ 
savory  task  was  begim.  Nor  did  any  one 
speak  until  the  last  pailful  of  water  had 
been  emptied.  Then  John  Haskins  said 
meekly,  “What’s  the  idea,  girls?” 

The  girls  did  not  reply.  They  trailed 
across  Ae  street  after  Molly,  returning  at 
once  with  the  box  of  sawdust,  which  they 
deposited  with  a  bang. 

Then  there  was  another  silence  while 
the  men  glared  at  their  women  folks.  This 
time  it  was  the  sheriff  who  spoke. 

“All  right,  ladies,”  he  said.  “You  win!” 

A  shout  of  laughter  rose,  during  which 
Ingeborg  ran  up-stairs.  But  when  she 
rode  slowly  home  along  the  sandy  street  of 
011a  that  evening  several  people  nodded  to 
her.  And  when  she  reach^  the  crest  of  the 
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mesa  she  pulled  up  the  mare  for  a  minute 
while  she  looked  back  at  the  pass  where 
the  little  town  lay. 

“It’s  a  big  country,”  she  said  aloud.  “A 
glorious  big  country!” 

That  evening,  as  the  Olsons  sat  in  their 
living-tent,  Lincoln  and  Heber  came 
laughmg  to  make  a  call.  They  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  clean-up  at  the  post-office  and 
they  had  come  to  congratulate  Ingeborg. 
When  they  had  exhausted  the  subject, 
Heber  turned  to  Ole. 

“Mr.  Olson,  Cresswell  here  and  I  are  go¬ 
ing  to  take  on  the  Frangi  Panni  mine,  up 
next  to  the  Rainy  Day.  The  old  fellow 
who’s  been  a  watchman  there  for  five  years 
is  leaving  and  we’re  wondering  if  you  can’t 
take  on  the  job  until  we’re  ready  to  begin 
work.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  and  a  nice 
little  four-room  house  to  live  in.” 

“What  would  I  have  to  do?”  asked  Ole. 
“Just  stick  around,”  answered  Heber, 
“and  see  that  no  one  steals  anything.” 

“I’ll  take  it!”  exclaimed  Ole.  “I’ll  move 
to-morrow.” 

“Ole,  it  ben  very  lonesome,  up  there,” 
whispered  Olga.  “Down  here  are  people. 
Why  don’t  you  go  up  every  morning  and 
come  back  every  night?” 

“But  we  ne^  the  watchman  particu¬ 
larly  at  night,  Mrs.  Olson,”  said  Lincoln, 
“and  you’ll  have  a  nice  house  there.” 

The  little  woman  twisted  her  hands  to¬ 
gether,  but  said  nothing  more.  When  the 
visitors  were  gone,  Ingeborg  rose,  saying, 
“It’s  bedtime,  father!” 

Ole  turned  on  her  with  a  hoarse  snarl. 
“I  ben  earning  my  own  way,  now,  Ingeborg. 
You  CcRi’t  boss  me  any  more.  I  don’t  have 
to  ask  you  for  a  cent.  And  yust  as  soon  as 
I  can  save  the  money  I’ll  go  back  to  the  old 
farm.  You  have  made  me  crazy,  keeping 
all  the  money,  as  if  I  was  a  child.” 

“You  know  now  how  mother  and  I  felt 
all  those*  years  you  never  allowed  us  a  cent 
of  our  own.  It’s  just  retribution!” 

“I’ll  show  you!”  cried  Ole  furiously. 
“You  think  I  ben  old  and  sick  and  on  the 
shelf.  I’ll  show  you  yet!” 

Ingeborg  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Well, 
all  your  life  you’ve  worshiped  money.  I 
can’t  expect  you  to  change  now.” 

“I’ll  show  you!”  repeated  Ole.  “You 
thought  if  you  kept  all  the  money  away 
from  me  I  couldn’t  get  back  to  Madison. 
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I’ll  fool  you  yet  Somehow,  anyhow,  I’ll 
get  the  money  together  and  I’ll  get  home. 
Dragging  me  down  here  in  this  hell  to  die 
from  your  fool  American  ways!  I’ll  show 
you!” 

And  he  disappeared  out  of  the  door  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Olga.  Ingeborg  again  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  went  to  bed. 

The  following  n<x)n,  just  after  Ingeborg 
had  finished  her  sandwiches  and  cold  tea, 
John  Haskins  banged  on  her  door  and  came 
in.  He  grinned  a  little  sheepishly. 

“Seems  like  you  ladies  put  one  over  on  us 
yesterday!” 

“Just  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  as  I 
told  Molly  Fish!”  Ingeborg’  was  smiling  too, 
showing  her  strong  white  teeth.  “Sit 
down,  won’t  you,  Mr.  Haskins?” 

John  sidled  on  to  the  chair.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “we  was  all  talking  over  at  the  hotel 
last  night  and  we  agre^  that,  while  you 
may  or  may  not  know  the  law,  looks  like 
you  know  men.  But  I  didn’t  come  up  to 
tell  you  that.  I  came  up  for  a  little  private 
information.  It  strikes  me  about  time  for 
011a  to  go  on  the  map  as  a  regular,  sure- 
enough  town  with  some  decent  ordinances. 
And  I  thought  you  might  know  how  to  go 
at  it.  I’m  prepared  to  p>ay  you  whatever 
you  think  is  fair  for  the  information. 
Though  I  ain’t  a  rich  man.  Don’t  forget 
that  when  you  make  out  your  bill.” 

“I  won’t,”  returned  Ingeborg,  “because  I 
don’t  want  money  for  that  kind  of  public 
service.  The  welfare  of  011a  is  my  welfare, 
as  I  see  it,  and  I’ll  do  all  I  can  to  help  011a 
organize  itself  and  I  won’t  charge  a  cent 
for  it.” 

“Well,”  Haskins  shook  his  head  slowly, 
“that  may  be  clever  politics  and  it  may 
be  plain  generosity.  Anyhow,  I’m  much 
obliged.  Fire  ahead.  Miss  Olson.” 

“Your  State  constitution,”  said  Inge¬ 
borg,  “provides  in  a  general  way  for  your 
town  organization.  Your  county  is  fairly 
well  organized.  Now,  if  you  will  get 
twenty-five  voters  to  sign  a  petition  to  your 
board  of  county  commissioners  for  a  town¬ 
ship  organization,  you  can  then  call  a  town 
meeting  as  the  law  prescribes,  elect  officers, 
assess  taxes  and  form  all  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  of  local  government.” 

“Will  you  fix  up  that  petition  for  me?” 
asked  John. 

“Gladly!  You  may  have  it  to-morrow 
morning.” 
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Haskins  rose  slowly.  “Well,  if  I  get  the 
town  organized  on  your  say-so,  I  ain’t  going 
to  deny  but  what  you’ve  got  brains  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  law  in  you.  I’ll 
be  up  early  in  the  morning  for  that  pap)er, 
Miss  Olson.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Haskins.  I’ll  be  ready 
for  you.”  Ingeborg  turned  back  to  her 
desk. 

Molly  Fish  was  Ingeborg’s  next  caller. 
She  came  in  a  little  breathlessly.  “I  got  the 
hiccoughs,”  she  said,  “I  hurried  so  much  to 
get  here  in  my  dinner-hour.” 

“Have  a  drink  of  water,”  suggested  Inge¬ 
borg,  rising  to  offer  a  brimming  glass. 

Molly  drank,  then  looked  at  Ingeborg 
curiously.  “You  have  manners  like  a  nice 
man.  I — I —  Miss  Olson,  do  you  honestly 
know  much  about  the  law?” 

“I  had  to  know  a  decent  amount  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  didn’t  I?”  demanded 
Ingeborg.  “I  handled  a  number  of  divorce 
cases  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  was  attorney  for  a 
man  indicted  for  murder  and  won  the  case. 

I  had  a  number  of  petty  cases  besides.” 

“Well,  I  guess  it’s  as  hard  to  trust  a  wo¬ 
man  lawyer  as  it  is  a  woman  doctor,” 
sighed  Molly. 

“Nonsense!”  exclaimed  Ingeborg.  “Wo¬ 
men  doctors  won  their  place  long  ago,  except 
in  backwoods  spots  like  011a.  There  is  no 
sex  in  brain.  Miss  Fish!” 

Molly  fidgeted  with  her  handkerchief. 
“Well,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
but  promise  me  first  that  you  won’t  tell.” 

“I  promise,”  replied  Ingeborg. 

“I  want  you  to  find  out  for  me  whether 
Lincoln  Cresswell’s  married  or  not.” 

“But  that’s  a  detective’s  job!”  protested 
Ingeborg. 

“Ixx)k  here!  If  you  take  me  on  to  look 
out  for  my  interests,  ain’t  it  your  business  to 
look  out  for  ’em?” 

“I  didn’t  know  I  was  to  take  you  on,”  re¬ 
plied  Ingeborg,  trying  not  to  smile. 

“Well,  you  are!  I’ve  got  to  have  some 
one  to  tell  my  troubles  to  even  if  I  have  to 
pay  them  to  listen.  What  do  you  charge?” 

“It  depends  on  what  I  do.  Why  do  you 
want  me  to  investigate  Mr.  Cresswell,  Miss 
Fish?” 

Molly  bridled  and  tossed  her  head. 
“Didn’t  you  know  he  has  been  p>aying  me 
steady  attention  ever  since  he  came  to 
011a?  We  go  over  to  Palomas  once  a  week 
to  the  movies  in  Heber  Evans’s  car  and  he 


takes  me  to  any  dances  that  happen  and  he 
calls  twice  a  week  at  my  house  besides.  I 
consider  myself  engaged  to  him.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  him  yourself  if  he’s 
married.  Miss  Fish?  Or  get  your  mother 
to  do  it.” 

“Mother!  Huh!  I’m  too  old  for  my 
mother  to  run  my  business.  My  goodness, 
a  girl  has  hard  work  to  get  some  fun  m  this 
little  hick  town!  Just  because  my  father 
was  the  original  old  inhabitant,  everybody 
in  town  thinks  they’ve  got  a  right  to  watci 
me.  Anyhow,  I  did  ask  him,  myself.  And 
he  said  he  wasn’t  married.  But  a  traveling 
man  who  was  in  our  store  a  while  ago  told 
me  he  knows  Lincoln’s  wife  back  in  Mih 
waukee.  I  told  Lincoln  and  he  just 
laughed  and  said  the  man  was  crazy.” 

“I’ll  find  out  for  you.  Miss  Fish,”  said 
Ingeborg.  “I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will 
take  me,  but  I’ll  let  you  know  the  minute  I 
do.” 

Molly  rose.  The  hiccoughs  had  disap¬ 
peared  and  she  said  good-by  calmly  and 
with  a  distinct  look  of  relief  in  her  pretty 
eyes. 

Ingeborg  had  no  more  callers  that  day, 
but  during  the  week  which  followed  half  a 
dozen  persons  came  in  on  unimportant 
business.  011a  was  now  willing  to  try  her 
out  on  matters  that  didn’t  count.  But 
Ingeborg  bided  her  time  with  the  ciuious 
cool  patience  of  her  race. 

AS  THE  weeks  slipped  by,  spring  began 
■  its  march  upon  the  desert  and  Ingeborg, 
riding  back  and  forth  between  the  mesa  and 
the  pass,  watched  its  progress  with  observ¬ 
ant  eyes.  The  singing  of  the  northern  birds 
that  had  so  long  intrigued  her  homesick 
fancy  ceased  and  silence,  complete  save  for 
the  whisperings  of  the  wind,  settled  on  the 
vast  wastes  of  sand.  Cactus  and  cat’s- 
claw  that  all  winter  had  stood  gray  and 
inert  hour  by  hour  grew  more  vivid.  Then 
came  three  daj^  of  rain  and  wild*  rush  of 
wind.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
the  sim  rolled  up  over  the  pass  with  a  new 
warmth  in  its  long  rays,  and  when  Ingeborg 
rode  down  the  trail  she  beheld  the  desert 
tinted  like  an  artist’s  p>alette.  Every  cactus 
was  gorgeous  with  blossoms. 

“It’s  too  much  sudden  beauty!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ingeborg  to  the  gray  mare.  “For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  feel  as  if  I  didn’t 
want  to  work.  I  could  lie  all  day  on  the 
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mountainside  just  drinking  in  this  grandeur 
of  silence  and  warmth.” 

When  she  reached  her  office,  she  was  still 
in  her  mood  of  idleness,  and  she  sat  staring 
at  her  mail  for  some  time  before  she  opened 
it.  Finally  her  glance  fell  on  one  post¬ 
marked  Palomas  and,  with  a  little  sense  of 
surprise,  she  ojjened  it.  It  was  from  Alfred 
Johns,  the  district  attorney  of  011a  Covmty. 

My  dear  Miss  Olson: 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  another  lawyer  had 
settled  in  Olla  County,  though  I’ll  admit  frankly 
that  I  was  surprised  that  this  lawyer  was  a 
woman.  However,  the  bar  must  be  congratu¬ 
lated  that  the  county  can  now  boast  three  lawyers 
instead  of  two  as  hitherto.  This  note  is,  however, 
not  entirely  a  congratulatory  one.  I  had  the 
misfortune  last  week  to  break  my  leg  and  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  please  to  act  as  prosecuting 
attorney  for  such  cases  as  may  arise  in  the  town  of 
Olla  during  my  confinement  in  bed.  Thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
I  am,  very  fraternally  yours, 

Alfred  C.  Johns. 

Ingeborg  laid  the  letter  down  with  a 
smile.  Considering  the  piaucity  of  legal 
business  in  Olla,  the  chances  of  her  acting 
as  prosecuting  attorney  were  slight.  But 
she  interpreted  the  letter  as  a  kindly 
meant  welcome  from  a  lawyer  who  might 
have  made  her  position  difficult,  and  she 
was  sincerely  pleased.  She  turned  to  her 
books  with  a  new  vim,  and  that  night  she 
made  a  trip  to  the  office  of  the  Rainy  Day 
to  tell  the  partners  of  the  letter.  They 
both  congratualted  her  heartily,  though 
Ingeborg  thought  they  exchanged  a  curious 
glance  when  she  first  broke  the  news. 

Perhaps  a  week  later  Cresswell  came  into 
Ingeborg’s  office.  He  did  not  greet  her,  but 
walked  quickly  over  to  her  desk  and  leaning 
on  it  with  one  hand,  his  small  eyes  half 
closed,  he  said,  “And  just  why.  Miss  Olson, 
should  you  pry  into  my  private  affairs?” 

“So  Molly  Fish  couldn’t  keep  her  mouth 
shut!”  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 

“Just  what  was  the  great  idea?”  de¬ 
manded  the  man. 

“No  idea  at  all!  Merely  business,”  an¬ 
swered  Ingeborg. 

“Did  you  or  did  you  not  send  up  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  rake  up  a  lot  of  dirty  gossip 
about  me?” 

“I  found  out  some  facts  for  MoUy  Fish, 
who  is  my  client,”  replied  Ingeborg. 

“I  thought  you  were  attorney  for  me  and 
Evans!”  sneered  Cresswell. 


“I  am  attorney  for  the  Rainy  Day  Mining 
Company.  I  am  not  and  I  never  would  be 
your  personal  attorney,  Mr.  Cresswell” 

“Did  you  tell  Molly  Fish  that  my  wife  is 
getting  a  divorce  from  me  because  of  that 
French  girl  and  the  baby?” 

“Yes,  I  did;  and  it  is  true.” 

Cresswell  stared  speechlessly  at  Ingeborg 
for  a  moment,  then  he  shouted:  “I’ll  not 
have  any  alleged  she  lawyer  putting  ho 
nose  into  my  business!  You  keep  off  my 
preserves.  Miss  Olson,  or  I’ll  make  Olla  too 
hot  for  you.” 

“Mr.  Cresswell,”  Ingeborg  rose  sloniy, 
“I  shall  take  any  decent  business  that  is 
offered  me  without  regard  to  you  or  any  one 
else.  Crookedness  is  crookeidness  whetho 
it  emanates  from  friends  or  enemies.” 

“Or  relatives,  I  suppose!”  sneered  Lin¬ 
coln.  “Of  course  if  one  of  yo^  own  family 
turned  out  to  be  a  crook,  you'd  prosecute 
them  just  as  ardently  as  you  would  me,  for 
example.” 

“I  certainly  would!”  exclaimed  Ingebwg.’ 

“Very  well,  then.  Miss  District  Attorney! 
For  the  piast  three  weeks  your  father  has 
been  stealing  gold  from  some  of  the  old 
workings  of  the  Frangi  Panni.  Evans  and 
I  were  going  to  fix  it  up  quietly.  But  now  I 
am  going  over  to  Palomas  and  swear  out  a 
warrant  for  him  and  have  Sheriff  Brody 
arrest  him.  And  as  acting  county  prosecu¬ 
tor,  I  demand  that  you  prosecute  him  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law!” 

For  a  moment,  all  of  Ingeborg’s  charm¬ 
ing  color  deserted  her.  She  stood  with  her 
broad  shoulders  squared  back.  Lincoln’s 
mouth  was  twisted  sardonically.  Inge¬ 
borg  drew  a  deep  breath  and  walked  over  to 
the  wall  where  her  hat  hung. 

“Be  very  sure,  Mr.  Cresswell,”  she  ssud, 
“that  I’ll  do  my  duty  by  the  Rainy  Day 
Mining  Company,  whatever  it  may  demand 
of  me.  Is  Mr.  Evans  out  at  the  mine?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Lincoln  curtly. 

“I  want  to  close  my  office,”  said  Inge- 
borg.  ^ 

There  was  a  curious  look  in  Lincolns 
eyes  as  he  passed  out.  Ingeborg  thought 
that  perhaps  a  vague  look  of  shame  was 
struggling  with  his  anger.  But  her  own 
eyes  expressed  only  a  determination  as  cold 
as  ice.  She  slipp^  off  the  skirt  she  wore 
over  her  riding-breeches,  locked  the  door 
and  walked  rapidly  over  to  the  corral. 

Cresswell  did  not  follow  her  at  once  to 
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the  mine.  She  rode  directly  to  the  ofihce 
and  entered.  There  was  a  desk  and  a  cot 
on  either  side  of  the  room.  In  the  center 
jns  a  rough  table  piled  with  pipes,  maga- 
anes,  ore  samples,  spurs  and  all  the  other 
miscellaneous  impedimenta  of  a  man’s 
camp.  Evans  in  his  worn  corduroys,  his 
tmt  on  the  back  of  his  head,  was  standing 
by  the  table,  examining  an  ore  sample.  As 
In^eborg  came  in,  he  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

“HeUo!”  he  exclaimed,  tossing  his  hat  on 
the  table.  “Aren’t  you  off  your  trail  a  bit?” 

“Mr.  Evans,”  said  Ingeborg,  “Mr.  Cress- 
weli  has  just  told  me  that  my  father  has 
been  stealing  gold  from  you.” 

A  flush  covered  Heber’s  lean,  brown  face. 
“Lincoln  agreed  with  me  that  we’d  not  let 
you  know.  What  does  he  mean  by  this!” 

“He’s  angry  because  I  procured  some 
information  about  him  for  a  client  of  mine.” 
Ingeborg  pulled  off  her  gloves  and  ran  her 
fingers  around  her  collar  as  if  it  felt  a  little 
ti^t.  “Then  you  have  actual  proof?” 

Heber  nodd^.  “We’ve  watched  him  for 
three  nights.  There’s  a  small  pocket  of 
free  gold  in  the  Frangi  Panni  with  sizable 
nuggets  that  I  opened  up  some  time  ago. 
We  left  it  as  it  was  because  Lincoln  and  I 
thought  when  we  came  to  sell  the  mine  it 
would  be  a  good  stunt  to  let  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  dig  himself  out  a  nugget  or  two. 
The  other  night  I  couldn’t  sleep  and  I  was 
prowling  up  the  mountain  when  I  saw  your 
father  go  into  the  tunnel.  It  was  bright 
moonlight.  I  thought  maybe  he  had  heard 
something  suspicious.  I  followed  him  and 
saw  him  clean  up  and  pocket  a  number  of 
nuggets.  On  Uie  two  following  nights 
Lincoln  and  I  saw  him  do  the  same  thing.” 

“I  knew  he  was  small  and  mean!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ingeborg  bitterly,  “but  I  never 
thought  he  was  actually  di^onest.” 

“It’s  been  my  obirvation,”  returned 
Heber,  “that  it’s  very  hard  to  draw  the 
line  between  miserliness  and  actual  dis¬ 
honesty.  But  that  isn’t  the  point.  I 
hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  making  trouble 
for  you.  I  was  going  to  throw  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  into  your  father  and  take  his  job 
away  from  him.  That  was  all.  Wait  till 
I  see  Lincoln!” 

“My  father  deserves  punishment,”  said 
Ingeborg.  “He’s  a  hard,  miserly  man.  He 
never  had  pity  on  me  or  any  other  human 
being  where  money  was  concerned.” 

“Yes,  that’s  probably  true.”  Heber 
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drew  a  long  breath.  “But  after  all  he’s 
your  father  and  he’s  frantic  with  home¬ 
sickness.  I  don’t  think  you  have  any  idea 
how  he  and  your  mother  are  suffering  from 
homesickness.  I  have  seen  T.  B.  patients 
kill  themselves  down  here  who  were  less 
frantic  for  home  than  your  father  is. 
There’s  Cresswell,  now!” 

A  motor  stopped  at  the  door  and  Lincoln 
cajne  in.  He  shut  the  door  very  deliber¬ 
ately  behind  him. 

“Cresswell,”  cried  Heber,  “why  did  you 
break  your  agreement  with  me?” 

“Do  you  know  what  this  woman  has 
done?”  Lincoln  leaned  across  the  table  and 
shouted  into  Heber’s  face.  “She’s  gone 
back  to  my  home  town  and  raked  up  some 
dirty  gossip  about  me  and  told  it  to  Molly 
Fish.  It’s  all  over  011a  now.  And  me 
trying  to  save  her  thief  of  a  father!” 

“We  are  not  going  to  arrest  Olson!”  said 
Heber  flatly. 

“We’ll  have  Sheriff  Brody  up  here  and 
we’ll  have  the  prosecuting  attorney  press 
the  case  for  us!”  shouted  Cresswell. 

“We  will  not!”  declared  Heber  in  a  low 
voice. 

“We’ll  carry  it  through  or  I’ll  get  out  of 
your  mining  company  with  my  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!” 

“You  can’t  do  that.  Your  contract  is 
binding!”  said  Ingeborg  quickly. 

Cresswdl  whirled  on  her.  “As  I  sup¬ 
pose  yours  is  in  which  you  agreed  to  defend 
all  interests  of  the  Rainy  Day  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  in  return  for  stock,  which  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you!” 

“Yes,  both  contracts  are  binding  and 
must  be  lived  up  to,”  replied  Ingeborg. 

“Of  course,”  sneered  Cresswell,  “I  realize 
what  the  lady  is  up  against.  She  hates  to 
appear  before  OUa  as  prosecuting  her  own 
father.  And  I  suppose  she’s  smart  enough 
to  know  how  to  break  her  contract  legally. 
But  she’s  got  enough  of  the  old  man  to  hate 
to  give  up  her  only  paying  pros|)ect,  and 
she  won’t  do  it.  No  real  woman  could  be  a 
real  lawyer.  Her  feminine  tenderness  won’t 
let  her.  But  nowhere  in  her  icy  interior 
has  this  person  got  a  spark  of  filial  feeling!” 

He  stopped  for  breath,  looking  from  Heber 
to  the  young  lawyer.  Ingeborg  stood, 
shoulders  back,  chin  up,  with  a  dignity  in 
her  silence  that  made  Heber  feel  that  she 
needed  no  defense.  And  suddenly  Cress¬ 
well  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out. 
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“I  beg  of  you,  Miss  Olson — ”  Heber 
began  eagerly. 

Ingeborg  interrupted  him.  “I  appreciate 
your  delicacy  and  sympathy,  Mr.  Evans, 
but  there  is  going  to  be  no  trouble  in  your 
firm  over  me.  I  shall  take  care  of  this  case, 
as  I  agreed  to  take  care  of  such  cases  for  Mr. 
Johns.” 

Heber  threw  up  his  brown  hands.  For 
the  first  time,  Ingeborg’s  breath  came. a 
little  quickly.  “Lrok,  Mr.  Evans!  There 
is  a  divine  sort  of  justice  in  it.  He  has  tried 
so  hard  to  make  me  as  shabby  and  ava¬ 
ricious  as  himself.  He  has  made  it  so  ter¬ 
ribly  hard  for  me  to  carry  on  my  profes¬ 
sion!” 

“There’s  nothing  divine  about  it!”  as¬ 
serted  Heber.  “It  may  be  your  snow-field 
idea  of  justice,  but  it’s  not  desert  justice. 
Here  we  know  mighty  little  about  the  law, 
but  a  whole  lot  about  human  kindness. 
And  we  recognize  all  sorts  of  intangible  ob¬ 
ligations  that  the  law  doesn’t  know 
exists.” 

“But  I’m  a  lawyer  and  I  must  not  recog¬ 
nize  them!  I  am  going  back  to  my  office 
now.  I’ll  talk  the  details  of  this  over  with 
you  and  Mr.  Cresswell  this  evening. 

Through  the  window  Heber  watched  her 
mount  the  dappled  mare  and  ride  away. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  riding-gloves  she  had 
left  on  the  table  and  laid  his  cheek  against 
them,  after  which  he  put  them  away  in  a 
drawer  of  his  desk,  which  he  locked. 

But  Ingeborg  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
fulness  of  Cresswell’s  vindictiveness. 
That  afternoon  Sheriff  Nip  Brody  clanked 
into  Ingeborg’s  office. 

“Say,  Miss  Olson,  here’s  a  hell  of  a  note! 
I  gotta  go  up  and  arrest  your  dad!  What 
did  you  want  to  start  that  gossip  about 
Cresswell  for?  Not  but  what  I’m  glad 
Molly  got  her  eyes  opan.  But  anyhow, 
can’t  you  calm  Cresswell  down?  You’re 
their  lawyer,  he  says.” 

“It’s  an  unfortunate  situation,”  said 
Ingeborg,  her  cheeks  paling.  “But  the  law 
must  run  its  course.  WTien  are  you  going 
up  to  the  mine?  I  want  to  be  with  my 
mother.” 

“Well,  Cresswell  wants  me  to  go  now, 
but  hanged  if  I  don’t  wish  I  would  sprain 
my  ankle.”  He  looked  at  Ingeborg  curi¬ 
ously.  “You’re  a  cool  one.  I  expected  to 
find  you  crying — like  a  woman  should 


ought  to  be,  under  the  circumstance!”  ht  i 
finished  sternly.  j 

“Would  you  expject  a  man  lawyer  to 
weep?”  snapp>ed  Ingeborg. 

“No,  but  I’d  expact  him  to  get  his  dad 
out  of  trouble!”  retorted  Nip. 

“My  father  stole.  If  I  refused  to  press 
the  case,  you’d  all  turn  round  and  say  I  was 
too  feminine  to  be  a  real  lawyer.” 

The  sheriff  stared  at  Ingeborg’s  pale  face 
with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  di'sap- 
proval  in  his  eyes. 

“Doggoned  if  I  don’t  think  you  might  be 
a  good  lawyer,  even  if  you  are  a  darned  poor 
daughter!  I’ll  be  up  to  your  dad’s  plaa 
right  after  suppar.”  He  clanked  down  the 
stairs. 

Ingeborg  sat  long  in  her  office.  She  did 
not  read.  For  the  most  part,  she  sat  with 
her  strong  white  hands  gripping  her  knee 
while  she  reviewed  her  case  against  her 
father.  Not  the  case  of  the  Rainy  Day 
Mining  Company,  but  the  case  of  Ingeborg 
Olson  against  Ole  Olson.  It  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  a  bleak  and  lonely  and  overworked 
childhood,  a  childhcxxi  ffiat  was  sprent  in 
close  contact  with  brute  facts.  It  stretched 
on  through  a  bitter,  overworked  and 
thwarted  girlhood  and  a  stormy  woman¬ 
hood.  It  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Ingeborg  was  the  child  of  her  father  far 
more  than  of  her  mother;  complicated  and 
made  doubly  bitter  by  that  fact. 

It  was  sunset  when  Ingeborg  started 
homeward.  The  pass  was  filled  with  shad¬ 
ows,  but  as  she  rc^e  out  of  the  pass  to  the 
up  trail  such  a  blinding  glory  met  her  vision 
that  she  pulled  up  her  horse  and  sat  for 
a  long  moment  gazing  from  the  yellow 
desert  with  its  unbelievable  mosaic  of 
flowers  to  the  heavenly  gates  of  the  sunset 
opaning  through  the  far  westward  paaks. 
There  never  was  a  northern  sunset  like  this. 
Gorgeously  the  sun  sinks  in  the  north,  but 
never  with  a  passionate  beauty  like  this, 
never  with  mystic  appaal  of  burning  ardors, 
a  lift  of  something  primeval,  something  that 
stirs  the  blood  to  wondering  desires  that 
only  the  desert  knows. 

Ingeborg  started  the  gray  mare  on  slowly, 
reached  the  Frangi  Panni  as  dusk  was  pur¬ 
pling  the  mountainside,  stabled  the  horse 
and  entered  the  little  house  just  as  her 
mother  was  putting  suppar  on  the  table. 

“You  ben  late,  Ingeborg!”  said  Olga. 

Ole  was  washing  his  hands  at  a  bench 
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i!”  he  i  in  the  corner.  “How  are  you  to-night, 
i  father?”  asked  Ingeborg. 
er  to  f  “Aw,  nothin’s  the  matter  with  me!  Soon’s 
I  ben  stopping  these  night-sweats  I  ben 
5  dad  home  to  Madison.” 

Ingeborg  made  no  reply,  but  went  to  her 
press  I  own  tent  to  prepare  for  supper.  When  she 
I  was  returned,  her  father  and  mother  were  eating. 

“Just  give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,”  she 
s  faa  said.  “I’m  not  hungry.” 
lisap-  “Who’s  that?”  exclaimed  Ole  as  footsteps 
sounded  on  the  porch. 

ht  be  Ingeborg’s  jaw  set.  A  moment  later 

poor  I  Sheriff  Br^y,  followed  by  Evans  and  Cress- 
plaa  I  well,  entered  the  room.  Neither  Ingeborg 
1  the  i  nor  her  mother  stirred,  but  Ole  rose  and  with 
a  curiously  watchful  expression  on  his  white 
i  did  faure  he  demanded,  “Yust  what  do  you  folks 
with  want,  coming  in  without  knocking?” 
knee  “Sorry,  old  scout,”  answered  Brody, 

her  ’  moving  his  shoulders  uncomfortably,  “but 
Day  k  I  gotta  take  you  down  to  Palomas  with  me 
borg  I  to-night.  Why  in  thunder  couldn’t  you 
igin-  I  behave  yourself  with  the  gates  ajar  for  you 
rked  and  your  daughter  trying  to  get  a  start  in 

it  in  life?  Why  didn’t  you - ” 

:hed  f  “For  heaven’s  sake,  Nip,”  interrupted 
and  !  Cresswell.  “this  isn’t  a  revival  meeting! 
nan-  g  Arrest  him  and  be  done  with  it!” 
that  Olga  Olson,  with  a  quick  gasp,  ran  round 
far  to  her  husband’s  side.  Sheriff  Brody 
and  ■  cleared  his  throat.  “You’re  accused  of 
I  stealing  free  gold  from  the  Frangi  Panni 
rted  I  mine,  Olson.  Don’t  make  any  trouble,  but 
lad-  I  come  along  quiet.” 

the  Ole  did  not  once  glance  toward  Ingeborg. 
sion  He  did  not  look  at  his  wife’s  hand  trembling 

for  00  his  arm.  But  his  blue  eyes  smoldered 

low  as  they  turned  from  Brody  to  the  partners 
of  and  b^k  again. 

nset  “Who  ben  accusing  me?”  he  demanded 

lb.  hoarsely. 

his.  “Both  Cresswell  and  I  saw  you,  Mr. 
but  Olson,”  said  Heber  gently;  “but  I  person- 
his,  ally  shall  not  press  the  charge.” 

ors,  “But  I  will!”  Cresswell’s  voice  was  bel- 

hat  liprrent.  “And  your  lawyer  daughter  will 

hat  cither  prosecute  you  or  cease  to  be  our 

attorney.” 

dy,  “Cresswell!”  cried  Heber  furiously,.  “I’m 
•ur-  through  with  you!” 

•rse  “No,  you’re  not!”  returned  Lincoln.  “Our 
her  attorney  says  our  contract  is  binding  and  it 

binds!  See?” 

Ingeborg  slowly  pushed  her  cup  of  tea 
ich  away  from  her  and  rose.  She  and  Heber 
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were  the  tallest  people  in  the  room,  for 
Ole’s  hollow  chest  and  drooping  shoulders 
took  a  good  two  inches  from  his  once  splen¬ 
did  stature.  Ingeborg’s  face  was  pale,  but 
her  level  blue  eyes  and  her  mobile  lips  were 
steady. 

“Sheriff  Brody,”  she  said,  “I  should  like 
to  have  the  accused  understand  that  if  he 
returns  the  gold  that  has  been  stolen  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  judge  will - ” 

Cresswell  interrupted.  “Don’t  try  to 
save  him.  Miss  Olson.” 

“Return  the  gold!”  croaked  Ole.  “Olga, 
our  dau^ter  takes  the  word  of  these  stran¬ 
gers  that  I  stole.” 

“But  Ole,  if  she  can  keep  you  from  going 
to  jail!”  pleaded  Olga,  the  tears  running 
down  her  careworn  cheeks. 

“Ingeborg  keep  me  from  going  to  jail?” 
snarled  Ole.  “You  think  I’d  take  that 
from  her  hands?  No!  I’ll  go  and  stand 
trial,  then  I’ll  go  home  to  Madison!” 

“Having  cached  away  a  nice  little  sum 
out  of  the  Frangi  Panni,  eh?  Well,  there’s 
nothing  so  slow  about  you,  friend  Olson!” 
sneered  Lincoln. 

Ingeborg’s  cheeks  were  crimson  now. 
She  turned  to  her  mother.  “Go  with  him, 
mother.  Here’s  my  purse.” 

Ole  struck  the  purse  from  his  wife’s 
fingers.  “I  ben  telling  you  for  months  I 
ben  through  with  Ingeborg!  Since  she  was 
a  little  mite,  so  high,  she’s  ben  against  me. 
If  she  left  the  Rainy  Day  Mining  Comptany 
now  and  come  to  me  on  her  knees  and 
begged  me  to  let  her  be  my  lawyer,  I’d 
laugh  in  her  face.  Here,  Brody,  you  hurry 
up  and  take  me  to  jail.” 

“I’ll  be  in  Palomas  early  in  the  morning, 
sheriff,”  said  Ingeborg  in  a  low  voice,  and 
she  turned  and  went  out  into  the  night. 
After  a  moment,  Evans  followed  her.  It 
was  starlight  and  Ingeborg  followed  the 
corkscrew  trail  that  1^  above  the  Frangi 
Panni  to  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  Here 
she  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  gazed  at  the 
delicate  silver  infinity  below  and  beyond 
her.  She  did  not  speak  when  Heber  joined 
her,  but  she  made  room  for  him  on  the  rock 
beside  her.  They  sat  in  silence  until  the 
put-pul  of  the  automobile  died  away  below 
the  mesa. 

Then  Heber  said,  “I  am  so  sorry.  I 
did  my  best - ” 

“Please  don’t  let’s  talk  about  it,”  said 
Ingeborg  quickly. 
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“I  wish  I  understood  you,”  Heber  spoke 
slowly.  “You  are  unlike  any  woman  or 
man  either  that  I  have  ever  met.” 

“I  am  not  at  all  unlike  a  man!”  returned 
Ingeborg.  “I  try  to  handle  what  has 
always  been  a  man’s  profession  in  a  man’s 
way.  You  all  want  me  to  handle  it  like  a 
woman  and  fail.  I  refuse  to  do  so,  there¬ 
fore  I  am  queer.” 

There  was  another  long  silence,  then 
Heber  asked,  “Do  you  like  the  desert  any 
better  than  you  did?” 

“I  don’t  know.  In  the  north  I  took  the 
scenery  for  granted.  I  thought  il  lovely 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  desert  won’t 
let  me  alone.  I  am  conscious  of  it  brood¬ 
ing  all  about  me,  even  when  I’m  in  my 
office.  I  think  of  it  instead  of  my  work 
when  I  ride  back  and  forth.  When  I  wake 
up  in  the  night,  I  know  it’s  there,  silent, 
waiting  for  me.” 

“I’m  glad,”  said  Heber  simply.  “I  love 
it  very  much  myself.”  Then  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  a  struggle  the  depth  of 
which  and  the  reason  for  which  he  could 
only  surmise  was  going  on  in  the  motionless 
figure  beside  him  Heber  laid  his  sinewy 
brown  hand  on  the  two  white  ones  clasjied 
so  strongly  about  the  whipcord  knee. 

“I  wish  you  would  feel,”  he  said,  “that 
while  I  stongly  disapprove,  I  realize  that  I 
only  hazily  understand  and  I  am  very 
deeply  your  friend.” 

Ingeborg  caught  her  breath.  “You  saw 
how  it  was!  How  she  clung  to  him!  How 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  see  my  side? 
.\nd  yet  it  was  he  who  broke  her.  She  has 
lived  on  the  rack  for  him  for  thirty  years!” 
She  paused.  Then,  “Oh,  well,  what’s  the 
use!”  she  sighed,  rising  as  she  spnjke.  “I 
must  go  down!  Will  you  and  Mr.  Cress- 
well  be  ready  to  start  for  Palomas  with  me 
by  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning?  I  want 
to  push  this  thing  through  quickly.  I’ll 
try  to  get  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  set  the 
trial  for  early  afternoon.” 

“Better  let  us  follow  you,”  suggested 
Heber.  “I  don’t  fancy  that  long  ride  with 
Lincoln  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  toward 
you.” 

“All  right!”  And  Ingeborg  moved  off 
slowly  down  the  trail. 

WHEN  she  passed  the  Rainy  Day  the 
next  morning,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
partners.  She  was  obliged  to  pass  through 


011a  on  her  way  to  Palomas.  There  was  an 
unprecedented  number  of  loungers  about  he 
door,  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappwnt- 
ment,  for  she  rotle  through  without  stoppii^, 

Palomas  with  its  fifteen  hundred  souk 
was  a  seething  metropolis  compared  with 
011a.  But  Ingeborg  had  no  eyes  for  com¬ 
parisons.  On  the  sandy  main  street  she 
stopped  a  small  boy  and  asked  him  the  way 
to  the  jail.  He  directed  her  as  succinctly 
as  he  could  with  his  jaw  hanging,  then  he 
shot  away  from  her  with  an  ill-subdued 
shout. 

“There’s  the'  lady  law>’er!  There’s  the 
lady  lawyer  that  sent  her  dad  to  jaU!” 

Nip  Brody,  refreshing  himself  with  a 
chew  of  gigantic  proportions,  was  descant¬ 
ing  on  the  merits  of  the  new  case  when 
Ingeborg  rode  up.  He  came  down  the  steps 
and  up  to  the  gray  mare,  whose  dusty  ned 
he  smoothed  gently. 

“Howdy,  Miss  Olson!  Judge  Hill’s  over 
in  his  office  now.  Shall  I  fetch  you  to 
him?” 

“Yes,  if  you’ll  tell  me  where  I  can  have 
my  horse  cared  for  first.” 

Nip  turned  to  the  listening  group.  “Will 
one  of  you  fellows  take  Miss  Olson’s  horse 
over  to  Brown’s  livery?” 

The  group  stepped  forward  as  one  man. 
Ingeborg  dismounted  wearily  and  followed 
Nip  under  a  group  of  palm-trees  to  the 
door  of  a  small  concrete  court-house,  of 
which  the  jail  formed  one  wing. 

“You  see  what  folks  is  like!”  grumbled  the 
sheriff.  “They  all  can’t  say  mean  enough 
things  about  you  for  prosecuting  your  own 
father,  and  yet  they  all  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  this  notorious  character  that’s 
come  among  us,  so’s  they  can  gossip  about 
it.” 

“How  did  my  mother  stand  the  trip?” 
asked  Ingeborg. 

“Fine,  though  she  cries  pretty  steady. 
But  I  give  ’em  my  room  at  the  jail  and  they 
have  their  meals  sent  over  from  the  hotel 
They’re  mighty  comfortable.  From  the 
look  of  your  ma’s  hands,  I’d  say  it  was  the 
easiest  she’d  ever  had  it.  And  your  pa, 
by  heck!  looks  like  the  cat  that  swallowed 
the  canary.” 

“Did  you  make  a  thorough  search  of  the 
house  last  night?”  asked  Ingeborg. 

“WTiat  makes  you  think  I  wouldn’t?” 
demanded  Nip. 

Ingeborg  put  a  small  packet,  newspaper 
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trapped,  into  the  sheriff’s  hands.  “I  found 
the  in  the  girdle  of  a  silk  dress  of  mine  I 
haven’t  worn  since  I  came  here.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  gold  there.” 

Brody  took  the  parcel,  his  eyes  puzzled. 
Ing^rg’s  lips  tightened.  “I  play  the 
game  straight,  sheriff,”  she  said. 

Nip  shook  his  head  to  himself  and  op>ened 
the  door  into  a  large  square  room,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  looked  out  on  the  p>alm-trees. 

“Make  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Hill, 
Miss  (Mson.  Judge  ain’t  any  lawyer,  but 
he’s  been  a  cowman  all  his  ^e  and  that’s 
why  we  have  confidence  in  him.” 

A  small  gray-bearded  man,  his  brown 
eyes  set  in  sun  wrinkles,  rose  from  his 
desk  to  shake  hands  with  Ingeborg. 

“I  don’t  like  to  try  this  kind  of  a  case. 
Miss,”  he  said  soberly.  “  ’Tain’t  natural. 
Tain’t  right.”  He  looked  Ingeborg  over 
keenly.  “You’d  ought  to  have  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

“I  know  I  app>ear  in  a  bad  light,”  replied 
Ingeborg,  squaring  her  shoulders.  “Has 
my  father  a  lawyer,  judge?” 

“No!  He’s  ugly  and  refuses  to  have  one, 
and  won’t  produce  any  witnesses.  I’ve  set 
the  trial  for  two  this  afternoon,  and  if  you 
fdb  have  got  any  witnesses  you’d  better 
produce  ’em  because,  come  hell  or  high 
water,  I’m  going  to  shoot  this  case  off  my 
calendar  before  it’s  besmirched  it  for 
twenty-four  hours.” 

"We’ll  be  ready,  your  honor.” 

Stil  scowling,  the  judge  turned  to  the 
sheriff.  “Nip,  I  want  the  courtroom  kept 
cleared  this  afternoon.  There’s  nobody 
goiag  to  get  any  more  cheap  notoriety  out 
of  this  case  than  I  can  help.” 

“That  ain’t  a  bad  idea  either,  Sim!”* 
agreed  the  sheriff.  “Miss  Olson,  is  there 
anjrthing  else  I  can  do  for  you?” 

“Show  me  a  room  in  the  court-house 
where  I  can  stay  until  two  o’clcok,  and  get 
a  boy  to  bring  me  over  some  sandwiches 
from  the  hotel.” 

“I  sure  will!”  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  down  the  corridor  to  a  small 
ofiBce  unfurnished  save  for  a  dusty  table 
and  chair. 

DROMPTLY  at  two  Ingeborg  appieared  in 
the  courtroom.  Her  father  and  mother 
wwe  seated  in  wooden  chairs  just  beyond 
the  judge’s  right  hand.  Ole  returned  a 
scowl  to  Ingeborg’s  nod,  while  Olga  cov- 
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ered  her  twitching  face  with  her  gnarled 
fingers. 

“Now  then,  where  is  this  fellow  Cress- 
well?”  demanded  the  judge. 

“The  two  piartners  haven’t  appeared  as 
yet,  your  Honor,”  said  Ingeborg.  “I’ve 
telephoned  the  mine  and  find  that  neither 
Mr.  Evans  nor  Mr.  Cresswell  has  been  seen 
since  last  night.  They  have  started  a  hunt 
for  them,  but  till  now  they  have  found  no 
trace  of  either  man.  1  wish  to  beg  of  the 
court  that  the  trial  be  px)stpx)ned  another 
day.” 

“Nothing  doing!”  snapp)ed  Judge  Hill. 
“Anything  else?” 

“No,”  replied  Ingeborg,  “except  that  I 
have  turned  over  to  Sheriff  Brody  the  nug¬ 
gets  which  the  accused  had  secreted.” 

Ole  jumped  from  his  seat.  “It’s  a  lie. 
She - ” 

“Sit  down!”  thundered  the  judge.  “You 
keep  your  fool  mouth  shut  or  you’ll  land 
yourself  in  jail  yet!  Anything  el^?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Ingeborg,  “except  the 
information  I  had  from  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Cresswell.  They  state - ” 

“Don’t  want  to  hear  it!”  snorted  the 
judge.  “Nothing  but  first-hand  evidence 
goes  in  this  case.” 

“But  your  honor,”  pleaded  Ingeborg, 
“this  is  not  custcanary  court  procedure!” 

“What  the  deuce  do  1  care?”  shouted  the 
little  man.  “As  Brody  told  you,  I’m  a 
cowman  and  not  a  lawyer.  That’s  why 
the  pieople  elected  me  to  this  job.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  my  girl,  that  if  I  allowed  you 
to  send  your  fathCT  to  jail,  you  and  I  would 
both  be  run  out  of  the  county.  Now  I’ll 
give  you  until  two-thirty  to  produce  your 
witnesses.  If  they’re  not  here  by  then,  the 
case  is  quashed.” 

“I’d  like  to  be  excused  to  telephone  again, 
your  Honw,”  said  Ingeborg. 

The  judge  nodded  and  turned  to  a  whis- 
p)ered  conversatkm  with  Brody.  On  the 
stroke  of  the  half-hour,  Ingeborg  came 
slowly  into  the  courtroom. 

“The  two  men  have  not  been  located, 
your  Honor,”  she  said. 

“That’s  good!”  grunted  the  jud^ 
“Brody,  you  give  back  the  gold  to  its 
owners.  Mr.  Olson,  the  court  is  going  to 
be  easy  with  you  this  time,  but  if  you  offend 
again  you  get  the  limit,  lungs  or  no  lungs. 
My  advice  to  you  is  tWt  you  go  back  to 
Olia  and  live  this  down.  If  I  know  Heber 
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Evans,  he’ll  do  all  he  can  to  help  you,  if  you 
show  a  decent  spirit.  This  case  is  thrown 
out  of  court.” 

The  judge  walked  hurriedly  out  of  the 
room.  Ingeborg  turned  to  Olga.  “Mother,” 
she  began  eagerly,  “will  you - ” 

“You  let  us  alone,  Ingeborg,”  barked 
Ole. 

Olga  looked  at  her  daughter  with  an 
expression  half  wistful,  half  resentful. 

“Your  father  ben  first  with  me,  Inge¬ 
borg,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  returned  Ingeborg  bitterly.  “I 
ought  to  know  that  by  this  time.  I  count 
only  as  the  wage-earner  and  very  little  as 
that.” 

She  stared  at  her  mother  for  a  long 
minute,  then  she  turned  to  the  sheriff. 
“Will  you  see  that  my  mother  gets  home 
comfortably?” 

“Yup!”  replied  Nip.  “Your  horse  has 
been  f^  and  watered  and  is  tied  under  the 
palm-trees.  Where  in  time  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  Line  and  Heber  are?  I  don’t  like  the 
look  of  it.  There  was  bad  blood  there.” 

Ingeborg  nodded.  “I’m  going  to  try  to 
find  out  what  happened.” 

“I’ll  be  on  the  job  long  before  you  are,” 
said  Nip. 

And  indeed  the  sheriff’s  car  passed  Inge¬ 
borg  and  the  gray  mare  before  they  were 
a  mile  on  the  long,  sandy  trail  to  011a. 

IT  SEEMED  to  Ingeborg,  pounding  slowly 
back  on  her  tired  horse,  with  sand  clouds 
powdering  her  face,  that  she  had  lived  a 
a  lifetime  since  Cresswell  had  come  to  her 
office  on  the  previous  day.  She  could 
recall  no  detail  of  the  ride  over  in  the 
morning;  but  now  she  looked  about  her. 
Far  and  wide,  a  vast  and  billowy  yellow 
ocean,  tormented,  rock  riven  and  lonely; 
lonely  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex¬ 
press.  To  the  north  the  clear  blue  line 
of  the  mountains  rose,  with  the  single  great 
rift  in  which  lay  OUa. 

By  now,  Ingeborg  thought,  011a  had 
crossed  her  definitely  from  its  social  and 
professional  list  and  she  herself  by  every 
ordinary  criterion  should  be  sick  of  011a 
and  eager  to  return  to  the  north.  And 
yet  such  was  not  the  case.  Quite  aside 
from  her  stony  determination  to  win  and 
hold  her  place  in  011a  was  a  yearning  to 
Stay  in  tlm  brilliant,  lonely,  burning  coun¬ 
try;  a  type  of  yearning  utterly  alien 


to  any  of  Ingeborg’s  previous  experience. 

It  was  dark  when  she  stabled  her  horse 
at  the  Rainy  Day  corral.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  office  and  she  rapped  at  the 
door. 

“Come  in!”  called  Evans. 

The  partners  were  sitting  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  desks.  Cresswell  nodded  in  a  suiiv 
way,'  but  Heber  rose. 

“Hello,  Miss  Olson!  You’ve  had  a  hard 
trip!  Sorry!  Lincoln  and  I  had  a-  bit  o( 
business  on  hand  that  prevented  our  get¬ 
ting  over  to,  Palomas.  Nip  tells  us  that 
Judge  Hill  threw  the  case  out  of  court.” 

Ingeborg  looked  from  one  to  tl^  other. 
“Yes,”  she  repeated  quietly,  “he  threw  it 
out  of  court.  I — I’m  a  little  tired,  so  if 
you’ll  excuse  me,  I  won’t  discuss  the 
removal  of  my  father  with  you  to-night 
Good  night!” 

“I’ll  walk  up  with  you,”  said  Heber, 
picking  up  his  hat.  “I  just  wanted  to 
explain,”  he  went  on  as  they  started  up 
the  trail.  “I  was  determined  not  to  be 
even  an  unwilling  party  to  such  a  case. 
We  went  up  to  the  Frangi  Panni  to  see 
just  how  much  gold  your  father  had  dug 
out  and  I  kept  Cresswell  there  till  he 
promised  to  be  good.  You  see,  Tve 
learned  even  more  than  you  have  about 
him  lately.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  him. 
He’ll  be  good,  all  right!” 

Suddenly  Ingeborg  laughed.  “Desert 
justice!  Of  all  the  outrageous  procedure, 
yours  and  Judge  Hill’s  exceed  anything  in 
my  experience!” 

“The  only  outrageous  procedure  in  the 
whole  matter  has  been  yours!”  declared 
Heber. 

•  “Oh,  you  don’t  understand!”  protested 
Ingeborg. 

“Only  dimly,”  admitted  Heber.  “And 
011a  doesn’t  understand  at  all.” 

“Some  day  you  and  011a  will  believe  in 
me  all  the  more  for  this!”  But  Ingeborg 
sighed  as  she  spoke. 

“You  are  half  dead!”  exclaimed  Heber. 
“I’m  not  going  to  make  you  talk  any  more.” 
And  shaking  hands  warmly,  he  was  gone. 

Ingeborg  came  into  the  kitchen  slowly. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  at  supper.  No 
one  spoke.  Ingeborg  went  into  her  room 
and  came  out  shortly  wearing  a  gingham 
dress  that  softened  her  stalwart  lines  into 
curves  of  appealing  beauty.  She  ate  her 
supper  in  silence  and  helped  her  mother 
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clear  up  the  dishes,  then  she  said  in  a  casual 
voice: 

“My  idea  is  that  we  ask  Mr.  Evans  to 
let  us  move  back  into  our  old  tents.” 

Ole,  his  gaunt,  broken  face  a  ghastly 
white  in  the  lamplight,  looked  at  Ingeborg 
uncertainly. 

“You  mean  you  think  you’re  going  on 
living  with  me  after  what  you  done  to  me?” 

“What  I’ve  done  to  you,  father,  is  less 
than  justice.” 

“Yustice!  Yustice!  Is  it  yustice  to  dis¬ 
grace  your  father?”  Ole  pounded  on  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist. 

“You  disgraced  yourself,”  returned  Inge¬ 
borg  coldly.  “As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  can  suffer  no  more  in  011a  with  a  thief  for 
a  father  than  I  did  in  Madison,  where  you 
were  known  as  a  miser  and  a  wife-beater.” 

•  “Why  don’t  you  get  out?  Get  out  and 
leave  us  to  go  home?”  roared  Ole. 

“One  reason  is  that  I  promised  mother 
years  ago  that  I’d  stick  by  her  till  she  died. 
I  want  you  to  go  to  the  partners,  father, 
and  ask  them  to  rent  us  the  tents  again.” 

“Never!  Never!”  croaked  Ole.  “I  want 
to  go  home  to  Madison.” 

“Oh,  Ingeborg!  Let  us  go  home!”  pleaded 
her  mother. 

“Father  would  die  in  six  weeks  at  home. 
Here  he  has  a  fighting  chance  to  live. 
We’ll  stay  in  011a  and  see  it  through,” 
Ingeborg  said  wearily. 

“If  I’d  had  six  weeks  more  here,”  began 
Ole.  Then  a  violent  fit  of  cougUng 
strangled  him  and  a  gush  of  blood  burst 
from  his  lips.  Both  women  sprang  to  his  aid. 

It  was  midnight  when,  her  father  finally 
quiet  and  asleep,  Ingeborg  crept  into  bed. 

The  next  morning  she  waited  for  the  part¬ 
ners  to  emerge  from  the  company  dining¬ 
room,  then  she  followed  them  into  the  office. 

“I  should  appreciate  it  very  much,”  she 
said,  “if  you  would  allow  us  to  rent  the 
three  tents  again.  I  know  that  the  request 
seems  impertinent,  but  I  will  vouch  for  my 
father’s  good  behavior.” 

“I’m  perfectly  willing,  Miss  Olson,”  an¬ 
swered  Heber,  while  Cresswell  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“My  father,”  Ingeborg  spoke  tonelessly, 
“will  not  be  out  of  bed  for  a  month  at  least. 
He  had  another  hemorrhage  last  night.” 

“Poor  old  chap!”  Evans  shook  his  head. 
“Can  you  move  him  safely?” 

“Not  safely  for  several  days.” 
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“Then  leave  him  where  he  is  until  he 
won’t  suffer  from  the  change.  I  guess  the 
free  gold  in  the  Frangi  Panni  is  safe!” 
Heber  half  smiled.  “Eh,  Cresswell?” 

“I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter,” 
grunted  Cresswell.  “If  Miss  Olson  will 
keep  her  hands  off  me.  I’ll  keep  my  hands 
off  her.” 

Ingeborg  gave  him  a  clear  look,  then 
turned  to  Heber,  who  was  watching  her 
with  a  look  of  mingled  thoughtfulness  and 
wistfulness  in  his  deep-set  brown  eyes. 

“Thank  you  very  much,”  she  said  and 
she  went  out  and  saddled  the  gray  mare. 

TH.'VT  day  no  one  came  near  her  office 
until  mid-afternoon.  Then  Nip  Brody 
dropped  in,  a  cigarette  hanging  out  of  his 
mouth.  Ingeborg  provided  no  cuspidor  for 
her  visitors. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  “you  sure 
have  got  your  share  of  free  advertising 
since  you  first  wafted  yourself  and  family 
into  011a!” 

“I  certainly  did  not  seek  it,”  returned 
Ingeborg.  “Sit  down,  sheriff.  There  are 
matches  in  that  ash-tray.” 

Nip  draped  his  lean  body  on  the  kitchen 
chair,  tilt^  it  back  at  a  dangerous  angle 
and  blew  some  smoke  at  the  ceiling. 

“All  the  women  are  against  you.  They 
say  that  you  haven’t  any  more  heart  than 
an  Apache  Indian.  When  you  ask  ’em  if 
that’s  what  they  want  in  a  lawyer,  heart, 
they  sniff  and  say  that  heart’s  what  a  real 
woman  has  to  have.  Don’t  smile!  Don’t 
forget  that  these  days  every  one  of  these 
fair  females  from  a  chicken  like  Molly  Fish 
to  an  ancient  buzzard  like  Mrs.  Haskins 
casts  a  perfectly  good,  readable  vote!” 

Nip  paused  to  puff  on  his  cigarette,  study¬ 
ing  Ingeborg  with  ruminative  eyes. 

“Now  the  men  folks,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  feel  pretty  sad  over  your  lack  of  heart, 
you  understand,  but  every  one  of  ’em  jerks 
their  head  and  says,  ‘By  the  limping  piper, 

I  believe  you  could  trust  her  to  dole  out 
real  law!  She  hands  it  even  to  her  own 
father!’  So  there  you  are!  Famihes  are 
being  busted  up.  Husband  is  striving  i 
against  wife  and  sweetheart  against  sweet¬ 
heart.  All  because  you’re  lined  with  ice! 

But  listen!  There  is  five  men  in  our  grand 
little  city  to  one  woman.  Get  me?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  repUed  Ingeborg. 

“WeU,  John  Haskins’s  conunittee  calls  the 
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town  organization  meeting  next  week. 
Among  other  folks  to  be  elected  will  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Why  don’t  you  run 
for  it?  Hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  trust  you 
some  as  a  judge  myself.  I  don’t  know  and 
none  of  us  can  guess  just  how  much  of  it 
was  smartne^;  but  by  heck!  if  you’d  come 
here  and  been  a  jjerfectly  nice  female  law¬ 
yer  all  dimples  and  la-de-da,  folks  would 
have  been  joshing  about  you  yet!  But  not 
you!  You  stampede  ’em  by  getting  the 
law  on  your  own  father  and  they’re  scan¬ 
dalized,  but  they’ve  forgot  all  the  la-de-da 
stuff.  Yes,  ma’am!” 

“Mr.  Brody,”  said  Ingeborg  with  deep 
earnestness,  “I  did  what  I  did  with  no 
thought  in  my  mind  save  that  the  very 
cornerstone  of  justice  is  that  law  be  en¬ 
forced  without  fear  or  favor.” 

The  sheriff  looked  at  her  with  equal 
earnestness.  “Miss  Olson,”  he  said,  “it 
can’t  be  done!  It  never  has  been  done.' 
Human  beings  ain’t  made  that  way.  You 
got  to  adjust  the  law  to  the  case  in  hand. 
At  least  if  you  don’t  do  it  down  in  this 
desert  coimbry  you  don’t  last  long.  After 
you’ve  been  a  judge  a  little  while,  you’ll 
come  to  that.” 

“But  you  just  told  me,”  protested  Inge¬ 
borg,  “that  I’d  won  the  confidence  of  the 
public  by  administering  cold  justice!” 

After  a  moment  the  sheriff  said:  “I  bet 
Heber  regrets  taking  that  fellow  Cresswell 
in  as  a  partner.  He’s  a  bad  egg,  that  man! 
Watch  out  for  Cresswell — you  and  Heber 
both.  Of  course,  Heber’s  darned  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  For  all  he’s  so 
gentle-like,  he’s  got  the  temper  of  a  wild 
stallion  once  it’s  roused.  He’d  just  as  soon 
kill  a  man  as  look  at  him,  once  he  lets  go. 
But  I  don’t  know  about  you.  Do  you 
carry  a  gxm?” 

“Pshaw,  sheriff!”  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 
“This  isn’t  1849!” 

“No,  but  it’s  the  desert,”  returned  Nip, 
“and  this  here  protection  of  the  law  don’t 
amount  to  a  hoopnla  in  Hades,  once  the 
deswt  gets  either  a  man  or  a  woman.” 

Ingeborg  looked  from  her  window,  where, 
jjast  the  comer  of  Gilbert’s  store,  she  saw 
the  gateway  of  the  pass  and  the  eternal 
yellow  ocean  burning  beyond.  Something 
stirred  within  her,  something  that  just  for  a 
moment  made  her  law  seem  small  and 
futile.  She  nodded  faintly  as  she  turned 
back  to  the  sheriff. 


“We’ll  hope  I’ll  never  have  to  carry  a 
gun,  sheriff!”  she  said;  and  she  picked  up  a 
law  book,  while  Brody  went  thoughtfully 
out  of  the  office. 

WHEN  it  became  noised  about  011a  that 
Ingeborg  was  running  for  justice  of  the 
f>eace,  the  interest  in  candidates  for  other 
offices  was  entirely  eclipsed.  For  a  week, 
tongues  wagged  furiously,  man  against 
woman,  as  Nip  Brody  had  reported.  Both 
Brody  and  Haskins  wanted  Ingeborg  to 
make  some  speeches.  This  she  refused  to  do. 

“I’m  no  orator,”  she  said.  “I’d  only 
make  myself  ridiculous.  I’ll  make  one 
statement  from  the  steps  of  the  post-office 
the  day  before  election  telling  p)eople  what 
I  think  my  qualifications  are.  Then  I’m 
through.  I’m  not  even  going  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  what  they  say 
about  me.” 

And  with  this  her  two  backers  were 
obliged  to  be  content. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  Ingeborg 
made  her  statement:  an  afternoon  of  desert 
spring  with  shadows  clear  and  hard  on  the 
sand.  It  was  very  hot  and  the  wind 
twisted  the  dust  up  and  down  the  street 
in  endless  whirling  spirals.  The  entire 
population  of  011a,  including  babes  in  arms 
and  burros,  attended  the  meeting.  There 
had  been  no  such  excitement  in  OUa  since 
ten  years  before  when  a  Mexican  had  been 
lyndied  in  old  Gilbert’s  corral. 

Ingeborg’s  statement  consumed  about 
three  minutes  of  time.  Heber  Evans, 
standing  in  the  crowd,  had  heard  it  before 
in  another  form,  but  he  was  struck  anew 
by  the  sii^lar  persuasiveness  of  Inge¬ 
borg’s  sincerity.  She  stood  in  her  immacu¬ 
late  blouse  and  the  familiar  white  stock,  htf 
well-fitting  skirt,  her  beautiful  braids  danc¬ 
ing  in  a  thousand  golden  lights,  her  deep 
blue  eyes  unblanchmg  in  the  blazing  sun. 
And  there  seemed  to  the  man  something  so 
noble  in  the  viking  figure  that  he  quietly 
removed  his  hat  to  listen  to  her  words. 

“I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  I  am  twenty-eight  years  old. 
I  am  a  farmer’s  daughter.  I  can  make 
butter  and  do  plain  cooking  and  sewing. 
I  know  how  people  who  work  with  their 
hands  look  at  life.  My  father  supported 
me  wdiile  I  went  throu^  the  high  school. 
I  walked  in  to  it  three  miles  every  day.  I 
earned  my  own  way  through  college  by 
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acting  as  stenographer  and  secretary  to  a 
law  firm.  During  my  two-year  law  course 
I  acted  as  clerk  for  this  firm  and  there 
learned  the  practical  details  of  handling 
cases. 

“I  practised  law  in  Madison  for  three 
years.  I  defended  a  man  accused  of  mur¬ 
der  and  won  the  case.  I  handled  a  number 
of  divorce  cases  with  success.  I  repre¬ 
sented  eight  different  business  houses  and 
handled  considerable  litigation  for  them. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  more  details  of 
my  business,  which  was  heavy,  when  my 
father’s  sickness  forced  me  to  give  it  up. 

“I  believe  I  would  make  a  competent 
judge  because  of  my  life  training  and  be¬ 
cause  justice  should  be  administered  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor.  Thank  you  all  for  listen¬ 
ing  to  me!”  She .  turned  abruptly  and 
ascended  the  stairs  to  her  office. 

It  was  long  before  the  crowd  dispersed. 

“Lord  knows  she’s  big  enough  for  two 
judges,”  said  Mrs,  Gilbert. 

“I  never  saw  a  blonde  yet  you  could 
trust,”  contributed  Mrs.  Fish. 

“Her  face  is  as  cold  as  ice.  She’d  hang 
a  baby  just  as  quick  as  she  would  her  own 
father.”  This  from  the  landlady  of  the 
hotel. 

“She  ain’t  got  any  more  expression  or 
character  in  her  face  than  a  piece  of  chew- 
ing-grun,”  said  Mrs.  Haskins. 

“Aw,  shucks!”  exclaimed  Molly  Fish. 
“She’s  good-looking  in  her  big  way.  We 
might  as  well  acknowledge  that  and  that 
she’s  as  smart  as  lightning,  too.” 

“Just  because  she  did  some  snooping  for 
you,  Molly  Fish — ”  began  Mrs.  Haskins, 
when  her  husband  interrupted  her. 

“Now  listen,  ma!  You  women  folks 
don’t  get  the  idea.  Here’s  011a.  Nobody 
never  heard  of  011a,  we  didn’t  even  think 
of  011a  ourselves,  till  she  came  here.  She 
put  it  on  the  map,  whether  you  like  the 
way  she  did  it  or  not.  Why,  there  was 
that  piece  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
last  week  about  her  and  her  dad.  Regular 
printed  stuff  read  by  thousands  about  this 
doggone  little  jumping-off  place.  And  now 
if  we  go  ahead  and  elect  her  justice  of  the 
peace,  we’ll  be  the  only  town  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  maybe  in  the  whole 
country,  that’s  got  a  woman  justice  of  the 
peace.  Talk  about  booming  a  town!  Ain’t 
that  progress?  Why,  I  tell  you  Olla’d 
be  the  most  modem  place  in  this  country.” 
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“Pooh!”  snorted  Mrs.  Haskins.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  big 
blonde  hang  babies  just  to  boom  011a! 
Come  on,  girls!  We’ll  show  how  we  feel 
when  we  cast  our  vote!” 

And  the  session  was  ended. 

True  to  her  word,  Ingeborg  did  not  at¬ 
tend  the  town  meeting.  She  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  in  the  living-tent 
with  her  father  and  mother.  Ole  was 
slowly  picking  up  again;  but  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostiUties,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  between  him  and  Ingeborg.  He  was 
very  weak  and  perhaps  he,  like  Ingeborg, 
was  beginning  to  respond  to  the  vague  call 
of  the  desert.  At  any  rate,  while  there  was 
no  friendliness,  there  was  at  least  no  quar¬ 
reling  between  them. 

Her  father  and  mother  went  to  bed  early 
and  Ingeborg  wandered  out  under  the  stars 
to  wait  for  Heber,  who  was  to  bring  her 
word  of  the  result  of  the  voting.  In  spite 
of  her  keen  interest  in  the  election,  the 
young  lawyer  was  singularly  at  peace.  For 
the  first  time  in  all  her  driven  life,  her 
nerves  were  relaxing.  She  was  conscious 
of  the  nearness  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  desert  wind.  Poverty- 
stricken  as  was  the  life  in  Olla,  harsL  as 
were  its  judgments,  it  was  kinder  to  her 
than  ever  the  north  had  been.  Even  Cerss- 
well’s  hostility  seemed  to  have  lessened 
into  a  silent  withdrawal  and  nothing  more. 
And  Ingeborg  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
the  trail  with  a  deep  content  creeping  into 
her  heart. 

When  she  heard  the  far  chug-chug  of  the 
automobile,  she  started  down  the  trail  to 
meet  it.  Heber  stopjjei  the  car  with  a  jerk. 
“Good  evening,  judge!” 

“Oh,  did  they  really  elect  me?”  cried 
Ingeborg. 

“If  by  ‘they’  you  mean  the  men,  yes!  I 
don’t  think  you  got  even  one  woman’s  vote, 
unless  it  was  Molly’s.” 

“I’m  sorry!”  exclaimed  Ingeborg.  “But 
I  do  believe  they’ll  feel  differently  when 
they  come  to  know  me,  Mr.  Evans.”  She 
came  close  to  the  car  and  looked  up  into 
his  face.  “I’m  going  to  do  my  best  to  be  a 
good  judge.” 

Heber,  taking  in  the  fine  earnestness  of 
her  eyes,  drew  a  quick  breath.  “I  know 
you  will,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  “Get  in 
and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 
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“I  don’t  thmk  I  want  to  hear  the  details,” 
said  Ingeborg  as  she  stepped  lightly  into  the 
car.  “It  would  just  prejudice  me.  I  know 
all  I  want  to  know.  I  am  going  to  be 
Olla’s  justice  of  the  peace.  I  don’t  know 
why  I  love  that  rather  horrid  little  town.” 

“It’s  the  desert  that’s  getting  you,  not 
011a.  And  the  more  it  gets  you  the  less 
easy  it’s  going  to  be  for  you  to  dispense  your 
cold  justice.” 

“Oh,  I  hope  not!”  protested  Ingeborg. 

“I  hope  it  will  be!”  smiled  Heber.  “I’m 
selfish  about  it.  It  is  going  to  make  a  great 
difference  in  my  life  if  you  remain  a  Snow 
Maiden.” 

“Don’t!”  cried  Ingeborg.  “Oh,  don’t! 
We  are  such  good  friends!  You  are  my 
only  friend  down  here.  And  I  always  shall 
be  a  Snow  Maiden  as  far  as  anything  else 
is  concerned.” 

“I’m  banking  on  the  desert’s  aid,”  said 
Heber  as  he  brought  the  car  up  before  Inge- 
borg’s  tent.  “Good  night,  judge!” 

“Good  night!”  returned  Ingeborg. 

011a,  once  it  was  organized,  was  not  so 
slow  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Palace  Saloon  having  ceased  business  with 
the  arrival  of  the  national  drought,  it  was 
decided  to  turn  that  bam-like  structure 
into  a  composite  town-hall  and  court-house. 
During  the  weeks  that  would  be  consumed 
in  making  the  changes,  Ingeborg  was  to  hold 
court  in  her  office. 

Not  that  holding  court  became  imme> 
diately  a  matter  of  overwhelming  business. 
But  Uttle  by  little  petty  spites  and  dif¬ 
ferences  began  to  drift  into  Ingeborg’s  cool 
hands.  Olla’s  curiosity  and  resentment 
subsided  and  a  silent  but  none  the  less  real 
confidence  in  the  new  judge  b^an  to  soften 
even  the  women.  Ole,  lying  on  his  cot, 
was  forgotten.  After  all,  stealing  ore  was 
neither  an  infrequent  nor  a  heinous  crime 
in  the  mind  of  011a.  But  Ingeborg  was 
conscious  that  the  rift  between  the  part¬ 
ners  never  had  healed.  She  knew  by  many 
quiet  signs  that  it  increased  daily  in  depth 
and  bitterness.  She  realized,  as  Nip  had 
said,  that  between  two  such  alien  natures 
as  Heber’s  and  Lincoln’s  bad  blood  was 
inevitable. 

All  one  burning  morning  in  June  Inge- 
■  borg  listened  to  the  stupid  details  of  a 
lawsuit  which  the  owner  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
was  bringing  against  John  Haskins.  At 


noon  she  went  over  to  the  corral  to  water 
her  horse,  when  Sheriff  Brody  galloped  up. 

“Judge,”  he  whispered  hoarsely  as  he 
dismounted,  “Lincoln  Cresswell  was  killed 
this  morning!” 

“Where?”  gasped  Ingeborg. 

“Up  at  the  Bright  Hope  mine.  He  and 
Evans  went  up  there  early.  It’s  been 
abandoned  fm:  years,  but  Heber  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  getting  the  zinc  out  of  her.  I 
wanted  to  see  him  on  business  and  followed 
up  there.  I  found  Cresswell  dead,  with  a 
bullet  in  his  lung,  just  outside  the  shaft 
There  was  no  sign  of  Heber.” 

“I  want  you  to  come  up  and  help  me  to 
look  things  over  before  it  gets  out,”  Nip 
went  on.  “You  are  the  only  person  in 
011a  who  won’t  blab.  I’ll  take  my  car.” 

“But  it’s  not  my — ’’.began  Ingeborg. 

The  sheriff  seized  her  by  the  arm.  “I 
don’t  give  a  hang  about  anything!  Heber 
Evans  is  my  friend  and  I  ain’t  going  to 
have  every  one  in  OUa  in  on  this.  Under¬ 
stand?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  Ingeborg  shortly. 
Then,  white  to  the  lips,  she  added,  “Let  me 
get  my  hat.” 

There  were  few  to  observe  the  judge  and 
the  sheriff  in  their  dash  out  of  town;  for  it 
was  the  siesta  hour,  during  which  even 
Olla’s  main  business,  that  of  minding  other 
folks  affairs,  was  neglected.  They  followed 
the  main  traveled  road  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  then  turned  abruptly  on 
to  a  rough,  half-obliterated  trail.  They 
followed  this  for  some  distance,  until  Nip 
stopped  the  car  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous 
mountainside. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  scramble  on  all  fours 
now,”  he  said,  getting  out  of  the  car.  “The 
old  trail  washed  out  years  ago.” 

Ingeborg  followed  the  sheriff  without  a 
word.  He  led  the  way  up  and  up,  now 
clinging  desperately  to  projecting  roots, 
now  adling  wamingly  back  to  Ingeborg  as 
sand  and  rock  gave  way  beneath  his  feet 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  this  they 
reached  a  broad  bench  at  the  back  of  which 
the  mountain  again  arose  abruptly.  In  the 
mountainside  on  the  level  of  the  bench 
gaped  the  black  mouth  of  a  tunnel.  They 
crossed  the  level  slowly. 

Seated  against  the  doorway,  his  legs 
straight  before  him,  his  head  on  his  chest, 
was  Lincoln  Cresswell.  There  was  a  hi^ 
red  stain  on  the  breast  of  his  outing-shirt 
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There  was  no  sign  of  a  struggle.  A  miner’s 
candlestick  with  an  unburned  candle  in  it 
lay  on  the  stones  beside  him. 

Ingeborg  looked  from  the  p>athetic  broken 
figure  to  the  surrounding  rock.  “No  sand 
to  tell  tales  here,”  she  said  softly.  “Did 
you  look  in  the  mine?” 

“No!  I  had  no  candles  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  touch  his.  But  I’m  fixed  now.  Come 
along!”  He  lighted  two  candles,  giving 
Ingeborg  one,  and  she  followed  him  gingerly 
into  the  tunnel.  “It’s  a  crazy  rabbit- 
warren  of  a  place,”  he  said  as  he  moved 
slowly  along  a  black  passage.  “Ain’t  a 
timber  or  a  beam  in  the  whole  place,  I  guess. 
Some  bum  miners  worked  her  for  free  gold 
years  ago  and  she’s  safe  for  neither  man  nor’ 
beast.  Luckily,  there  ain’t  much  of  it.” 

The  tunnel  narrowed  at  this  point  and 
they  both  dropped  to  their  knees.  After 
five  mmutes  of  crawling,  Nip  called:  “Care¬ 
ful  now.  Judge!  There’s  a  short  shaft  here. 
I’ll  go  &st  to  be  sure  the  ladder’s  safe. 
Test  each  step  as  you  find  it.  Remember 
neither  you  nor  I  are  feather-weights!” 

Ingeborg  set  her  teeth  and,  the  candle¬ 
light  dancing  on  her  white  face,  made  her 
way  gingerly  down  the  ladder.  She  found 
Nip  waiting  for  her  in  a  small  central 
chamber  out  of  which  there  were  two 
openings. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “if  we  follow  into  either 
one  of  them  openings  long  enough,  we’ll 
come  out  of  the  other.  It  sure  is  angle- 
worm  business.  Are  you  game?”  looking 
curiously  at  the  young  judge’s  tense  lips 
and  at  the  blue  eyes  in  which  a  strange  light 
burned. 

She  nodded.  Nip  dropped  to  his  knees 
and  Ingeborg  saw  his  gaunt  frame  silhou¬ 
etted  uncertainly  before  her.  She  was  sure 
of  very  little  afterward  save  that  Heber  was 
not  b  the  mine.  Crawling  up  and  down 
hot,  narrowing  p>assages,  dropping  into 
strange,  rough  pits,  clambering  desperately 
over  fallen  debris  until  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  do  no  more,  her  mind  seemed  to 
take  m  no  details.  She*  only  know  that 
Heber  was  not  there.  Finally,  they  crawled 
once  more  into  the  central  chamber. 
Sheriff  Brody  stretched  himself  with  a 
gr'>an,  then  started  up  the  ladder.  Shortly 
they  were  once  more  b  the  blbding  sun¬ 
light  beside  poor  Cresswell. 

“You  are  a  dead  game  sport.  Judge!” 
exclaimed  the  sheriff.  “Now,  let’s  scour 
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the  outside  of  the  mine  for  evidence.” 

This  did  not  take  long.  The  name  had 
long  since  been  robbed  of  all  its  buildmgs. 
When  they  had  done,  Nip  turned  to  Inge¬ 
borg,  “Do  you  think  you  can  help  me  to  get 
Lincoln  down  to  the  car?” 

Ingeborg  hesitated,  then  squared  her 
shoulders.  “I’m  plenty  strong  enough,” 
she  said,  “if  you’ll  show  me  just  how  you 
want  it  done.” 

Rolled  m  blankets  and  for  the  most  part 
lowered  by  ropes,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
land  poor  Cresswell  m  the  tonneau  of  the 
car.  The  sheriff  cranked  the  engine  and 
started  slowly  back  to  011a. 

“A  good  clean  job,”  said  Nip.  “He 
didn’t  leave  a  trace  behind  him.  Chose  a 
spot  where  stones  tell  no  tales  and  took  the 
gun  with  him.  I  wonder  what  they  rowed 
about.” 

Ingeborg  did  not  reply  and  the  ride  was 
finished  m  silence.  They  drew  up  before 
old  Gilbert’s  store.  At  Nip’s  call,  old 
Gilbert  waddled  out  on  to  the  steps. 

“Trouble,  Gil!  Cresswell’s  m  back  there, 
dead  as  old  Geronimo.  Someone  shot  him 
at  the  Bright  Hope  this  morning.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  The  old  man’s  eyes 
watered.  “Got  him  under  the  blankets, 
eh?”  He  turned  and  called,  “Molly,  get 
out  the  board  and  trestles!”  Then  he  de¬ 
scended  ponderously  to  the  automobile. 

Ingeborg  put  her  hand  on  the  sheriff’s 
arm.  “You’d  better  get  on  the  telephone 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  had  you  not?” 

“i’ll  be  right  up,”  said  Nip,  who  now  had 
a  desk  and  a  telephone  in  Ingeborg’s 
office. 

When  Ingeborg  looked  from  her  window  a 
moment  later,  the  population  of  011a  was 
running  from  all  directions  toward  the 
store. 

All  that  bright  afternoon,  while  Brody 
■  organized  his  posses,  while  the  telephone 
rang  ceaselessly,  the  young  judge  sat  at  her 
desk,  apparently  immersed  in  the  details  of 
the  Haskins-Murphy  suit.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  not  a  word  of  the  p>ap)ers  she  perused 
so  carefully  registered  on  Ingeborg’s  brain. 
All  that  she  saw  was  Heber’s  eagle  face, 
with  the  wistful  humor  in  the  deepnset 
brown  eyes  and  the  uncompromising  rigor 
of  the  thin,  long  jaw. 

Had  they  quarreled  about  her?  Surely 
not;  for  since  she  had  ceased  to  care  for 
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the  Rainy  Day’s  affairs  she  had  been  no 
cause  for  contention.  And  while  she  had 
l)een  the  cause  of  the  original  spliubetween 
the  partners  she  knew  that  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Cresswell’s  loose  characteristics 
a  split  would  have  been  inevitable  on  other 
grounds.  And  she  must  hold  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing!  She  must  bind  Heber 
Evans  over  to  be  tried  for  his  life!  And 
suddenly  the  very  bitterness  of  purgatory 
surged  through  Ingeborg’s  mind. 

The  posses  clattered  and  bonked  out  of 
town.  The  crowd  in  front  of  Gilbert’s  was 
depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  women 
folks  to  prepare  supper.  Molly  Fish,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  crossed  the  street  to 
the  post-office  with  a  black  ribbon  on  her 
arm.  Finally  Ingeborg  rose  and  put  on  her 
hat  once  more. 

A  dozen  people  surrounded  her  as  she 
started  toward  the  corral.  “Where  did  she 
think  Evans  was?  What  had  they  quar¬ 
reled  about?  Why  did  they  hate  each 
other?” 

Ingeborg  shook  her  head  vehemently. 
“No!  No!”  she  said  to  each  question.  “I 
must  not  express  an  opinion.  You  must 
let  me  remain  as  unprejudiced  as  possible.” 
And  finally  they  let  her  go  on  and  saddle  the 
gray  mare. 

WHEN  she  had  finished  her  supper,  the 
judge  went  slowly  out  into  the  sunset. 
She  made  her  way  through  rock  and  sand  to 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  where  she  could  have 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  desert.  It 
was  4  crimson  desert  now  with  a  million 
orange  motes  dancing  above  it  and  merging 
into  the  pale-blue  zenith. 

Ingeborg  seated  herself  on  a  rock  and 
rested  her  chin  on  her  palm,  elbow  on  knee. 
She  felt  suddenly  as  if  that  quivering  crim¬ 
son  beauty  were  shaking  her  very  soul,  as  if 
it  were  b«iring  her  upward  and  outward  on 
its  burning  waves.  Heber  had  warned  her 
that  the  desert  would  absorb  her,  she  re¬ 
minded  herself.  Was  his  prophecy  coming 
true?  Her  cheeks  bum^  crimson  with 
something  deeper  than  the  reflection  of  the 
afterglow.  She  gave  a  groan  that  was  half  a 
sob.  Never  again  would  Heber  share  the 
desert’s  beauty  with  her.  He  was  a  felon 
now — a  murderer  whom  she  must  find  and 
turn  over  to  justice! 

“I  hopie  they’ll  never  find  him!”  she  said 
aloud. 


Then  she  jumped  to  her  feet  appalled. 
To  what  extreme  had  this  desert  madness 
driven  her?  Was  she  who  always  had  wor¬ 
shiped  cold  justice  about  to  lose  her  high 
ideal  and  permit  sentiment  to  besmirch  the 
clear  page  of  her  sense  of  honor?  She 
clasjjed  her  strong  white  hands  against 
her  throat. 

“I’ve  come  to  care  for  him!”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  “I’ve  let  myself  get  to  care  for  him 
O  God,  what  shall  I  do  now?” 

Suddenly  she  began  to  piace  up  and  down 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  tike  a  mad  wonum, 
wringing  her  hands,  moaning  half-articulate 
condemnation  of  herself,  half-sobbing  terms 
of  endearment  for  Heber. 

•  For  an  hour  the  storm  raged,  and  it  was 
a  devastating  one.  It  shook  to  its  very 
foundations  the  carefully  reared  domicile  of 
Ingeborg’s  life.  The  cold,  dispiassionate 
energy  that  had  carried  her  through  the 
desolate  days  of  her  girlhood  was  waging  a 
new  battle.  And  it  was  a  battle  with  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world,  the  force  on 
which  life  rests,  the  force  that  is  a  mighty  tide 
of  rapture  and  desire  which  may  flood  once 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  And  while 
that  tide  is  at  its  height  only  the  heart 
thrice  bound  with  the  bronze  of  a  mighty 
will  and  with  ambitions  clean-cut  and  steel- 
reinforced  can  withstand  its  bursting  pres- 
siire. 

Hour  after  hour  Ingeborg  placed  the  mesa 
edge.  The  stars  glowed  ^wn  on  her,  but 
she  did  not  heed  them.  The  faint  call  of  a 
coyote  p)ack  sounded  high  above  the  p>ass. 
She  did  not  hear  it.  But  toward  midnight 
the  battle  was  over.  Sp)ent  and  weary,  but 
without  a  tear,  Ingeborg  sank  upx)n  a  stone. 
A  lifetime  of  habit,  an  ambition  that  was  as 
burning  in  its  intensity  as  Ole’s  love  of  gold, 
had  thrust  back  the  flood  and  Ingeborg 
was  not  a  woman  but  a  judge  again.  After 
she  had  rested  for  a  time  she  went  back  to 
her  tent. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  her 
mother  asked  her  timidly  if  she  were  ill. 
Ingeborg  shook  her  head.  Her  father  l(X)ked 
at  her  with  a  curious  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“You  didn’t  look  that  way  when  you  had 
to  put  me  in  jail,”  he  said. 

Ingeborg  replied  irritably:  “I  was  sick 
with  worry  at  having  to  prosecute  you. 
Don’t  make  me  out  a  monster!” 

Ole’s  look  of  curiosity  changed  to  one  of 
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astonishment.  But  he  said  nothing  more, 
and  Ingeborg  left  the  breakfast-table  with¬ 
out  touching  anything  but  her  coffee. 

And  all  day  long  Heber’s  thin  face  and 
wistful,  deepHseeing  eyes  came  between  the 
judge  and  the  people  who  haunted  the 
courtroom.  As  the  hours  passed  Inge- 
borg’s  own  face  grew  grimmer  and  more 
grim  until  it  resembled  nothing  so  closely 
as  that  of  a  stormy  viking  woman  set  to 
face  the  perils  of  the  great  deep. 

That  night  she  sat  longer  than  usual  with 
her  father  and  mother.  Ole  was  daily 
growing  stronger  and  Olga  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  cheerful.  He  had  been  up  and 
around  all  day.  Ole  would  not  let  Inge¬ 
borg  alone  on  the  details  of  the  search  and 
Ingeborg  answered  his  questions  patiently 
enough.  She  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  belligerent  toward  her 
father  than  she  ever  had  been  in  her  life. 
But  one  can  not  contain  more  than  one 
passion  at  a  time,  she  told  herself,  and  her 
resentment  toward  her  father  had  been  a 
passion  until  her  love  for  Heber  had  given  it 
second  place. 

When,  after  a  time,  a  short  silence  fell, 
Ingeborg  broke  it  by  saying  again,  “It’s 
not  like  him  to  hide.” 

Ole  stared  at  her,  then  slowly  nodded  his 
head.  “You’re  right,  Ingeborg.  Now  lis¬ 
ten!  Maybe  I  ain’t  always  been  what  you 
call  good,  but  maybe  that  yust  makes  me 
like  a  good  man  better.  And  I’m  telling 
you  that  he  knew  he  was  yustified  in  killing 
Cresswell.” 

“If  he  was,  the  jury  will  find  him  not 
guilty,”  said  Ingeborg. 

“If  he  was,  you  should  never  send  him 
before  a  jury!”  cried  Ole. 

“Let  him  go!  He  was  so  good  to  us, 
Ingeborg!”  pleaded  Olga. 

“You  talk  as  if  I  were  holding  him!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ingeborg  impatiently.  “If  you 
would  only  try  to  understand  my  position! 
I  am  not  a  person  or  a  friend.  I  am  the  law. 
And  if  I  knew  his  hiding-place.  I’d  be 
obliged  to  tell  it  and  have  him  arrested. 
The  very  foundations  of  the  nation  rest  on 
our  judiciary  being  incorruptible.  Even  a 
petty  little  justice  of  the  peace  must  be 
straight.  If  I  knew  his  hiding-place - ” 

She  paused  abruptly.  After  she  had 
crawled  through  the  Bright  Hope,  she  had 
dwught  that  no  detail  of  the  miserable 
winding  tunnels  had  stayed  with  her.  But 
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now,  with  inexplicable  vividness,  the  dirty 
gray  central  chamber  flashed  before  her 
inward  vision. 

“I  wonder  if  the  sheriff  knew  that  place 
less  well  than  he  thought  he  did  or  if — 
Perhaps  he  led  me  through  as  a  blind  and  he 
knows  that  Heber  is  somewhere  in  the 
Bright  Hope.  Brody  was  up  there  before 
he  came  for  me,  and  he  has  forbidden  any  of 
the  searchers  to  go  into  the  tunnel  for  fear, 
he  says,  that  they  will  destroy  possible 
evidence.” 

She  rose  abruptly.  “I  may  be  off  early  in 
the  morning,  mother.  If  I  am,  don’t  wait 
breakfast  for  me,”  and  she  went  out  into  the 
night. 

She  stood  for  a  long  time  staring  at  the 
evening  star  which  hung  low  and  glowing 
over  the  mesa  edge.  Then  she  went  into 
her  tent  and  to  bed.  But  she  could  not 
sleep.  That  picture  of  the  Bright  Hope 
would  not  leave  her.  It  was  not  yet  mid¬ 
night  when  she  rose  and  dressed  herself. 
She  stole  into  the  living-tent  and  made 
herself  some  sandwiches,  filled  her  pockets 
with  candles  and  then  saddled  the  gray 


The  climb  up  to  the  Bright  Hope  in  the 
night  was  strenuous;  but  driven  by  a 
force  she  could  neither  resist  nor  understand, 
Ingeborg  reached  the  tunnel  opening  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  She  lighted  a  candle 
and  without  a  glance  at  the  spot  where  poor 
Cresswell  had  sat  she  entered  the  tuimel  and 
made  her  way  to  the  central  chamber. 

She  was  trembling  a  little  as  she  held  her 
candle  aloft  and  studied  the  walls.  The 
silence  was  absolute.  The  gray-and-brown 
walls,  veined  with  black,  with  pick  and  drill 
mark,  thick  with  dust,  were  unbroken  save 
for  the  two  openings  one  of  which  Nip  had 
said  had  been  their  exit,  the  other  their 
entrance. 

But  with  her  new  suspicion  of  Nip  she 
asked  herself  if  they  really  had  gone  in  one 
way  and  out  the  other.  Or  had  the  sheriff 
been  bluffing  her  and  cleverly  concealing 
Heber?  She  and  the  sheriff  had  entered 
the  opening  at  the  left  of  the  ladder.  Inge¬ 
borg  set  her  teeth  and  made  her  way  into 
the  op)ening  at  the  right. 

The  passage  in  which  she  found  herself 
sloped  gently  downward.  She  could  walk, 
but  was  obliged  to  bend  from  the  waist. 
The  grease  from  the  candle  ran  over  her 
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hand  and  splashed  on  her  boots.  Sweat 
trickled  from  her  chin  as  the  heat  increased. 
She  had  no  idea  of  how  far  on  and  down  this 
strange  passageway  led.  She  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  she  and  the  sheriff  had 
traversed  it.  But  it  led  on  so  steadily  that 
she  grew  careless  and  did  not  heed  the  signs 
of  danger  in  the  increasing  amount  of 
crumbled  stone  that  cumbered  the  floor. 
She  climbed  on  automatically,  always  lis¬ 
tening,  listening,  always  pressing  on  and  on 
until,  without  warning,  a  rock  heap  she  was 
climbing  gave  way  with  her  and  she 
plunged  into  blackness. 

Ingeborg  was  not  hurt  by  the  fall,  but  she 
lay  half-stxmned  for  a  minute,  blinking  into 
the  darkness  and  still  listening,  listening, 
while  she  panted  with  the  heat.  When  her 
dizziness  passed,  she  lighted  another  candle 
with  fingers  that  trembled.  Then  she  took 
a  long  drink  from  her  canteen,  which  she 
retrieved  from  the  mass  of  rock  on  which 
she  lay. 

“It’s  a  fri^tful  place,”  she  said  aloud. 
“I  hate  it.” 

But  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  turn  back, 
though  she  held  her  candle  up  to  see  if  the 
way  was  clear  after  her  fall.  The  passage 
was  blocked  by  a  great  block  of  ore.  Inge¬ 
borg  crawled  with  infinite  difficulty  up  over 
the  debris  that  she  had  brought  down  with 
her  in  her  six  or  eight  foot  plunge.  She 
put  her  shoulder  against  the  bk>^.  She 
could  not  budge  it.  Just  for  a  moment  the 
blood  left  her  heart.  Then  she  said  aloud: 

“I  must  not  lose  my  head.  If  the  sheriff 
didn’t  lie  to  me.  I’ll  come  out  at  the  left- 
hand  exit  if  I  keep  on  going.  And  that’s 
what  I’ll  do.” 

She  slid  down  to  the  foot  of  the  debris 
and  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  three 
o’clock.  She  slung  the  canteen  so  that  it 
would  not  hinder  her  movements  and 
dropped  to  her  knees;  for  the  entrance  to 
the  continuation  ptassage  was  very  low.  She 
was  very  tired  and  she  began  to  rest  at  in¬ 
tervals,  her  long,  strong  body  stretched  on 
the  dusty  floor,  the  candle  flickering  on  her 
golden  braids  as  she  listened,  listened. 

Until  four  o’clock  Ingeborg  crawled  on¬ 
ward.  And  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  do  no  more.  She  lay  flat  with  her 
face  on  her  arms.  And  lying  so,  the  heat 
and  the  silence  became  one  horrible  monster 
to  her  excited  fancy  and  suddenly  the  fear 
of  smothering  which  every  miner  knows 


gripped  her  and  unbalanced  her  self-contn^ 

She  began  to  fight  the  walls  that  so 
closely  hemmed  her  in.  She  struck  them 
with  her  clenched  fists.  She  kicked  them 
and  threw  her  body  against  them.  But 
this  did  not  last  long.  A  life-long  habit  of 
self-control  is  a  very  firm  rock  in  time  of 
panic.  Gradually  a  sense  of  shame  brou^t 
sanity  to  Ingeborg.  With  set  teeth  she 
took  her  candle  in  her  bleeding  fingers  and 
crept  onward  until  once  more  the  heat 
and  weariness  compelled  her  to  rest  while 
she  listened,  listened. 

AND  thus,  faint  and  delicate  as  her  own 
heart-bwts,  Ingeborg  heard  a  call.  She 
lifted  the  candle  and  crept  on.  The  passage 
suddenly  widened  and  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
breaking  into  a  run.  When  she  paused 
again,  the  call  was  clear. 

“Help!  Help!” 

“Coming!”  touted  Ingeborg,  starting  on 
more  slowly;  for  the  walls  were  narrowing 
down  again.  “Where  are  you?”  she  called 

“In  a  pit!  Move  carrfully!”  replied 
Heber’s  hoarse  voice  from  beyond  and  below 
her.  “The  passage  ends  here  in  a  sheer 
fifteen-foot  drop  without  warning.” 

Ingeborg  peered  carefully  over  the  edge  of 
the  drop.  Dimly  below  Heber’s  hazard 
face  peered  up  at  her. 

“I  knew  it  would  be  you.  Judge!”  he  said 
brxflrenly.  “Can  you  spare  some  water?” 

Ingeterg  unslung  her  canteen  and  dropped 
it  into  dte  darlmess  below.  She  tied 
some  matches  and  a  candle  in  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  tossed  it  down.  “Make  a 
light!”  she  said.  In  a  moment  the  pit  was 
illuminated.  There  was  an  empty  canteen, 
a  broken  knife  and  some  cigarette  stubs  cm 
the  floor.  Heber,  unshaven,  his  hair  wet 
with  sweat,  stared  up  at  her  as  if  he  were 
looking  once  more  at  the  free  light  of  day. 

“I  broke  my  knife  and  I  couldn’t  scale 
the  wall  at  any  point,”  he  said.  “Where  are 
the  others?” 

“There  are  no  others,”  replied  Ingeborg. 
“I  came  on  alone.  But  if  you  are  not  too 
weak,  I  shoifld  be  able  to  help  you  out 
This  pit  seems  to  be  the  end  of  the  passage. 
The  p>assage  behind  me  is  blocked,  too. 
There  was  quite  a  slide.” 

“You’re  hurt!”  exclaimed  Heber  looking 
at  her  bloody  hands. 

“No,  I’m  not.  Did  you  have  any  food 
with  you?” 
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“I  had  a  lunch  and  this  big  canteen  held 
out  until  last  night  or  at  least  whatever 
twelve  hours  ago  was.  I’m  not  in  bad 
shape,  but  it  hasn’t  been  a  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  at  all.  Did  Cresswell  have  an  accident 
too?  He  was  to  take  the  other  passage. 
Why  didn’t  the  totter  come  to  look  for 
me?” 

Ingeborg  looked  at  him  curiously.  “Let’s 
get  you  up  here  before  we  talk.  Your  expe¬ 
rience  may  find  a  way  to  open  the  p)assage.” 

“Well,”  said  Heber,  “there  are  the  two 
canteen  straps  and  our  two  leather  belts. 
Lower  your  belt  with  your  cravat  tied  to  it 
and —  Wait!  Let  me  toss  up  my  canteen 
strap,  then  you  can  lower  for  your  canteen. 
There  is  nothing  up  there,  of  course,  to 
hitch  to!” 

Ingeborg  shook  her  head.  “I  can  b'e 
with  my  arms  over  the  edge  and  hang  on,” 
she  said. 

“I  don’t  need  to  put  my  full  weight  on.” 
Heber  was  removing  his  belt.  “The  wall 
is  rough  enough  for  sort  of  toe-holds  if  I  can 
brace  myself  against  the  strap.  Even  at 
that,  it’s  going  to  be  a  terrible  strain  on  you!” 

“What  of  it!”  exclaimed  Ingeborg  impa¬ 
tiently. 

She  lay  down  and  thrust  her  arms  over 
the  edge  of  the  pit,  twisting  the  edge  of  the 
improvised  rop)e  firmly  around  her  hands. 
Heber  grasped  the  opposite  end.  There 
was  a  fierce  scramble,  one  bad  moment 
when  his  foothold  failed  him  and  it  seemed 
to  the  judge  as  if  her  arms  must  be  wrenched 
from  their  sockets,  and  then  Heber  had 
fallen  beside  her.  He  lay  panting  and 
sp)eechless  for  a  full  minute. 

“The  air  is  very  bad,”  said  Ingeborg 
finally. 

“Yes!”  gasped  Heber.  “That  new  slide 
is  impeding  what  small  circulation  there 
was.  We  must  husband  that  water,  but  I 
guess  you’d  better  sp)are  me  one  more 
swallow.” 

Ingeborg  gave  him  the  canteen  promptly, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  small  p>ackage 
from  her  pxKket.  “I  brought  a  few  sand¬ 
wiches  along.  Let’s  have  breakfast.” 

Heber  looked  at  the  food  with  bloodshot, 
weary  eyes.  “Better  go  easy  on  those. 
The  Lord  knows  how  long  we  may  be  shut 
up  in  here.” 

“It  can’t  be  very  long.  I  left  the  gray 
mare  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  trail. 
Some  one  will  see  her.” 


“How  long  have  you  been  in  here?” 
asked  Heber,  taking  one  of  the  sand-  * 
wiches.  ] 

“Since  midnight.  The  sheriff  and  I  ran^  | 
in  on  the  morning  he  found  Cresswell,  but  ] 
although  he  said  we’d  gone  through  the 
mine,  we  were  not  in  this  passage  at  all.” 

As  she  spxjke,  the  judge  was  watching 
Heber  closely.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  his  miner’s  candk- 
stick  stuck  in  a  crevice  beside  him.  His 
thin,  eager  features  were  thrown  into  sharp 
relief  against  the  blackness  of  the  pit. 
Ingeborg  leaned  against  the  opposite 
her  hands  clasped  around  her  knees. 

“Found  Cresswell!”  exclaimed  Heber. 
“Then  there  was  an  accident!  What  hap¬ 
pened?  And  why  has  no  one  come  for  me 
before?  It’s  a  small  mine!” 

“Supposing,”  said  the  judge,  “that  you 
tell  me  first  what  happ>en^  to  you.” 

Heber  stared  at  her  as  though  he  were 
making  note  of  her  evasive  manne, 
but  he  answered  readily  enough. 

“We  wanted  to  look  the  mine  over  and 
came  up  early,  to  avoid  the  heat.  The  gos¬ 
sip  has  always  been  that  the  two  main  pws- 
sages  formed  a  loop  and  we  agreed  to  t^e  a 
p>assage  each  and  meet  in  the  middle.  I 
start^  in  while  Line  was  still  fussing  with 
his  candle  and  compxass  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  all.  You  know  how  slow  he  is.  Then 
I  fell  down  this  hole  and  lay  stunned  for  I 
don’t  know  how  long.  My  watch  stopped 
with  the  jolt.  I  got  her  to  going  again,  but 
I  don’t  ^ow  how  much  off  she  is.  Now, 
what  about  Cresswell?” 

Ingeborg  did  not  reply  at  once.  She  sat 
looking  at  Heber  as  if  she  never  had  seen 
him  before.  Unshaven,  grimy,  sweat- 
stained,  yet  with  that  something  free  and 
high  of  the  eagle  in  him  untaint^  and  un¬ 
quenched,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  what  lay  before 
her.  She  suddenly  twisted  her  hands  to¬ 
gether,  clasp)ed  them  behind  her  head  and 
groaned. 

Instantly  Heber  was  on  his  knees  be^ 
her.  “Ingeborg,  what  is  it?” 

“Don’t  touch  me!”  she  gaspjed.  “I 
couldn’t  bear  it.  Don’t  let’s  talk  about  the 
case.  If  I’ve  got  to  try  you,  I  want  to 
know  nothing,  not  even  as  much  as  you  told 
me.  I  can’t  bear  to  have  you  lie  to  me.” 
Heber  crouched  back  on  his  haunches  and 
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glared  at  the  judge  through  half-closed  eyes. 
“What  are  you  talking  about — trying  me! 
Did  Cresswell  get  hurt  and  are  you  trying  to 
blame  me?  Did  he  tell  one  of  his  dirty 
lies?  He  said  he’d  get  even  with  me.  Try 
the  case,  you  say!”  Suddenly  he  leaned 
forward  and  grasped  Ingeborg’s  wrist. 
“Judge,  is  Cresswell  dead?” 

“Why  do  you  act  a  jiart  with  me,  Mr. 
Evans?”  ask^  Ingeborg  sadly.  “I  admit 
that  you  are  very  clever,  and  you’ve  had  a 
long  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  this. 
But  perhaps  it’s  better  so.  Come,  let’s 
get  back  to  the  block  of  ore.”  • 

But  Heber  continued  to  glare  at  her. 
“I’B  not  move  until  you  tell  me  what  crime 
you  think  I’m  guilty  of.  In  your  marvelous 
code  of  justice,  don’t  you  hold  it  fair  to  tell 
the  accused  the  nature  of  the  crime,  even  if 
the  blood  is  dripping  from  his  knife? 
Come,  Judge,  hold  a  preliminary  hearing, 
now  and  here.” 

“Well,”  Ingeborg  smiled  with  twisted 
•lips,  “I  don’t  know  why  after,  all  I’ve  done 
now,  I  should  draw  the  line  at  naming  yotu: 
crime.  Nip  Brody  followed  you  and  Cress¬ 
well  up  to  the  mine  on  some  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  found  Cresswell  sitting  dead  at  the 
door  of  the  tunnel  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest.” 

Heber  whitened  imder  his  tan  and  grime. 
But  his  eyes  were  grim  and  piercing.  Inge¬ 
borg  paused  to  study  his  face  for  a  moment, 
then  she  went  on: 

“Nip  came  to  011a  and  got  me.  We  gave 
the  mme  what  he  called  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination,  then  we  brought,  the  body  baci 
to  town.  We  have  been  scouring  the  coun¬ 
try  for  you.  Last  night  I  grew  suspicious  of 
the  thoroughness  with  v^ich  the  sheriff 
searched  the  mine  and  I  decided  to  come 
orer  here  and  make  a  hunt  for  myself. 
Nobody  knows  I  came.” 

Heber  moistened  his  lij)S.  There  was 
silence  while  the  man  and  woman  gazed  at 
each  other. 

“And  you  think  that  I  killed  him?” 
Heber  demanded  finally. 

“I’m  not  going  to  express  my  belief  until 
the  hewing,”  answered  Ingeborg. 

“I’lh  not  speaking  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  now.  I’m  asking  the  woman,  Inge¬ 
borg  Olson,  if  she  thinks  Heber  Evans  has 
done  this  murder?” 

‘1  can’t  divorce  the  job  and  the  jjerson.” 
Ingeborg  spoke  with  stiffened  lips. 

Heber  ix)pped  his  head  on  his  arms. 
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Ingeborg  sat  watching  him,  every  muscle  in 
her  body  tense.  The  sweat  ran  down  her 
face.  Her  breath  came  in  quick  gasps. 
At  last  Heber  looked  up. 

“And  I’d  counted  on  you!”  he  said 
hoarsely.  “Counted  that  there  was  a  wo¬ 
man  in  you  capable  of  a  loyalty  and  a  love 
even  in  friendship  to  exceed  that  of  any  wo¬ 
man  in  the  world!”  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
flare  of  contempt  in  his  brown  eyes  and 
struggled  to  his  feet.  “Come,  let  us  see  if 
we  can  get  out  of  this  rat-hole.” 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  two  until 
they  emerged  into  the  widening  of  the 
passage  where  Ingeborg  had  fallen.  Then 
Heber,  after  resting  at  full  length,  crawled 
up  to  the  great  block  that  shut  off  the  pas¬ 
sage.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  came  slowly  down  to  rest  again. 

“No  use  tearing  our  hands  on  that,”  he 
said.  “But  we  can  call  at  intervals.  I 
don’t  know  now,”  with  an  unpleasant  grin, 
“that  I  am  so  eager  to  get  out.” 

Ingeborg  clambered  stifl3y  up  to  the 
block,  placed  her  lips  close  to  the  tiny 
crevke  at  the  r^t  and  shouted  until  her 
voice  failed  her  utterly.  Then  she  slid 
down  to  the  base  of  the  debris  where  Heber 
half  sat,  half  reclined. 

Thfe  recess  was  of  suflScient  height  to 
allow  them  to  stand,  but  it  was  not  over 
four  feet  square,  with  the  debris  from  the 
fall  covering  the  floor.  They  were  obliged 
to  sit  very  close  together,  and  this,  with  the 
tiunult  raging  within  her,  Ingeborg  found 
intolerable.  She  was  relieved  when  Heber 
crawled  up  to  the  crevice  and  called  for  help 
\mtil  he  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper. 
When  he  came  back  to  rest  beside  her,  she 
rose  and  stood  against  the  wall.  Heber 
watched  her  deliberately.  She  loomed  very 
taH  in  the  candle-light,  her  fine,  stalwart 
body  clean-cut  and  graceful  in  the  riding- 
breeches  and  blouse. 

Suddenly  she  burst  forth  in  a  husky,  im- 
even  voice:  “How  can  you  be  so  unfair  as  to 
blame  me  for  doing  my  duty?  Would  you 
expect  of  a  man  what  you  expect  of  me?” 

“No,”  replied  Heber  coolly.  “But  a 
woman  can’t  be  anything  but  a  woman,  and 
she  should  not  choose  a  profession  that 
exjiects  her  to  be  otherwise.” 

“Bah!  I’m  sick  of  such  sophistries!”  In¬ 
geborg’s  hoarse  voice  was  furious.  “I  ex¬ 
pected  better  things  of  you.” 
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“So?  Tell  me,  Judge,  just  what  would 
you  exp)ect  of  a  man  capable  of  doing 
murder?” 

“What  makes  you  so  sure  I  consider  you 
capable  of  having  murdered?”  Ingeborg 
folded  her  arms  on  her  breast  and  looked  at 
Heber  defiantly. 

He  rose  suddenly  and  stood  before  her, 
eye  gazing  steadily  into  eye.  “Look  here, 
Ingeborg,  let  there  be  no  evasions  between 
you  and  me.  I  know  you  now.  I  know 
that  your  profession  is  a  fetish  that  permits 
no  other  worship.  Your  god  is  a  jealous 
god.  And  I  realize  that,  instead  of  risking 
your  life  for  me  as  my  friend,  as  I  thought 
when  yoiur  face  came  to  me  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  you  risked  your  life  as  a  hound  of  the 
law,  to  drag  me  to  justice — your  justice. 
And  listen!  See  if  that  cold  brain  of  yours 
can  fathom  this!  I  don’t  care  whether  I’m 
found  guilty  or  not!  I  have  loved  you  so 
much  that  the  fact  that  you  can  do  this 
in  the  name  of  justice  deprives  me  of  my 
interest  in  life.” 

The  blood  surged  to  Ingeborg’s  face. 
“WTiat  do  you  know  of  my  brain?  Cold? 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  seething  caldron  and  it 
has  b^n  ever  since  Lincoln  Cresswell  was 
found  murdered.  To  know  that  I  love  you, 
as  a  woman  of  my  kind  can  love,  and  to 
know  that  I  never  can  respect  myself  again 
if  I  do  not  forget  that  love  and  deliver  you 
into  the  hands  of  the  law —  Heber,  I  am 
half  mad!  Half  mad!” 

Heber  drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath. 
“You  love  me!”  he  said  wonderingly. 
And  then  in  the  utter  silence  the  two  look^ 
deep  into  each  others  eyes. 

“Ingeborg,”  said  Heber  finally,  “I  didn’t 
kill  Cresswell.” 

“Do  you  know  who  did  it?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t  you  and  he  quarrel  bitterly  the 
morning  you  came  up  here?” 

“Yes!” 

“Weren’t  you  quarreling  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  parted?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren’t  you  carrying  a  gun  now,  in  yoiu: 
hip  pocket?” 

“Yes,  it  was  Cresswell’s.  I  took  it 
away  from  him  because  I  was  afraid  he’d 
use  it  on  me.” 

“Let  me  look  at  it.” 

Heber  handed  over  the  Colt.  Ingeborg 
examined  it.  One  chamber  had  been  dis¬ 


charged.  She  gave  it  back  without  comment  j 

“You  hated  Cresswell?” 

“Yes!  He  said  vile  things  about  you."  ^ 

“Is  that  what  you  quarreled  about?”  ' 

“Yes.” 

Again  there  was  silence.  Then  Heber  * 
said  slowly:  “One  curse  of  a  legal  trainings 
that  it  develops  one’s  natural  distrust  o(  j 
human  beings  to  the  nth  degree.  You’d  , 
suspect  your  own  mother  of  crime.” 

“My  own  father  stole!”  Ingeborg’s  voke 
was  unbelievably  bitter. 

“And  so  your  lover  must  have  committed 
^lurder!”  Heber’s  parched  lips  twisted 
sardonically.  His  eyes  watched  the  gut¬ 
tering  can^e.  Ingeborg  did  not  stir  until 
the  spluttering  wick  slipp>ed  through  the 
ring  to  the  floor.  Then  with  shaking  hands 
she  adjusted  a  fresh  candle  to  the  holder. 

It  was  then  that  Heber  saw  that  tears  were 
running  down  her  burning  cheeks.  But  he 
neither  spoke  nor  moved,  and,  as  if  to  hide 
her  emotion,  Ingeborg  crept  once  more  to 
the  crevice  and  shout^  for  help. 

When  she  came  down,  Heber  said: 
“There’s  no  use  in  my  calling  with  this 
remnant  of  a  voice.  It  won’t  carry  ten 
feet.” 

Ingeborg  nodded  and  offered  him  one  of 
the  two  remaining  sandwiches.  “We  may 
as  well  eat  them,”  she  whispered 
“Whether  the  gray  mare  stays  where  she  is 
or  breaks  away  and  goes  home,  theyH 
look  for  me  here  sooner  of  later.” 

Heber  did  not  answer.  He  ate  his  sand¬ 
wich  and  lay  back  on  the  debris,  his  eyes 
on  the  candle.  Ingeborg  sat  at  his  feet 
Not  a  minute  pa^ed  before  Heber  was 
asleep.  The  judge  watched  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  very  restless,  muttering  in¬ 
coherently.  Finally  Ingeborg  moved  softly 
to  his  head,  brac^  her  back  against  tk 
wall  and  lifted  his  head  to  her  knee. 

“Look  out.  Cress,”  he  said  sharply. 
“I’ll  shoot  you  sure  as  God  if  you  say  that 
again.”  Then  he  settled  his  head  com¬ 
fortably  on  Ingeborg’s  knee  and  dropped 
fathoms  deep  into  slumber. 

SHE  sat  with  the  tears  running  unheeded 
down  her  cheeks — how  long  she  did  not 
know.  Finally,  with  her  head  against  the 
dirty  wall,  she,  too,  slept.  When  she. woke, 
they  were  in  darkness.  Heber’s  head  was 
still  on  her  knee.  She  attempted  to  ease  her 
cramped  leg  and  immediately  he  stirred  and 
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she  could  feel  his  inquiring  hand  touch  her 
ann  and  cheek. 

“Ingeborg?” 

“Yes,  Heber!” 

“I  must  have  slept  a  long  time.  Wait 
tin  I  light  up.” 

ae  rose  to  help  him  and  as  the  light 
flared  up  he  looked  at  her  with  the  old, 
wistful  smile. 

“That  was  good  of  you,  Ingeborg.  I  feel 
He  a  new  man.  What  time  is  it?” 

“Just  noon,”  she  replied. 

“Ingeborg,”  asked  Heber,  “how  do  you 
suppose  it  is  going  to  affect  the  court  to  have 
ben  shut  up  in  this  place  fw  a  day  or  so 
with  the  accused?” 

“How  can  you  make  sport  it?”  cried 
Ingeborg  passionately. 

“You  forget,”  returned  Heber,  “that  I 
know  I’m  not  guilty,  though  I’ll  admit  that 
things  look  pretty  nasty  fw  me.  And  also, 
your  Honor,  I  can’t  fwget  that  the  court’s 
made  love  to  me.” 

“You  are  very  much  mistaken  if  you 
think  I  made  love  to  you,”  said  Ingeborg 
grimly.  “I  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 
There  is  a  great  difference!  If  I  once  made 
love  to  you,  I’d  never  be  able  to  conduct 
your  trial.  And  Heber,  I  am  going  to  do 
my  duty  as  I  swwe  to  do  when  I  took  my 
oath  of  office.” 

“My  God,  Ingeborg!  Do  you  think  I’m 
trying  to  persuade  you  from  doing  your 
duty  or  that  I’m  resentful  toward  you  for 
d«ng  it?  What  has  pmt  the  iron  in  my  soul 
is  that  you  believe  me  guilty.  And  that’s 
wrong  both  for  the  woman  who  loves  me 
and  the  judge  who  has  not  yet  heard  my  case.” 

“I’m  human,  I  suppose,”  said  Ingeborg 
shortly.  “I  can’t  keep  mv  mind  a  complete 
blank.” 

“This  ideal  justice  which  you  worship 
knows  no  preconceived  opinion,”  said 
Heber.  “Oh,  Ingeborg,  life  is  not  like  that! 
Life  is  not  a  clean-cut  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
and  the  just  judge  knows  it.  Life  is  made 
up  of  acts  directed  by  impulses  imptalpable 
to  those  who  have  no  spiritual  antennae. 
And  the  just  judge  will  pronounce  no  man 
guilty  until  he  has  touched  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  accused  at  the  very  quick. 
Ingeborg,  you  are  mistaking  a  withdrawal 
from  all  human  sympathies  for  cold  justice. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  cold  justice,  be¬ 
cause  no  man  is  cap>able  either  of  feeling  or 
•dministering  it.” 
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He  reached  out  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
moved  away  from  him.  “No!”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  “No!”  Then  she  added:  “Listen!” 

Voices  sounded  faintly  from  beyond  the 
block.  Ingeborg  sprang  to  the  crevice. 
“Here!”  slw  shouted.  “Here!” 

Shortly  Nip  Brodv’s  voice  came  to  them. 
“HaUoo!” 

“Hello,  Sheriff,”  called  Ingeborg.  “Mr. 
Evans  and  I  are  both  down  here.” 

“Anybody  hurt?”  asked  Nip. 

“No,  Nip!”  cried  Heber.  “Be  careful 
how  you  handle  that  block.  If  it  comes 
down  on  us  it  will  ruin  us.  Anybody  there 
to  help?” 

“Yes,  Haskins.  Hurry  up,  John!” 

A  moment  later  the  postmaster  was  call¬ 
ing  greetings  down  through  the  shelter. 
Then  Nip  said,  “If  we  shovel  away  this 
broken  rock  we  can  shove  the  big  block 
away,  John.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Ingeborg  and  Heber 
passed  through  the  centr^  chamber,  follow¬ 
ing  Nip  and  John.  Very  shortly  they  were 
blinking  in  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun. 
Then  the  sheriff  turned  to  put  his  hand 
gently  on  Heber’s  shoulder. 

“Old  man,  I’ve  got  to  arrest  you  and  take 
you  to  the  cooler  and  I’d  ra^er  be  shot. 
For  heaven’s  sake,  after  such  a  clean  job  of 
shooting,  why  didn’t  you  make  a  clean 
get  away?” 

TNGEBORG  was  sick  at  heart  and  afraid; 

afraid  of  the  strange  new  Ingeborg  that 
^e  had  not  known  existed;  afraid  of  that 
woman  within  her  who  recognized  neither 
law  nor  the  accepted  order  of  Ufe;  the 
woman  on  whose  knees  Heber 's  head  had 
rested;  the  woman  who,  had  actual  danger 
menaced  that  unconscious  form,  would 
have  killed  joyfully  to  protect  it;  the 
viking  woman,  fierce,  primeval,  tender,  who 
went  singing  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
knew  the  wonders  of  the  deep>s  of  love;  the 
viking  woman  whose  blood  had  coursed  in 
Ingelwrg’s  veins  for  a  thousand  years  and 
of  whose  existence  she  never  had  dreamed 
until  now. 

She  rode  slowly  homeward,  drooping  in 
her  saddle,  her  eyes  on  the  brooding  de^rt 
from  whose  far  leveb  the  heat  rolled  in 
ceaseless  waves.  The  gray  mare,  which  had 
been  watered  at  the  Bright  Hope,  but  which 
was  very  hungry,  roused  her  by  breaking 
into  a  canter  as  they  reached  the  mesa  top. 
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Ingeborg  stumbled  into  the  living-tent. 
Her  mother  ran  to  her  side.  “Ingeborg! 
Ingeborg!  I  ben  most  crazy  about  you!” 

Ole  came  slowly  up  and  took  her  canteen, 
but  Ingeborg  forgot  to  be  surprised.  She 
sank  into  a  chair.  “Let  me  have  a  cup  of 
coffee,  mother,  before  I  say  a  word.” 

They  waited  patiently  while  she  gulped 
down  the  steaming  beverage.  Then  she 
told  her  story,  omitting  carefully  all  details 
of  conversation  between  herself  and  Heber. 
As  her  hoarse  voice  ceased,  her  father  said: 

“If  you  hold  him  for  trial,  you  ain’t  a 
woman,  Ingeborg,  that’s  all.” 

The  judge  turned  to  her  father  as  he  stood 
by  the  rude  table,  the  lamp  giving  a  softened 
color  to  his  haggard  face. 

“I  suppose,”  she  said,  “that  if  I’d  been  a 
son  you’d  have  thought  I  had  done  a  man’s 
work  to-day!” 

“You  ain’t  asking  me  to  give  you  com¬ 
pliments  after  all  these  years?”  His  lips 
twisted.  Ingeborg  turned  and  followed  her 
mother  out  of  the  tent. 

The  hearing  was  set  for  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  three  days  later.  During 
those  three  days  OUa  was  in  a  state  of  delight¬ 
ed  anticipation  unparalleled  in  its  history. 
Word  had  traveled  through  all  the  hills  that 
Heber  Evans  was  in  a  shooting  scrape,  that 
murder  had  been  done  and  that  the  lady 
judge  was  to  hold  a  sure-enough  murder 
trial.  The  day  before  the  hearing  folk 
b^;an  to  drift  into  011a  until  the  hotel  over¬ 
flowed  on  to  its  piazza.  That  night  there 
was  scarcely  a  porch  in  town  that  did  not 
shelter  a  sleeping  form  or  two. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  Ingeborg  did  not 
come  into  town  until  just  in  time  to  open 
court  at  two  o’clock.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  she  had  started  off  for  a  tramp 
into  the  p)eaks  behind  the  Rainy  Day.  In 
spite  of  the  terrible  heat,  she  had  climbed 
for  two  hours,  moving  as  if  she  were 
scourged  by  her  thoughts.  At  noon  she 
had  return^,  bathed  and  eaten  her  lunch. 
Her  father  and  mother,  after  a  look  at  her 
p)ale  face,  had  exchanged  glances  and  the 
meal  was  taken  in  silence.  But  as  she  had 
started  for  the  door.  Ole  had  said  in  an  ugly 
warning  voice: 

“If  you  don’t  free  him,  don’t  come  back 
here.” 

Ingeborg  had  not  answered  by  so  much  as 
a  look. 


When  the  judge  opened  the  rear  door  and 
came  in,  the  courtroom  was  crowded.  The 
silence  was  breathless.  She  had  not  donned 
her  skirt.  In  her  well-worn  corduroy 
riding-suit,  her  face  calm  and  inscrutaHe 
above  the  immaculate  white  cravat,  she 
seemed  sexless.  She  was,  to  that  breathless 
audience,  the  Law;  the  Law  which  they 
themselves  had  made  and  which  they  were 
incapable  of  enforcing. 

She  seated  herself  in  the  crude  armchair 
beside  the  table  and  waited.  The  wind 
blew  a  hot  blast  of  sand  across  the  table. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  the  sheriff  and 
Heber  came  in.  Heber  was  well  groomed 
and  the  only  cool-looking  person  in  the 
room.  He  had  steadfastly  refused  to  have 
a  lawy^er. 

Ingeborg  went  through  the  preliminary 
business  rapidly.  Then  she  began  to  caiU 
witnesses.  Sheriff  Brody  told  of  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  body.  Old  Gilbert,  writh  om- 
siderable  unction,  described  the  nature  of 
the  wound.  Several  witnesses  told  of 
various  quarrels  they  had  heard  between 
Heber  and  Lincoln  at  various  times  and  in 
various  places.  Finally  Ingeborg  called 
John  Wayne,  the  mine  foreman.  He  was 
a  short  man  with  a  thatch  of  grizzled  hair 
and  a  sparse  mustache.  The  judge  looked 
at  him  with  tightening  lips. 

“Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  on  the  night  before  the  murder?” 

“Yes,  Judge!  Mr.  Cresswell,  he  caUed 
me  into  the  oflfice  after  supper  and  told  me 
to  get  the  car  in  shape,  as  they  were  going 
up  to  the  Bright  Hope  early.  Heber,  he 
spoke  up  and  said,  ‘Lincoln,  how  many 
times  have  I  told  you  that  the  men  aren’t 
chauffeurs  and  that  Jack  don’t  run  a  public 
garage?  We  keep  the  car  in  order  our¬ 
selves.’  I  could  see  they  was  both  mad 
and  I  said,  ‘Shucks,  Heber,  I’d  do  more 
than  manicure  the  flivver  for  you  any  time,’ 
and  then  I  went  out.” 

“Did  you  see  either  Mr.  Cresswell  or  Mr. 
Evans  again  that  night  or  in  the  morning?” 

“No,  Judge,  but  I  sure  heard  ’em  in  the 
morning!” 

“What  did  you  hear?”  Ingeborg’s  clear 
gaze  did  not  leave  John’s  face. 

Jack  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  and  looked  at  Heber  uneasily. 
Heber  leaned  forward. 

“Your  Honor,  if  I  may  be  so  informal  as 
to  interrupt,  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  you 
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»aive  bearing  the  details  of  that  quarrel.  I 
admit  right  now  that  we  came  to  blows.” 

A  murmur  went  over  the  courtroom. 

“I  can  not  grant  that,”  said  Ingeborg 
quietly. 

“Then  clear  the  courtroom  and  h^  the 
testimony  privately!”  exclaimed  Heber. 

A  faint  color  stained  the  judge’s  white 
face.  For  just  a  moment  ^e  hesitated, 
then  she  said:  “No!  From  every  standpoint 
its  best  that  this  hearing  proce^  with  com¬ 
plete  publicity.  Go  on  with  your  story, 
Mr.  Wayne.” 

Jack  cleared  his  throat.  “Well,  my  tent 
is  next  to  where  they  keep  the  car,  and  when 
they  came  out  to  get  her  of  course  they 
wnb  me  up.  I  had  worked  on  the  car  the 
night  before  and  thought  1  had  her  in  rim- 
ning  shape.  But  they  took  turns  cranking 
her  and  she  wouldn’t  budge.” 

A  diuckle  went  over  the  courtroom. 
Ingeborg  looked  over  the  crowd  with  her 
white,  steady  face  and  the  room  was  sud¬ 
denly  stilled. 

“Then  Cresswell  said,  ‘If  that  boob  had 
cleaned  the  sp>ark-plugs,  we’d  be  off  by 
DOW,’  and  Heber  answered  pleasant  enough, 
“Nevar  mind,  I’ll  clean  them  now.  Only, 
I  tell  you,  Line,  when  you  consider  that 
you,  with  your  woman-chasing,  nm  the  car 
ten  miles  to  my  one,  seems  like  once  in  a 
idiile  you  ought  to  clean  her  up  yourself.’ 
That’s  right,’  says  Cresswell.  ‘Of  course 
you  are  immaculate!  And  of  course  that 
Snow  Woman  is  as  cold  as  she  looks!  You 
and  she  can  fool  the  rest  of  OUa,  but  you 
can’t  fool  your  Uncle  Dudley.  I  know 
these  Norwegian  p>easants  and  their  ways, 
which  are  the  ways  of  cattle.’  And  then  I 
heard  a  sound  like  a  shovelful  of  tailings 
dropping  on  the  wet  sump.  ‘Mention  that 
name  again,  will  you,  you  cur?’  says  Heber. 
‘Next  time  I  won’t  kncKk  you  down.  I’ll 
shoot  you!’  Then  there  was  nothing  said 
for  quite  a  while.  They  cranked  the  car 
some  more,  but  they  couldn’t  get  her 
started,  and  finally  Heber  said  he  was  going 
to  walk  it,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of 
them.” 

Heber  sat  with  his  eyes  on  the  window 
through  which  he  saw  the  brown  top  of  the 
pnss  cut  vividly  across  the  burning  blue  of 
the  sky.  But  no  one  more  than  glanced  at 
Heber.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ingeborg’s 
After  a  long  p)ause,  she  said: 

“This  completes  the  evidence  so  far  col- 
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lected  on  the  piart  of  the  prosecution. 
Before  we  hear  the  defense,  I  shall  adjoium 
the  court  for  half  an  hour.” 

She  rose  and  went  hastily  out  of  the  door, 
along  the  deserted  street  to  her  office,  which 
she  Icxdced  after  her.  Then  she  strode  like 
a  wild  woman  up  and  down  the  room. 

“I  can’t  do  it!”  she  groaned.  “I  can’t 
do  it!  I’m  not  a  lawyer  in  this.  I’m  a 
woman.  And,  O  God,  if  I  don’t  do  it,  I 
deserve  to  be  disbarred!”  She  twisted  her 
hands  together,  her  face  distorted  with 
anguish.  But  when  she  reentered  the  court¬ 
room  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour 
her  face,  though  it  was  tense,  told  no  tale 
of  the  tumult  within.  She  walked  slowly 
to  the  table  and  stood  beside  it,  her  fine 
head  thrown  back. 

“I  am  going  to  insist,”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  “that  the  prisoner  take  change  of 
venue.  It  is  impx>ssible  for  me  to  make  a 
fair  decision  in  the  case.”  A  gasp  went 
round  the  courtroom.  “I  realize,”  Inge¬ 
borg  went  on,  “that  I  am  laying  myself 
op)en  to  criticism.  I  realize — ”  Suddenly 
her  iron  grip  on  herself  broke  and  she  threw 
up  her  arms.  “I  can  not  send  this  man 
b^ore  a  jury!  I  can  not!” 

SOMEBODY  started  to  applaud.  Heber 
jump)ed  to  his  feet,  pu-otest  in  his  face. 
But  before  he  could  sp)eak,  Molly  Fish  rushed 
out  into  the  aisle. 

“What  does  she  mean,  Nip,  by  change  of 
what-you-may-call-’em?” 

“She  means  she’s  going  to  send  him  over 
to  Palomas  to  be  tried  and  his  one  chance 
to  escapje  a  jury  is  gone!” 

“No,  it  isn’t!”  cried  Molly.  “I  shot  Lin¬ 
coln  Cresswell  myself!”  and  she  crumpled 
in  a  heap  at  Brody’s  feet. 

There  was  a  mighty  scraping  of  chairs 
and  every  voice  in  the  room  save  Heber’s 
and  MoUy’s  contributed  to  the  uproar. 
Finally  the  judge  seized  her  riding-whip  and 
pMunded  on  the  table  with  the  butt  end. 
The  crowd  ptaused  long  enough  to  hear  her 
say:  “Court  is  adjourned!  Sheriff,  clear 
the  room!”  And  shortly  she  and  Heber, 
with  the  sheriff,  were  alone  with  Molly. 
Ingeborg  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  took 
Molly’s  head  in  her  lap. 

“Bring  water.  Sheriff,”  she  said.  “Then 
you  men  clear  out.” 

Alone  in  the  ugly,  bare  room,  Ingeborg 
bathed  Molly’s  little  white  face  and  waited. 
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When  the  girl  opened  her  tired  eyes,  the 
judge  asked,  “Feeling  better,  Molly?” 

Molly  struggled  to  a  sitting  position  and 
looked  about  her,  first  at  Ingeborg,  then  at 
the  window,  where  the  blue  sky  glowed. 

“I  thought  sure  you’d  set  him  free,”  she 
p>anted.  “I  never  knew  about  that  last 
quarrel.  I  thought  there’d  be  no  evidence. 
But  he  could  have  been  hung  on  that  stuff 
you  were  getting  together!” 

“I  couldn’t  have  set  him  free,”  said  the 
judge  gently.  “I  thought  he  was  guilty.” 

Molly  began  to  sob  miserably.  “I  did  it. 

I  knew  they  were  going  up  there.  He 
hadn’t  been  near  me  for  weeks  and  he 
•wouldn’t  talk  to  me  over  the  telephone  or 
answer  my  notes.  And  I  went  up  to  the 
mine  and  hid.  It  was  just  getting  dawn 
when  I  shot  him  and  I  got  back  to  town 
without  a  soul  seeing  me.  I  never  thought 
they’d  blame  Heber!” 

“But  Molly,  why  did  you  do  it?”  urged 
Ingeborg. 

“Can’t  you  guess?”  sobbed  Molly.  “His 
baby  will  be  bom  in  the  fall.  And  now  he’s 
dead,  I  don’t  want  to  live  either.” 

Ingeborg,  with  a  new  softening  of  her  face, 
slipped  her  arm  around  Molly’s  shoulders. 
“Poor  little  girl!”  she  murmured. 

There  was  a  soft  rap  on  the  door  and  Nip 
Brody  came  in.  “I  put  a  cot  up  in  your 
office.  Judge,”  he  announced.  “Molly’ll  be 
up  there  to-night.”  Then  in  response  to 
the  astonishment  in  Ingeborg’s  face,  he 
went  on:  “If  you  think  sentiment  in  this 
town  will  let  me  keep  Molly  Fish  in  that 
stinking  cooler,  you’re  mistaken.  Come 
on,  Molly.” 

Ingeborg  picked  up  her  riding-whip  and 
stood  with  drooping  head  until  the  crowd' 
that  had  waited  outside  had  followed  poor 
little  Molly  up  the  street.  Then,  quite 
unheeded,  she  made  her  way  to  the  corral 
and  saddled  her  horse. 

SHE  saw  no  one  on  her  way  home.  She 
rode  slowly,  a  solitary  figure  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  grandeur  of  the  pass.  The  summer  heat 
surged  over  her  in  furnace  blasts.  The 
golden  floor  of  the  desert,  the  blue  bowl 
ot  the  heavens,  unrolled  in  infinite  beauty 
before  her.  Ingeborg,  her  eyes  wearied 
with  thinking,  gazed  on  the  passionate 
loveliness  that  had  changed  the  very  vitals 
of  her  existence. 

When  she  reached  the  corral,  her  father 


was  standing  at  the  bars.  “So  Evans  s 
free!”  he  exclaimed,  the  first  pleasant  smilt 
on  his  face  that  Ingeborg  had  seen  there  lot 
many  a  day. 

Ingeborg  nodded  and  pulled  the  saddle 
off  the  gray  mare.  “Who  told  you?” 

“He  did.  I  heard  that  old  flivver  and  1 
yumped  out  here,  and  here  he  was!” 

Ingeborg  gave  a  glance  at  the  ofik*. 
“I’m  dead  tired,”  she  said,  starting  hastih' 
up  the  trail  toward  the  tents.  “I’m  going 
to  sleep  until  supper-time.” 

But  she  did  not  sleep.  She  lay  on  he 
cot  motionless,  her  eyes  on  the  parching 
gray  canvas,  her  lips  compressed,  her  hands 
clenched.  At  supper-time  she  went  ove 
to  the  living-tent.  Her  father  was  not 
there.  In  answer  to  Ingeborg’s  mquiry, 
Olga  said: 

“He  ben  over  at  the  office.  He  kept 
books  and  tally  while  Mr.  Evans  ben  away. 
When  Mr.  Evans  came  back,  he  told  him, 
if  he  ben  strong  enough,  to  keep  on!” 

“That’s  foolish!”  exclaim^  Ingeborg. 
“That’s — ”  Then  she  bit  her  lips  and  said 
nothing  more. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  she  left  the  toit 
Heber  was  coming  rapidly  up  the  trail. 

“Ingeborg,  come  for  a  little  walk  with 
me,”  he  said. 

“I’m  not  in  a  nice  frame  of  mind  for  a 
walk!”  Ingeborg  spoke  slowly. 

“I’ll  take  you  as  you  are!”  Heber  laughed. 
“Come,  Ingeborg!  You  and  I  have  so  much 
to  settle.”  And  he  led  the  way  up  the  trail 
to  the  Frangi  Panni.  Here  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
house  where  they  could  see  the  mesa,  the 
j>ass  and  the  desert  beyond  catching  the 
last  of  the  afterglow. 

Heber  put  his  hand  on  Ingeborg’s  knee, 
but  she  pushed  it  abruptly  away. 

“Don’t!  Don’t!  I’m  all  wrong  within. 
My  whole  house  has  tumbled!” 

“Tell  me  about  it,  Ingeborg,”  said  Heber 
quietly. 

“I  broke  my  oath  of  office!  I  undertook 
to  hear  your  case  when  I  was  prejudiced 
against  you.  I  believed  you  guilty.” 

“But  you  remedied  that,”  protested  the 
man,  “when  you  ordered  change  of 
venue.” 

“But  I  ordered  that  not  because  I  believed 
you  guilty,  but  because,  believing  you  guilty, 
when  I  entered  that  courtroom  for  the  first 
time  this  afternoon  I  was  determined  to 
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free  you!  I  didn’t  know  how  I  was  going 
to  do  it.  I  was  going  to  hear  all  evidence 
freely  and  then  by  fair  means  or  foul  I  was 
going  to  quash  the  case.  Then  I  fought 
one  more  fight  with  myself  and  came  back 
and  ordered  change  of  venue  to  save  my 
honor  as  a  judge.” 

“In  other  words,”  Heber’s  voice  was  grim 
in  the  dusk,  “you  would  have  sacrificed  the 
man  you  love  to  save  your  legal  con¬ 
science!  Ingeborg!  Ingeborg!  I  can  for¬ 
give  you  believing  me  guilty.  I  can’t  for¬ 
give,  perhaps  because  I  can’t  understand, 
your  worship  of  what  you  call  cold  justice.” 

Ingeborg,  her  burning  forehead  resting 
on  her  hand,  groaned.  Heber  went  on 
slowly: 

“I’ve  puzzled  and  puzzled  over  it.  Is  it 
that  cold  North-woman  blood  in  you?  Or 
is  it  the  intense  self-consciousness  of  your 
sex  placed  in  a  position  that  is  against  your 
sex  nature?  Do  you  know  in  that  cold 
brain  of  yours  that  a  woman  with  her  ten¬ 
derness  can  never  be  a  dispenser  of  cold 
justice?  And  knowing  this  and  fearing  it, 
does  that  make  you  lean  too  far  the  other 
way?” 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  sort!”  answered 
Ingeborg.  “What  I  do  know  is  that  your 
lax  desert  standards  have  already  under¬ 
mined  my  mental  integrity.  I  shall  resign 
and  return  to  the  practise  of  law!” 

“My  idea  would  be,”  Heber’s  voice  had 
an  edge  that  cut,  “that  my  case  has  shown 
you  supremely  well  fitted  for  the  bench!” 

The  judge  did  not  answer  at  once.  The 
silence  held  until  the  heavens  were  thick 
studded  with  stars.  Then  Ingeborg  said: 

“Heber,  I’m  not  fit  to  be  a  judge.  I 
find  that  I  can’t  be  instrumental  in  visiting 
even  a  mild  punishment  on  little  Molly 
Fish!  A  year  ago  I’d  have  had  no'bowels 
of  compassion  for  her.  I’d  have  said  that 
any  girl  of  her  type  and  environment  knew 
exactly  what  that  sort  of  a  relationship 
with  a  man  meant.  And  yet,'  now — oh, 
Heber,  my  fine,  high  house  of  life  that  I 
have  erected,  with,  you  can  not  dream,  what 
sacrifice,  has  fallen  about  my  ears!  I  am 
adrift  without  a  rudder,  and  to  a  person 
of  my  temperament  that  is  the  very  peak 
of  agony!” 

Heber  turned  toward  her  in  the  star¬ 
light.  “Why  did  it  fall,  Ingeborg?” 

“You  warned  me,”  she  answered,  “that 
the  desert  had  strange  influences.  And 
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the  desert  has  taken  my  heart  and  restnmg 
it  to  its  own  pitch!  Its  warmth  and  beauty 
have  drugged  me!” 

“No,  not  drugged  you!”  cried  Heber 
eagerly.  “Not  drugged  you!  Nowhere  in 
the  world  is  life  more  real  than  here  in  the 
desert!  Our  passions  are  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face,  that  is  all.  The  naked  austerity  and 
harshness  and  beauty  of  the  desert  develop 
all  our  latent  loves  and  hates  and  fears  to 
the  point  where  they  erupt  at  a  prick. 
That  is  aU.” 

“All  for  you,  p)erhaps,”  said  Ingeborg 
sadly.  “But  not  all  for  me!  I  must 
rebuild  my  house.  I  can  not  live  as  you 
desert  people  do,  naked  to  the  universe!  I 
can  not  Uve  a  life  of  the  senses.  In  the 
mind  is  my  or  any  one  else’s  most  satisfying 
life.” 

“I  agree  with  you!”  returned  Heber. 
“But  do  you  think  that  your  mind  must 
stultify  b^use  you  let  the  warmth  of  the 
desert  enter  your  soul?  If  you  are  that 
stupid,  Ingeborg,  you  had  better  go  back 
to  your  north.” 

“It  is  too  late!”  said  the  judge.  “It  is 
mine  no  longer.” 

“Why  is  it  too  late?”  asked  Heber. 

Ingeborg  sprang  to  her  feet.  “Because 
after  the  desert  opened  the  door  love  swept 
in.  God!  I  am  half  mad  with  it!  This 
is  no  silly,  guilty  lust  such  as  poor  Molly 
and  Cresswell  exchanged.  I  am  no  puerile 
miss.  I’m  a  woman  with  the  brain  and  the 
body  that  sailed  the  seas  with  Magnus  and 
Sigurd  and  Erling  Skakke.  I’ve  found  life 
ugly  and  raw  and  I’ve  conquered  it.  And 
now  life  has  risen  from  under  my  feet  where 
I  had  forced  it.  Not  life  as  I  have  known 
it  before.  The  very  essence  of  existence, 
the  very  primal  impulses  of  the  Creator, 
have  seized  me  and  I  am  maddened  by 
their  beauty  and  their  sadness  and  their 
ferocity.” 

She  p>aused  and  the  two  stood  in  silence, 
the  man  with  his  head  bowed,  the  woman 
with  her  face  to  the  stars. 

“I  will  not  be  conquered  so!”  said  Inge¬ 
borg  at  last.  And  she  turned  and  str^e 
down  the  trail. 

Ingeborg  the  next  morning  was  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  her  office 
by  the  sheriff. 

“I  don’t  want  to  disturb  Molly,”  she 
explained;  “but  I  must  get  some  papers 
before  I  go  over  to  the  court-house.” 
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“You  won’t  disturb  Molly,”  said  Nip, 
“Molly  has  beat  it!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  judge 
sharply. 

“W^t  I  say!  WTien  I  rapped  on  the 
door  an  hour  ago,  there  was  no  answer. 

I  busted  in  the  door.  No  Molly!  After 
all  my  bother  to  get  a  cot  for  her,  too.” 

Ingeborg,  with  a  rueful  smile,  shook  her 
head  and  went  on  up  to  her  disordered  office. 

By  noon  Oila  had  dropped  into  some¬ 
what  of  its  wonted  quiet.  The  judge 
turned  off  an  accumulation  of  petty  court 
work  that  kept  her  at  the  court-house  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  an  im- 
usual  cordiality  in  011a  as  she  rode  up  the 
street  homeward  bound.  But  she  observed 
it  through  a  haze  of  her  own  intense  pre¬ 
occupation. 

When  she  sat  down  to  supper,  her  father 
said:  “Mr.  Evans  told  me  to  say  he  would 
like  to  call  on  you  this  evening.  I  ben  his 
clerk  now  and  timekeeper.” 

Ingeborg  looked  at  her  father  closely.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  his  face  was  beginning 
to  fill  out. 

“Mr.  Evans  is  very  generous  to  you,” 
she  said. 

Ole’s  expression  was  half  disdainful,  half 
triumphant.  “He  is  a  man!  He  knows 
yust  what  it  is  to  be  crazy  homesick  and 
half  dead.  He  never  hated  his  father.  He 
ain’t  ben  that  kind.” 

“I  hate  you,  father,”  said  Ingeborg,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  with  a  new  expres.sion  in  her  clear 
blue  yes,  “just  about  as  much  as  you  hate 
me  and  in  the  same  way.” 

Ole  returned  her  look  with  eyes  very 
similar  to  her  own.  “I  know  yust  what’s 
the  matter  with  both  of  us,”  he  said  with  a 
sudden  smile.  “We  both  ben  crazy  about 
Heber  Evans!” 

Then  the  judge  went  out  into  the  kindly 
desert  night. 

ILT  EBER  was  waiting  for  her.  They  did 
not  speak  until  once  more  they  were 
on  the  steps  of  the  little  house  at  the  Frangi 
Panni.  Then,  as  he  sank  down  beside 
Ingeborg,  Heber  said  sternly: 


“Now,  let’s  have  it  out.” 

“First,”  said  Ingeborg,  “I  want  to  thank 
you  for  what  you’ve  done  for  my  father. 
It  is  very  generous.” 

“It’s  not  generosity.  It’s  desert  justice, 
if  you  will!  There  are  so  few  of  us  out 
here  that  we  imderstand  each  other’s  suf¬ 
ferings  and  punish  accordingly.  Ingeborg, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  shall  go  ^ck  to  practising  law.  About 
you —  Oh,  Heber,  I  don’t  know!  I  don’t 
know!” 

“Then  let’s  stay  right  here  till  you  do 
know!”  said  the  man.  “A  woman  like  you 
can’t  tell  a  man  that  she  loves  him  and 
expect  him  ever  to  be  quite  the  same  again. 

I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
here,  to-night,  you  tell  me  whether  or  not 
you  will  marry  me.” 

“But  don’t  you  see,”  cried  Ingeborg, 
“that  if  I  marry,  my  usefulness  in  my  pro¬ 
fession - ” 

“I  care  nothing  about  that!”  interrupted 
Heber.  “That  is  in  your  hands.  The  one 
great  fact  in  the  Universe  to-night  is  your 
wonderful  love — and  mine.  Good  Heavens, 
Ingeborg!  What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  man 
of  stone,  that  after  what  you  said  to  me 
last  night,  that  after  thirty  years  of  my  life 
have  p>assed  without  a  woman  in  them  and 
I  meet  and  love  a  woman  like  you,  with  a 
love,  by  the  Eternal,  as  great  as  your  own— 
that  after  all  this,  I  can  sit  under  the  burning 
stars  and  discuss  cold  justice  with  you?” 

Ingeborg  continued  her  p>acing  without 
reply.  The  warm  air  lifted  the  hair  from 
her  forehead.  The  cry  of  a  distant  coyote 
pack  drifted  from  a  far  canon.  It  seemed 
as  if  Ingeborg  must  be  wearied  out  when 
she  suddenly  paused  in  front  of  Heber  as 
he  sat  upon  the  step.  Then  slowly  she 
dropped  to  one  knee  before  him  and  bowed 
her  head  upon  his  hand  as  it  lay  upturned 
upon  his  knee.  It  was  a  gesture  of  infinite 
beauty,  as  if  Ingeborg’s  pride  did  homage 
to  the  wonder  of  the  gift  which  had  de¬ 
scended  upon  them. 

“Ah,  Ingeborg!”  whispered  Heber  bn^ 
kenly,  and  he  lifted  her  face  and  laid  his 
.  lips  to  hers. 


Coming  next  month — October,  out  September  15th — a  short  story,  by  Mrs.  Willsie,  called 
“The  Pinto  Stallion.”  It’s  the  story  of  a  hunt  for  a  wild  horse — a  bunt  as  thrilling  as  any  man 
hunt  ci  fact  or  fiction. 


The  Urge 

Have  You  Ever  Pondered  Over  Fame,  Success?  What  Is 
hf  Can  It  Best  be  Achieved  by  Causing  Laughter  or  Tears? 

By  Maryland  Allen 


Illustrations  by  C. 

SHE  is  now  a  woman  ageless  because 
she  is  famous.  She  is  surrounded  by 
a  swarm  of  lovers  and  possesses  a 
great  many  beautiful  things.  She 
has  more  than  one  Ming  jar  in  the  library 
at  her  country  place;  yards  upon  yards  of 
point  de  Venise  in  her  top  bureau-drawer. 
She  b  able  to  employ  a  very  pleasant, 
wholesome  woman,  whose  sole  duty  it  b  to 
keep  her  clothes  in  order. 

She  wears  superb  clothes — the  last  word 
m  richness  and  the  elegance  of  perfection — 
clothes  that  no  man  can  declaim  over, 
stimulating  himself  the  while  with  shot 
after  shot  of  that  most  insidious  of  all  dope, 
self-pity.  You  see,  she  earns  them  all  her¬ 
self,  along  with  the  Ming  jars,  the  pwint 
de  Venise,  the  country  place  and  countless 
other  things.  She  is  the  funniest  woman 
m  the  world — not  in  her  press-agent’s 
imagination,  but  in  cold  sober  fact.  She 
can  make  anybody  laugh;  she  does  make 
everybody. 

Night  after  night  in  the  huge  public 
theatres  of  the  common  people;  in  the 
smaller  private  ones  of  the  commoner  rich; 
in  Greek  amphitheatres  where  the  laughter 
rolb  away  in  thunderous  waves  to  be 
echoed  back  by  distant  blue  hills;  in  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind;  in  convalescent 
wards;  everywhere,  every  time,  she  makes 
them  laugh.  The  day  laborer,  sodden  and 
desperate  from  too  much  class  legislation, 
the  ego  in  hb  cosmos  and  the  struggle  for 
cxbtence;  the  statesman,  fearful  of  losing 
votes,  rendered  blue  and  depressed  by  the 
unruliness  of  nations  and  all  the  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  horrors  that  lie  in  between — all  of 
these,  all  of  them,  she  makes  laugh.  She  b 
queen  of  the  profession  she  has  chosen — 
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unusual  for  one  of  her  sex.  She  b  the  fun¬ 
niest  woman  in  the  world. 

When  she  b  at  home — which  b  seldom — 
she  has  many  vbitors  and  strives,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  see  none  of  them. 

“You  know,  I  entertain  so  much,”  she 
pleads  in  that  vivid,  whimsical  way  of  hers 
that  holds  as  much  of  sadness  as  nurth. 

But  this  time,  it  being  so  early  in  the 
aftem<x)n,  she  was  caught  unawares. 

The  girls — they  were  nothing  but  girb, 
three  of  them — found  her  out  upon  the 
lawn,  sitting  on  a  seat  where  the  velvety 
green  turf  fell  away  in  a  steep  hillside,  and 
far  beneath  them  they  could  see  the  river 
moving  whitely  beyond  the  trees.  They 
halted  there  before  her,  happy  but  trem¬ 
bling,  giggling,  but  grave.  They  were  gasp¬ 
ing  and  incoherent,  full  of  apologies  and 
absurd  tremors.  It  had  taken  their  com¬ 
bined  week’s  savings  to  bribe  the  gardener. 
And  they  only  wanted  to  know  one  thing; 
How  had  she  achieved  all  this  fame  and 
splendor,  by  what  magic  process  had  she 
become  that  rarest  of  all  living  creatures, 
the  funniest  woman  in  the  world? 

It  was  an  easy  enough  question  to  ask 
and,  to  them,  hovering  twittering  upon 
high  heels  a  trifle  worn  to  one  side,  a  simple  ‘ 
one  for  her  to  answer.  She  looked  at  them 
in  that  humorous,  kindly  way  of  hers, 
looked  at  their  silly,  excited,  made-up  faces 
with  noses  sticking  out  stark,  like  handles, 
from  a  too-heavy  application  of  purplish-' 
white  powder.  Then  her  glance  traveled 
down  the  velvety  green  slope  to  the  bright 
river  glancing  and  leaping  beyond  the 
shady  trees. 

Did  she  think  of  that  other  girl?  Sitting 
there  with  that  strange  smile  upon  her  face. 
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the  smile  that  is  neither  mirth  nor  sadness, 
but  a  poignant,  haunting  compound  of 
both,  did  she  remember  her  and  the  Urge 
that  had  always  been  upon  her,  racking  her 
like  actual  pain,  driving  her  with  a  whip  of 
scorpions,  flaying  her  on  and  on  with  a  far 
more  vivid  sense  of  suffering  than  the  actual 
beatings  laid  on  by  her  mother’s  heavy 
hand,  the  thing  that  found  articulation  in 
the  words,  “I  must  be  famous,  I  must”? 

SHE  belonged  in  the  rear  of  a  batch  of  a 
dozen,  and  had  never  been  properly 
named.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
stockyards  on  the  dark  hour  when  she 
arriv^.  It  penetrated  even  to  the  small 
airless  chamber  where  she  struggled  for  her 
first  breath — one  of  a  “flat”  in  the  poorest 
tenement  in  the  worst  slum  in  Chicago. 
Huddled  in  smelly  rags  by  a  hastily  sum¬ 
moned  neighbor  from  the  floor  above,  the 
newcomer  raised  her  untried  voice  in  a  frail, 
reedy  cry.  Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the 
smeU  that  oozed  in  around  the  ti^tly 
closed  window  to  combat  the  foul  odors  of 
the  airless  room.  Whatever  it  was,  this 
protest  availed  her  nothing,  for  the  neigh¬ 
bor  hurriedly  dej>arted,  having  been  un¬ 
willing  from  the  first,  and  the  mother 
turned  away  and  lay  close  against  the 
stained,  discolored  wall,  too  apathetic,  too 
utterly  resigned  to  the  fate  life  had  meted 
out  to  her  to  accord  this  most  unwelcome 
baby  further  attention.  This  first  moment 
of  her  life  might  easily  serve  as  the  history 
of  her  babyhood. 

Her  faAer  was  also  indifferent.  He 
brought  home  his  money  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife— children  were  strictly  mme  of  his 
business.  Her  brothers  and  sisters,  each 
one  busily  and  fiercely  fending  for  himself, 
gave  no  attention  to  her  small  affairs. 

Tossed  by  the  careless  hand  of  Fate  into 
the  dark  sea  of  life  to  swim  or  perish,  she 
awoke  to  consciousness  with  but  one 
thought — ^food;  one  ruling  passion — to  get 
enough.  And  since,  in  her  habitual  half- 
starved  state,  all  food  looked  superlatively 
good  to  her,  cake  was  the  first  word  she 
learned  to  speak.  It  formed  her  whole 
vocabulary  for  a  surprisingly  long  time,  and 
Cake  was  the  only  name  she  was  ever 
known  by  in  her  family  circle  and  on  the 
street  that  to  her  ran  on  and  on  and  on  as 
narrow  and  dirty,  as  crowded  and  as  cruel 
as  where  it  passed  the  great  dilapidated  old 


rookery  that  held  the  four  dark  rooms  that 
she  caUed  home. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  her  life  was  sketchy. 
A  passionate  scramble  for  food,  beatings, 
tears,  slumber,  a  swift  transition  from  one 
childish  ailment  to  another  that  kept  her 
forever  out  of  reach  of  the  truant  officer. 

She  lay  upon  the  floor  in  a  little  dark  room, 
and  through  the  window  in  the  airless  air- 
shaft,  high  up  in  one  corner,  she  could  sec 
a  three-cornered  spot  of  light.  At  first 
she  wondered  what  it  was,  since  she  lived 
in  a  tenement,  not  under  the  sky.  Then 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  ball,  white  and 
luminous,  that  floated  remote  in  that  hi^ 
place  and  seemed  to  draw  her,  and  was 
som^iow  akin  to  the  queer,  gnawing  pain 
that  developed  about  that  time  breath 
her  breastbone.  It  was  all  inarticulate, 
queer  and  c(Mifused.  She  did  not  think, 
she  did  not  know  how.  She  only  felt  that 
queer  gnawing  beneath  her  breastbone,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  her  other  pains,  and  which 
she  ascribed  to  hunger,  and  saw  the  lovely, 
trembling  globe  of  light.  At  first  she  felt  it 
only  when  she  was  ill  and  lay  on  the  tiun- 
bled  floor  bed  and  Icxflced  up  through  the 
dark  window;  afterward  always  in  her 
dreams. 

After  she  passed  her  tenth  birthday  the 
ccHifu^on  within  her  seemed  to  settle  as 
the  queer  pain  increased,  and  she  began  to 
think,  to  wonder  what  it  could  be. 

A  year  or  two  later  her  father  died,  and 
as  she  was  the  only  child  over  whom  her 
mother  could  exercise  any  control,  the  re¬ 
peat  of  her  death  was  successfully  impressed 
upon  the  truant  officer,  so  that  she  might 
be  put  to  work  unhindered  to  help  the 
family  in  its  desperate  scramble  for  food, 
a  scramble  in  which  she  took  part  with 
vivid  earnestness.  She  was  hired  to  Mav¬ 
erick’s  to  wash  dishes. 

Maverick  was  a  Greek  and  kept  an  open- 
all-night  chop-house,  a  mean  hole  in  the 
wall  two  doors  from  the  corner,  where 
Cake’s  surpassing  thinness  made  her  in¬ 
valuable  at  the  sink.  Also  the  scraps  she 
carried  home  in  her  red,  water-puckered 
hands  helped  out  materially.  Then  her 
mother  took  a  boarder  and  rested  in  her 
endeavors,  feeling  she  had  performed  all 
things  well. 

This  boarder  was  a  man  with  a  past 
And  he  had  left  it  pretty  far  behind,  else  he 
had  never  rented  a  room  and  meals  frwn 
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the  mother  of  Cake.  In  this  boarder  drink 
and  debauchery  had  completely  beaten  out 
of  shape  what  had  once  been  a  very  noble 
figure  of  a  man.  His  body  was  shrunken 
and  trembling,  the  old,  ragged  clothes  he 
wore  flapped  about  him  like  the  vestments 
of  a  scarecrow.  His  cheeks  had  the  bruised 
congested  look  of  the  habitual  drinker,  his 
nose  seemed  a  toadstool  on  his  face  and 
his  red  eyes  were  almost  vanished  behind 
puffy,  purple,  pillow-like  lids.  His  voice 
was  husky  and  whfepering,  except  when  he 
raised  it.  Then  it  was  surprisingly  resonant 
and  mellow,  with  something  haunting  in  it 
like  the  echo  of  an  echo  of  a  very  moving 


hard  against  her  breast  she  found  relief  in 
words. 

“I  gotta  be  somebody,”  sobbed  the  child. 
“I  mus’  be  famous,  I  mus’!” 

She  arose  to  find  life  no  longer  a  confused 
struggle  for  food,  but  a  battle  and  a  march; 
a  battle  to  get  through  one  day  to  march 
on  to  the  next,  and  so  on  and  on  until,  in 
that  long  line  of  days  that  stretched  out 
ahead  of  her  like  chambers  waiting  to  be 
visited,  she  reached  the  one  where  rested 
Fame,  that  trembling,  luminous  globe  of 
beauty  it  was  so  vitally  necessary  for  her 
to  achieve.  “How  come  he  c’n  talk  like 
that?”  she  demanded  of  herself,  musing  on 


sweetness. 

One  night  Cake,  returning  all  weary  and 
played-out  from  dish-washing  at  Maver¬ 
ick’s,  heard  him  sp>eaking  in  this  loud  voice 
of  his,  pushed  the  door  open  a  crack  and 
peeked  in.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  evidently  sp>e£^ing  what  the 
child  called  to  herself  “a  piece.”  Her  big 
mouth  crooked  derisively  in  the  beginning 
of  what  is  now  her  famous  smile.  The 
lodger  went  on  sp)eaking,  being  fairly  well 
stimulated  at  the  time,  and  presently  Cake 
pushed  the  door  wider  and  crept  in  to  the 
dry-goods  box,  where  her  mother  always 
kept  a  candle,  and  sat  down. 

The  lodger  talked  on  and  on  while  Cake 
sat  rapt,  the  flickering  candle  in  her  hands 
throwing  strange  lights  and  shadows  upon 
her  gaunt  face.  How  was  she  to  know  she 
was  the  last  audience  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Shakespearian  actors  the  world  had  ever 
seen? 

It  was  a  grave  and  wondering  Cake  that 
crept  to  her  place  to  sleep  that  night  be¬ 
tween  her  two  older  sisters.  And  while 
they  ramped  against  her  and  chewed  and 
snorted  in  her  ears,  she  listened  all  over 
again  to  that  wonderful  voice  and  was 
awed  by  the  color  and  beauty  of  the  words 
that  it  had  spoken.  She  slept,  and  saw  be¬ 
fore  her  the  globe  of  light,  trembling  and 
luminous,  the  one  bright  thing  of  beauty 
her  life  had  ever  known,  that  seemed  to 
draw  her  up  from  darkness  slowly  and  with 
great  suffering.  Trembling  and  weeping 
she  awoke  in  the  dawn,  and  the  strange 
pam  that  had  tortured  her  so  much  and 
that  she  had  called  hunger  and  sought  to 
assuage  with  scraps  from  the  plates  that 
came  to  the  sink  at  Maverick’s,  became 
articulate  at  last.  With  her  hands  clasped 
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the  lodger’s  wonderful  exhibition  over  the 
greasy  dish-water  at  Maverick’s. 

AND  that  night  she  asked  him,  prefacing 
her  question  with  the  offering  of  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  lamb-chop.  Only  one  piece 
had  b^n  cut  from  it  since  the  purchaser,  at 
that  moment  apprised  by  Maverick  himself 
that  the  arrival  of  the  police  was  imminent, 
had  taken  a  hasty  departure. 

“Who  learned  you  to  talk  that-a-way?” 
demanded  Cake,  licking  a  faint,  far-away 
flavor  of  the  chop  from  her  long,  thin  fingers. 

The  lodger,  for  a  moment,  had  changed 
places  with  the  candle.  That  is  to  say,  he 
sat  upon  the  dry-goods  box,  the  candle 
burned  upon  the  floor.  And,  having  been 
most  unfortunate  that  day,  the  lodger  was 
tragically  sober.  He  bit  into  the  chop, 
voraciously,  like  a  dog,  with  his  broken 
discolored  teeth. 

“A  book  ‘learned’  me,”  he  said,  “and 
practise  and  experience — and  something 
else.”  He  broke  off  short.  “They  called  it 
genius  then,”  he  said  bitterly. 

Cake  took  a  short  step  forward.  That 
thing  beneath  her  prominent  breastbone 
p)ained  her  violently,  forced  her  on  to  speak. 

“You  learn  me,”  she  said. 

The  lodger  ceased  to  chew  and  stared, 
the  chop  bone  uplifted  in  his  dirty  hand. 
A  pupil  for  him! 

“You  want  to  do  this  perhaps,”  he  be¬ 
gan.  “Pray  do  not  mock  me;  I  am  a  very 
foolish,  fond  old  man - ” 

The  disreputable,  swollen-faced  lodger 
with  a  nose  like  a  poisoned  toadstool  van¬ 
ished.  Cake  saw  an  old,  white-haired  man, 
crazy  and  pitiful,  yet  bearing  himself 
grandly.  She  gasp^,  the  tears  flew  to  her 
eyes,  blinding  her.  The  lodger  laughed 


One  ni^lit  wken  slie  fek  Kereelf  Ju?f€t,  loft,  peMionete  and  beautiful,  ibe  beard  tbe 
lodger  eryinf:  “Stop — my  God.  stop!  How  do  you  tfet  tliat  way?" 


disagreeably,  he  was  gnawing  on  the  chop 
bone  again. 

“I  suppose,  you  think  because  you’ve 
found  me  here  it  is  likely  I’ll  teach  you — 
you!  You  starved  alley  cat!”  he  snarled. 

Cake  did  not  even  blink.  It  is  repetition 
that  dulls,  and  she  was  utterly  famihar 
with  abuse. 

“.\nd  supjx)se  I  did — ieam’  you,”  he 
sneered,  “what  would  you  do  with  it?” 

“I  would  be  famous,”  cried  Cake. 

Then  the  lodger  did  laugh,  looking  at  her 
with  his  head  hanging  down,  his  swollen 
face  all  creased  and  purple,  his  hair  stick¬ 
ing  up  rough  and  unkempt.  He  laughed, 
sitting  there  a  degraded,  debauched  ruin, 
looking  down  from  the  height  of  his  mem¬ 
ories  upon  the  gaunt,  unlovely  child  of  the 
slums  who  was  rendered  even  more  unlovely 
by  the  very  courage  that  kept  her  waiting 
b^ide  the  broken  door. 

“So  you  think  I  could  learn  you  to  be 
famous,  hey?”  Even  the  words  of  this  gut¬ 
ter  filth  he  sought  to  construe  into  some¬ 
thing  flattering  to  himself. 

C^e  nodded.  Really  she  had  not 
thoujd^t  of  it  that  way  at  all.  There  was 


no  thinking  connected  with  her  decisbn. 
The  dumb  hours  she  had  sp)ent  starmg  up 
the  air-shaft  had  resolved  Aemselves  wi^ 
the  p)assing  years  into  a  strange,  numb  will 
to  do.  There  was  the  light  and  she  must 
reach  it.  Indeed  the  Thing  there  behind 
the  narrow  walls  of  her  chest  gave  her  no 
alternative.  She  did  not  think  she  wanted 
to  be  an  actre^.  It  was  a  long  time  after 
that  before  she  knew  even  what  an  actress 
was.  She  did  not  know  what  the  lodger 
had  been.  No.  Instinctively,  groping  and 
inarticulate,  she  recognized  in  him  the  rags 
and  shreds  of  greatness,  knew  him  to  be  a 
one-time  dweller  in  that  temple  whither,  will¬ 
ing  or  not,  she  was  bound,  to  reach  it  or  to  die. 

The  lodger  looked  down  at  the  naked 
chop  bone  in  his  hand.  The  juicy,  broiled 
meat  was  comforting  to  his  outraged 
stomach.  Meat.  The  word  stood  out  in 
his  mind  to  be  instantly  followed  by  that 
other  word  that,  for  him,  had  spjelled  ruin, 
made  him  a  ragged  panhandler,  reduced 
him  to  living  among  tJie  pxwrest  and  most 
hopieless.  Drink!  He  raised  his  head  and 
eyed  Cake  with  crafty  calculation. 

“What  will  you  pay  me  for  such 
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teaching?”  he  demanded,  and  looked  down 
again  at  the  bone. 

WTiat  he  did  in  the  end,  Cake  herself  was 
satisfied  came  to  him  afterward.  At  first 
he  was  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  and  drink — more  especially  the 
drink— at  the  cost  of  the  least  possible 
effort  to  himself. 

Cake  saw  the  look,  and  she  knew.  She 
even  smiled  a  little  in  the  greatness  of  her 
relief.  She  saw  she  had  been  right  to  bring 
the  chop,  and  appreciated  that  her  progress 
along  the  road  to  fame  would  be  as  slow  or 
fast  as  she  could  procure  food  for  him  in 
lesser  or  larger  quantities. 

“I’ll  bring  you  eats,”  she  said  cunningly, 
“From  Maverick’s,”  she  added.  By  which 
she  meant  the  eats  would  be  “has-b^ns” — 
distinctly  second-class,  quite  possibly  third, 
r  The  lodger  nodded.  “And  booze,”  he 
put  in,  watching  her  face. 

“And  booze,”  Cake  assented. 

So  the  bargain  was  struck  in  a  way  that 
worked  the  most  cruel  hardship  on  the  girl. 
Food  she  could  steal  and  did,  blithely 
enough,  since  she  had  no  monitor  but  the 
lure  of  brightness  and  that  Thing  within 
her  breast  that  hotly  justified  the  theft  and 
only  urged  her  on.  But  booze  was  a  very 
different  proposition.  It  was  impossible 
j  to  steal  booze — even  a  little.  To  secure 

t  booze  she  was  forced  to  offer  money.  Now 
what  money  Cake  earned  at  Maverick’s 
her  mother  snatched  from  her  hand  before 
she  was  well  within  the  door.  If  she  held 
out  even  a  dime,  she  got  a  beating.  And 
Cake’s  mother,  in  the  later  years  of  her 
life,  besides  being  a  clever  evader  of  the 
police  and  the  truant  officer,  developed 
into  a  beater  of  parts.  Broken  food  the 
child  offered  in  abundance  and  piteous 
hope.  But  the  lodger  was  brutally  indif- 
I  ferent. 

*  “Food,”  he  scoffed.  “Why,  it  says  in 
the  Bible — you  never  heard  of  the  Bible, 
hey?”  Cake  shook  her  tangled  head. 

“No?  Well,  it’s  quite  a  Book,”  com- 
I  mented  the  lodger.  He  had  been  fortunate 
I,  that  day  and  was,  for  him,  fairly  intoxi- 
I  cated.  “And  it  says  right  in  there — and 
some  consider  that  Bcx)k  an  authority — 
I  man  can  not  live  by  food  alone.  Drink — I 
1  drink  when  I  have  occasion,  and  sometimes 
when  I  have  no  occasion —  Don’t  you 
know  what  drink  is,  alley-cat?  Very  well, 
■  then,  wine  is  wont  to  show  the  mind  of 
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man  and  you  won’t  see  mine  until  you  bring 
me  booze.  Get  out!” 

And  Cake  got  out.  Also,  being  well 
versed  in  a  very  horrid  wisdom,  she  took 
the  food  with  her.  This  was  hardly  what 
the  lodger  had  e.xjjected,  and  I  think  what 
respect  he  was  capable  of  sprouted  for  her 
then. 

Behind  a  screen  of  barrels  in  the  comer  of 
the  alley.  Cake  ate  the  broken  meats  her¬ 
self,  taking  what  comfort  she  could,  and 
pondering  the  while  the  awful  problem  of 
securing  the  booze,  since  she  must  be  taught 
and  since  the  lodger  moved  in  her  sphere 
as  the  only  available  teacher. 

There  was  a  rush  up  the  alley  past  her 
hiding-place,  a  shout  and  the  savage  thud 
of  blows.  Very  cautiously,  as  became  one 
wise  in  the  ways  of  life  in  that,  place.  Cake 
jjeered  around  a  barrel.  She  saw  Red  Dan, 
who  sold  papers  in  front  of  Jere  Dooley’s 
place,  thoroughly  punishing  another  and 
much  larger  boy.  The  bigger  boy  was 
crying. 

“Anybody  c’n  sell  pi’j)ers,”  shouted  Red 
Dan,  pounding  the  information  home 
bloodily.  “You  hear  me? — anybody!” 

Cake  crept  out  of  her  hiding-place  on  the 
opposite  side.  She  did  not  care  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  bigger  boy,  though  she  re¬ 
spected  Red  Dan  the  more.  She  knew 
where  the  money  was  going  to  come  from  to 
buy  the  lodger’s  booze.  It  meant  longer 
hours  for  her;  it  meant  care  to  work  only 
out  of  school  hours;  it  meant  harder  knocks 
than  even  she  had  experienced;  it  meant  a 
fatigue  there  were  no  words  to  describe 
even  among  the  beautiful,  wonderful,  color¬ 
ful  ones  the  lodger  taught  her.  But  she 
sold  the  jjapers  and  she  purchased  the  booze. 

Her  mother  did  not  know  where  she  spent 
this  extra  time.  She  did  not  care  since  the 
money  came  in  from  Maverick’s  steadily 
each  week.  Neither  did  the  lodger  care 
how  the  booze  was  procured;  the  big  thing 
to  him  was  that  it  came. 

At  first  these  lessons  were  fun  for  him; 
the  big,  gawky,  half-starved,  overworked 
child  seeing  so  vividly  in  pictures  all  that 
he  told  her  in  words.  Full-fed  on  the 
scraps  from  Maverick’s — ^he  was  no  longer 
fastidious — well  stimulated  by  the  drink 
she  brought,  he  took  an  ugly  sort  of  de¬ 
graded  pleasure  in  posturing  before  her, 
acting  as  he  alone  could  act  those  most 
wonderful  of  all  plays,  watching  with 


hateful,  sardonic  amusement  the  light  and 
shadow  of  emotion  upon  her  dirty  face. 
Oh,  he  was  a  magician,  no  doubt  at  all  of 
that!  Past  master  in  the  rare  art  of  a  true 
genius,  that  of  producing  illusion. 

Then  he  would  make  Cake  try,  rave 
at  her,  curse  her,  strike  her,  kill  himself 
laughing,  drink  some  more  and  put  her  at 
it  again. 

Night  after  night,  almost  comatose  from 
the  fatigue  of  a  day  that  b^an  while  it  was 
still  dark,  she  carried  a  heaped-up  plate 
and  a  full  bottle  to  the  lodger’s  room  and 
sat  down  upon  the  dry-goods  box  with  the 
candle  beside  her  on  the  floor.  And,  having 
thus  secured  her  welcome,  night  after  night 
she  walked  with  him  among  that  greatest 

all  throngs  of  soldiers  and  lovers,  kings  and 
cardinals,  queens,  prostitutes  and  thieves. 

If  the  liquor  was  short  in  the  bottle  a 
dime’s  worth,  the  lesson  was  curtailed.  At 
first  Cake  tried  to  coax  him.  “Aw,  c’mon, 
yuh  Romeo  on  th’  street  in  Mantua.” 

But  the  lodger  was  never  so  drunk  that 
he  made  the  s%htest  concession. 

“Yes,  I’m  Romeo  all  right — the  lad’s 
there,  never  fear,  gutter-snipe.  But — the 
bottle  b  not  full.” 

After  that  she  never  attempted  to  change 
hb  ruling.  She  was  letter  perfect  in  the 
bitter  lesson,  and  if  the  sale  of  pap>ers  did 
not  bring  in  enough  to  fill  the  bottle,  she 
accepted  the  hard  fact  with  the  calm  of 
great  determination  and  did  not  go  near 
the  lodger’s  room,  but  went  to  bed  instead. 

Perhaps  it  was  these  rare  occasions  of 
rest  that  kept  her  alive. 

After  the  lodger  had  been  teaching  her 
for  several  years  her  mother  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  p>otters’  field.  Cake  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  two  rooms  of  the  wretched  flat, 
and  no  word  of  hb  landlady’s  demise  reached 
the  lodger’s  drink-dulled  ears.  Otherwise 
Cake  feared  he  might  depart,  taking  with 
him  her  one  big  chance  to  reach  the  light. 
You  see,  she  did  not  know  the  lodger. 
Things  might  have  been  different  if  she  had. 
But  he  was  never  a  human  being  to  her, 
even  after  she  knew  the  truth;  only  a 
symbol,  a  means  to  the  great  end. 

Her  brothers  went  away — to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  and  other  places.  One  b”^  one  the 
flood  of  life  caught  her  sbters  and  swept 
them  out,  she  did  not  know  to  what.  She 
never  even  wondered.  She  had  not  been 


taught  to  care.  She  had  never  been  tau^t 
anything.  The  knowledge  that  she  must 
be  famous  danced  through  her  dreams  like 
a  will-o’-the-wbp;  had  grown  within  her  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  pain  that  never  ceased; 
only  eased  a  little  as  she  strove  mightily 
toward  the  goal. 

So  she  still  sold  papers,  a  homely,  gawky, 
long-legged  girl  in  ragged  clothes  much  too 
small  for  her,  and  slaved  at  Maverick’s  for 
the  lodger’s  nightly  dole  that  he  might 
teach  her  and  she  be  famous. 

At  first  he  was  keen  on  the  meat  and 
drink — more  especially  the  drink.  Later, 
gradually,  a  change  came  over  him.  Only 
Cake  did  not  notice  thb  change.  She  was 
too  set  on  being  taught  so  she  could  beccune 
famous.  At  first  the  lodger  was  all  oaths 
and  blows  with  ^outs  of  fierce,  derisive 
laughter  intermingled. 

“My  God!”  he  would  cry.  “If  Noyes 
could  only  see  thb — if  he  only  could!” 

Thb  Noyes,  it  appeared,  was  a  man  he 
furiously  despised.  When  he  was  m  the 
third  stage  of  drunkenness  he  would  never 
teach  Cake,  but  would  only  abuse  hb 
enemies,  and  thb  Noyes  invarbbly  came 
in  for  a  fearful  shower  of  epithets.  It  was 
he,  as  Cake  heard  it,  sitting  huddled  on  the 
old  dry-goods  box,  the  candle  casting 
strange  shadows  into  her  gaunt,  unchikl- 
like  face,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  lodger’s 
downfall.  But  for  Noyes — ^with  a  blasting 
array  of  curses  before  the  name — he  would 
now  have  what  Cake  so  ardently  strove 
for:  Fame.  But  for  Noyes  he  would  be 
acting  in  hb  own  theatre,  riding  m  hb  own 
limousine,  wearing  hb  own  diamonds,  en- 
.  tertaining  hb  own  friends  upon  hb  own 
gold  plate. 

When  he  was  still  too  sober  to  take  a 
really  vital  interest  in  the  teaching,  he  was 
a  misanthrope,  bitter  and  brutal,  with  an 
astonishing  conunand  of  the  most  terrible 
words.  At  these  times  he  made  the  gravest 
charges  against  Noyes;  charges  for  which 
the  man  should  be  made  accountable,  even 
to  such  a  one  as  the  lodger.  One  evenii^ 
Cake  sat  watching  him,  waiting  for  thb 
mood  to  pass  so  that  the  teaching  might  begm. 

“If  I  was  youse,”  she  said  at  l^t,  “and 
hated  a*  guy  like  youse  do  thb  Noyes,  I’d 
fetch  ’im  a  insult  that’d  get  under  hb  skb 
right.  I’d  make  evens  wit’  ’im,  I  would, 
not  jes’  talk  about  it.” 

“Oh,  you  would!”  remarked  the  lodger. 
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He  to(^  a  long  pull  at  the  bottle.  “You 
be  Queen  Katherine,  you  aOey-cat.” 

So  the  nightly  teaching  began  with  the 
accompaniment  of  curses,  blows  and 
sboats  of  brutal  laughter.  But  when  it 
was  arer  and  the  lodger  was  sinking  to  the 
third  stage  that  came  inevitably  with  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  he  kept  lotting  at  his 
pnpil  queerly. 

“Oh,  you  would!  Oh,  you  would,  would 
yon?'’  He  said  it  over  and  over  again. 
“Oh,  you  would,  would  you?” 

after  that  he  was  changed  by  the 
leaven  of  hate  her  suggestion  had  started 
working  in  him.  For  one  thing,  he  took  a 
far  greater  interest  in  the  teaming  for  its 
own  sake.  Of  that  modi  the  girl  herself 
was  thankfully  aware.  And  she  thought, 
Cake  did,  that  the  dull  husk  of  self  was 
weving  away  from  that  part  of  her  destined 
to  be  bmous,  wearing  away  at  last.  The 
lodger’s  curses  changed  in  tone  as  the 
ni^ts  filed  past,  the  blows  diminished,  the 
laughter  became  far  more  frequent. 

CAKE,  as  rapM<By  reaching  the  end  of  her 
girlhood  as  the  lodger  was  nearing  the 
limits  of  his  drink-sapped  strength,  re¬ 
doubled  her  efforts.  It  was  very  plain 
to  her  that  he  could  not  live  much  longer; 
death  in  delirium  tremens  was  inevitable. 
After  that,  she  decided,  school  would  not 
keep,  and  she  must  try  her  fortune. 

Then  one  ni^t  in  the  midst  of  the  potion 
scene  when  ^e  felt  hersdf  Juliet,  soft, 
passionate  and  beautiful,  far  away  in  the 
had  of  tragk  romance,  she  heard  the 
lodger  crying: 

“Stop — my  God,  stop!  How  do  you  get 
that  way?  Don’t  y'ou  know  there’s  a  limit 
to  human  endurance,  alley-cat?” 

He  was  fairly  toppling  from  the  dry-goods 
box.  His  eyes  were  popping  from  his  head, 
and  in  the  flickering  candleli^t  his  face 
looked  strained  and  queer.  In  after  life 
she  became  very  familiar  with  that  expres¬ 
sion;  she  saw  it  on  all  types  of  faces.  In 
fact,  she  came  to  expect  to  see  it  there. 
But  she  did  not  know  how  to  analyze  it 
then.  She  glimpsed  it  only  as  a  tribute  to 
her  performance,  so  immense  that  she  had 
to  be  halted  in  the  middle,  and  felt  corre- 
^ndingly  elated.  She  was  exactly  right 
in  her  deductk>n.  But  Cake  and  the  lodger 
•dvanced  along  very  different  lines  of 
thought. 
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The  next  night  he  was  shaky,  came  all 
too  quickly  to  the  teaching  period  and  left 
it  as  speedily.  Then  he  retired  to  the  flock 
mattress  in  the  comer  of  the  room  and 
called  Cake  to  bring  the  candle. 

“I’ve  an  idea  I’m  going  to  leave  you, 
gutter-snipe,”  he  said,  “and  I  doubt  if  I 
ever  see  you  again.  The  end  of  life  cancels 
all  bands.  Ai^  the  one  that  bound  you  to 
me,  alley-cat,  was  very  material,  very 
material  indeed.  The  kiinl  that  runs  easily 
in  and  out  of  a  black  bottle.”  He 
laughed. 

“You  Shakspearian  actress!”  He  laughed 
again,  longer  this  time.  “But  I  have  not 
forgotten  you,”  he  resumed.  “In  addition 
to  all  that  I  have  taught  you,  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  something.  Here,”  he  fumbled 
out  a  square  envelop  and  Cake  took  it 
between  her  hands.  “Take  that  to  the 
address  written  on  it,”  said  the  lodger, 
“and  see  what  the  gentleman  does.”  He 
began  to  laugh  again. 

“Noyes — ”  he  cried  and  broke  off  to 
curse  feebly  but  vt^bly.  Cake  did  not 
even  glance  in  his  direction.  She  went 
away  out  of  the  room  too  utterly  stunned 
with  fatigue  to  look  at  the  letter  in  her 
dingy  hand. 

The  next  morning  the  lodger  was  dead. 
He  was  buried  in  the  potters’  field  quite 
near  his  old  landlady. 

This  second  funeral,  such  as  it  was,  closed 
the  shelter  that  Cake,  for  want  of  a  more 
fitting  name,  had  called  home.  She  de¬ 
cided  to  put  all  her  years  of  bitterly 
acquired  kaming  to  the  test.  And  as  she 
best  knew  what  she  had  bought  and  paid 
for  it,  she  felt  she  could  not  fail.  She 
unfolded  from  a  scrap  of  newspaper  the 
envelope  presented  her  by  the  lodger  and 
carefully  studied  the  address. 

Cake  could  both  read  and  write,  ha\nng 
acquired  these  arts  from  a  waiter  at 
Maverick’s,  who  also  helped  her  steal  the 
broken  meats  with  which  she  secured  her 
artistic  education.  And,  watching  the 
steady  disappearance  of  the  food,  this 
waiter  marveled  that  she  got  no  fatter  as 
she  grew  upward,  hovering  about  in  hop>e 
of  beaming  her  lover  if  she  ever  did.  But 
even  if  that  mirade  had  ever  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  hdpful  waiter  would  still  have 
waited.  Cake’s  conceptioo  of  a  real  lady 
was  Queen  Katkerme,  Cleopatrm  her  dream  of 
a  dimgerous,  fascinating  one.  And  what 
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chance  in  the  world  for  either  with  a  waiter? 

Cake  read  the  name  and  address  upon 
the  envelope  freely  as  the  hopeful  bread- 
caster  had  taught  her:  Arthur  Payson 
Noyes,  National  Theatre.  With  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  disjmtch  that  characterized  her, 
she  went  to  that  place.  To  the  man  re¬ 
posing  somnolently  in  the  broken  old  chair 
beside  the  door  she  said  she  had  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Noyes.  The  doorkeeper  saw  it  was 
a  large,  swanking  envelope  with  very  pwlite 
writing.  He  straighten^  up  in  the  chair 
long  enough  to  p>ass  her  in,  and  then 
slumped  down  again*. 

CAKE  found  herself  in  a  queer,  bamlike 
place,  half  room  and  half  hallway,  feebly 
illumined  by  a  single  electric  bulb  suspended 
above  the  door.  Very  composedly  she 
looked  about  her.  K  Mr.  Arthur  Noyes 
lived  in  this  place,  he  was  one  of  her  own 
kind  and  there  was  no  need  for  any  palpi¬ 
tation  on  her  part.  Anyway  she  was  look¬ 
ing  solely  for  her  chance  to  become  famous 
and  she  brought  to  this  second  stage  of  her 
search  the  same  indifference  to  externals, 
the  same  calm,  unfaltering  courage  as  she 
had  to  the  first. 

“Now  then,”  said  a  voice  briskly.  “Say 
what  you  want.  We  have  not  advertised 
for  any  extra  pjeople.  At  least — not  this 
year.” 

A  short,  stout  man  emerged  from  the 
shadows.  He  was  very  blond,  with  his 
hair  cut  snapper,  and  his  pale  eyes  popped 
perpetual  astonishment.  She  returned  his 
look  steadily  and  well.  She  knew  she  was 
bom  to  be  famous,  and  fame  has  a  certain 
beauty  of  dignity  utterly  lacking  in  mere 
success. 

“I  am  not  an  extra  person,”  she  replied. 
“I  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Noyes,”  and  she 
displayed  once  more  the  large,  square  en¬ 
velope,  her  legacy  from  the  lodger,  the  knife 
with  which  she  proposed  to  shuck  from  its 
rough  shell  that  oyster,  the  world. 

The  man  looked  even  more  astonished, 
if  the  thing  could  have  been  accomplished, 
and  regarded  her  keenly — stared. 

“Come  this  way,”  he  said. 

Cake  followed  him  along  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  that  turned  off  to  the  right,  down  five 
steps,  across  a  narrow  entry,  up  three 
more  steps — although  it  seems  quite  silly, 
she  never  in  her  life  forgot  the  odd  number 
of  those  worn  steps — and  halted  before  a 


closed  door.  On  this  the  fat  man  knocked 
once  and  opened  immediately  without  wait-  I 
ing. 

“Some  one  I  think  you’ll  see,”  he  said, 
standing  between  Cake  and  the  interior. 
There  came  to  her  a  murmur  over  his  | 
chunky  shoulder. 

“She  has  a  letter  from  - ”  The  fat 

man  dropped  his  voice  and  mumbled. 
“Positive,”  he  said,  aloud,  after  a  pause 
broken  only  by  the  vague  murmur  within 
the  room.  “I’d  know  his  fist  anywhere. 
Yes.”  Then  he  pushed  the  door  open  wide, 
stood  aside  and  looked  at  Cake.  “Walk 
in,”  he  said. 

She  did  so.  Beautifully.  Poems  have 
been  written  about  her  walk.  Two 
kinds. 

The  room  she  entered  was  square,  with 
concrete  floor  and  rough  walls.  But  Cake 
did  not  notice  the  room  for  three  reasons: 
The  rug  on  the  floor,  four  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  the  man  who  looked  at  her  as 
she  entered. 

They  gazed  at  each  other.  Cake  and  this 
man,  with  sudden,  intense  concentratkm. 
He  was  a  genius  in  his  line,  she  as  surely 
one  in  hers.  And,  instinctively,  to  that 
strange,  bright  flame  each  rendered  instant 
homage,  ^^at  he  saw  he  described  Ion; 
afterward  when  a  million  voices  were 
vociferously  raised  in  a  million  different 
descriptions.  What  she  saw  she  likened 
in  her  mind  to  a  dark  sheath  from  which  a 
sword  flashed  gloriously.  That  sword  was 
his  soul. 

“He  says  your  name  is  Plain  Cake-^s 
that  true?”  He  referred  to  the  lodger’s 
letter  held  op>en  in  his  hand,  and  by  that 
she  knew  he  was  Arthur  Noyes.  And  great 
That  last  she  had  not  needed  any  telling. 

“Yes,”  she  replied. 

“He  says  you  are  the  right  Shake¬ 
spearian  actress  for  me,”  Noyes  referred 
to  the  letter  again.  “Do  you  know  Shake¬ 
speare?” 

“All  the  way,”  said  Cake.  It  was  not 
quite  the  answer  Queen  Katherine  might 
have  made,  perhaps,  but  her  manner  was 
perfect. 

“Come  here — ”  he  pointed  to  the  center 
of  the  rapturous  rug — “and  do  the  potion 
scene  for  me.”  Cake  stepped  forward. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  her.  If  so  you  know  that  to  step  forward 
is  her  only  preparation.  She  was  poised, 
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she  was  gone.  Then  suddenly  she  heard  the 
lodger’s  voice  crying: . 

“Stop— my  Ciod,  stop!  How  do  you  get 
that  way?  Don’t  you  know  there’s  a  limit 
to  human  endurance,  alley-cat?” 

She  broke  off,  staring  confusedly  into 
space  just  the  height  of  his  debauched  old 
figure  crouching  on  the  dry-goods  box.  Then 
with  swift  realization  of  her  surroundings, 
her  i^on  cleared.  It  was  the  fat  man  in 
the  cfaedced  suit  she  saw  leaning  helplessly 
against  the  closed  door.  His  jaw  sagged, 
his  eyes  were  frightfully  popp^  his  face 
wore  the  same  strained,  queer  look  she  had 
(Ywii;  to  see  SO  often  on  the  lodger’s,  and  be 
made  weak  little  flapping  gestures  with  his 
hands. 

Cake  looked  then  at  Arthm  Noyes.  His 
face  was  white  as  the  letter  in  his  hand,  hb 
dark  eyes  were  dilated  with  a  look  of  dread¬ 
ful  suffering,  the  numb,  unconscious  reac¬ 
tion  of  one  who  has  received  a  mortal  blow. 

“Come  here,  Crum,”  he  cried  as  if  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  And  Crum 
fairly  tottered  forward. 

“What  do  you  make  of  this?”  asked 
Noyes,  while  Cake  stood  and  listened. 

“I— I — ”  stammered  Crum  exhaustedly. 
“My  God,”  he  groaned,  “it’s  too  much  for 
me.  And  training!” 

“Oh,  trained,”  Cake  heard  Noyes  say. 
“Such  training  as  only  he  could  give.  Years 
of  it,  that’s  plain.  And  then  to  send  her  to 
me.  A  Shakespearian  actress  for  me!  To 
insult  me  like  that - ” 

“It’s  too  much  for  me.  Boss,”  said  Crum 
again.  “Still —  Oh — oh  my!”  His  back 
was  turned,  but  Cake  saw  his  whole  body 
shake. 

“Tdephone  Meier,”  exclaimed  Noyes 
suddenly. 

“Meier?”  Crum  became  immediately 
composed,  and  Cake  saw  that  he  was  tre¬ 
mendously  surprised.  “You  don’t  mean 
that  you’re  going  to —  After  this?  Why, 
she’s  in  the  ^ow.  Look  at  her.  It’s  per¬ 
fect!” 

And  they  both  turned  and  looked  at  Cake 
standmg  unconscious  and  serene  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  You  who  have  seen 
her  know  just  how  perfect  the  pose  was. 

“It  is  perfect,”  Noyes  said.  “I’d  be  a 
pretty  poor  sport  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
flat”  Then  his  voice  dropped  and  Cake 
only  caught  snatches  here  and  there. 

.  .  .  such  genius  .  .  .  once  in  a  centiuy 
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.  .  .  get  even  with  him  in  a  way  he  least 
expects  .  .  .  wipe  off  the  slate  entirely  .  .  • 
no  comeback  to  my  play-  ...  let  him  see 
that  for  himself.  Call  Meier.”  Then  he 
turned  to  Cake. 

“Sit  down,  please,”  he  said  courteously. 
“I  have  sent  for  a  man  who  may  give  you  an 
engagement.” 

She  returned  his  gaze  so  quietly  that  he 
was  puzzled.  About  her  was  neither  ner¬ 
vous  anticipation  nor  flighty  vivacity.  The 
actions  of  her  audience  of  two  left  her  in¬ 
curious  and  calm.  You  see,  she  was  used 
to  the  lodger.  Also  ^  had  worked  to  be 
famous  so  long  that  all  the  flowery  borders 
of  self  were  worn  down  to  the  keen  edge  of 
doing.  Of  Plain  Cake  she  thought  not  at 
aU.  But  then,  she  never  had.  Only  of  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  passage  that  now 
loomed  so  bright  to  her  watching  eyes. 

IT  SEEMED  only  a  minute  before  Noyes 
spoke  again.  “This  is  Mr.  Meier.”  He 
r^arded  her  shrewdly  all  the  time. 

Cake  bowed  to  Mr.  Meier,  a  fat,  gaudy 
gentleman  with  thick,  hairy  hands.  And 
Mr.  Meier  looked  at  Noyes  and  shook  his 
head.  She  realized  they  had  already  been 
talking  together. 

“Never  before,”  Mr.  Meier  said. 

“If  you  will  repeat  the  potion  scene,” 
Arthur  Noyes  suggested.  “This  time,  I 
trust,  you  will  not  be  interrupted,”  he 
added  politely. 

And  Cake  stepped  once  more  into  that 
rich  orgy  of  emotion.  This  time,  though 
dimly  aware  of  noise  and  a  confusion  of 
shouting,  she  carried  the  scene  through  to 
the  end.  “Romeo,  I  come!  This  do  I  drink 
to  thee.”  She  lay  for  a  moment  where  she 
had  fallen  close  to  the  heavenly  colors  of  the 
rug. 

“Goo-hood  Gaw-hud!”  gasped  Mr.  Meier, 
and  Cake  sat  up. 

She  saw  he  was  rather  collapsed  upon  a 
chair  near  which  he  had  been  standing  up 
when  she  began.  His  fat  face  was  purple, 
and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  But  Arthur 
Noyes  had  not  changed.  White,  with  that 
look  of  mortal  hurt,  he  still  stood  straight 
and  slim  against  the  table. 

“You  can  not  offer  her  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  week  to  begin,”  he  said  with  the 
same  air  of  being  alone  with  Mr.  Meier. 

“No,  oh  no,  no,  no,  no!”  sighed  Mr. 
Meier,  wiping  his  eyes. 
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He  rose  and  bowed  to  Cake  with  the 
queerest  respect,  still  wiping  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  thick  hairy  hands.  It  was 
a  striking  commentary  up)on  her  years  of 
training  that  both  of  these  men,  successful 
from  long  and  hard  experience,  p>aid  her 
the  compliment  of  thinking  her  an  old  hand 
at  the  game. 

“Mine  is  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Miss,” 
said  Meier.  “You  should  be  there  to-night 
by  seven  o’clock.  It  ain’t  necessary  we 
should  rehearse.  No,  oh  no,  no,  no,  no! 
And  now,  perhaps — ”  he  looked  her  up  and 
down,  oddly —  “perhaps  I  can  take  you  to 
your — hotel?” 

Cake  looked  him  back  serene  in  her  belief 
in  what  the  lodger  had  taught  her. 

“I’ll  be  there  at  seven,”  she  said.  “No, 
thank  you.”  She  walked  out  and  across 
into  a  small  p>ark  where  she  sat  until  the  ap>- 
peinted  time. 

Then  she  went  to  the  stage  entrance  of 
the  Imp)erial  Theatre,  presented  the  card 
Mr.  Meier  had  given  her  and  entered.  Once 
inside  she  was  taken  to  a  dressing-room  by  a 
fat,  comfortable,  middle-aged  woman  who 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her.  After  a  very 
short  and,  to  Cake,  tranquil  p)eriod,  Mr. 
Meier  bustled  in. 

“Of  course.  Miss,  you  know  this  is  a 
Revue,”  he  explained,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  a  deference  that  Cake  shed  utterly,  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  know  it  was  there. 

She  nodded,  accepting  his  statement. 
“We  make  ’em  laugh  here,”  said  Mr.  Meier. 
Again  Cake  nodded;  she  knew  exactly  as 
much  about  the  show  as  she  did  before. 
“You  close  the  second  act;  it’s  the  best  place 
for  you.  Leafy,  here,  will  help  you  dress.” 

Cake  sat  still  while  Leafy  dressed  her, 
very  hushed  and  still.  The  light  blazed  so 
near  after  all  these  hard,  lean  years  of  pur¬ 
suit,  years  in  which  the  little  affairs  of  life, 
like  the  business  of  growing  from  a  child  to  a 
woman,  had  simply  passed  her  by.  Of  that 
Urge  to  be  famous  she  was  even  more  bum- 
ingly  aware,  herself  she  did  not  know  at  all. 

Mr.  Meier  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 
His  fat  face  was  pjale  and  sweating,  he 
seemed  almost  awestruck  by  Cake’s  calm. 
He  drew  her  out  of  the  dressing-room  and 
through  a  crowd  of  p)eople,  men  and  women 
with  pjainted  faces,  some  beautifully,  some 
extravagantly  and  strangely  dressed.  They 
all  star^.  One  woman  shook  her  head.  A 


man  said:  “Search  me!  I  never  saw Im 
before.” 

Then  Mr.  Meier  thrust  her  out  in  the  face 
of  a  bright  light.  “Begin,”  he  said  hoars^. 
“Walk  over  there  and  begin.” 

Quietly  Cake  obeyed.  She  had  walked 
right  into  the  bright  light  that  had  drawn 
her  so  hard  and  so  long.  Of  course  it  was 
time  for  her  to  begin.  And  with  this  bright 
light  in  her  face,  which  soon  became  to  her 
the  candle  in  that  dark  room  left  so  far  tx- 
hind,  she  fared  away  to  the  magic  land  d 
beautiful  make-believe. 

And  only  when  JtUiet,  that  precockm 
child,  sank  down  pwisoned  did  she  becone 
aware  of  the  uproar  about  her.  The  shouts 
of  the  lodger,  “Stop) — my  God,  stop!  How  ' 
do  you  get  that  way?”  augmented  a  millkm 
times.  It  was  this  she  heard. 

Slowly  Cake  lifted  herself  on  her  hands, 
dazedly  she  pjeered  through  the  heart  of  the 
great  light  that  had  caused  her  such  suffer¬ 
ing  and  that  she  had  followed  faithfully  so 
bitterly  long.  On  the  other  side  she  saw 
faces,  rows  and  rows  of  them  mounting  up 
to  the  very  roof.  Faces  laughing;  faces 
convulsed,  streaming  with  tears;  faces  with 
eyes  fixed  and  wearing  that  same  queo:, 
strained  look  she  had  noticed  before;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  faces  topping  each  other  in  semicir¬ 
cular  rows,  all  different  but  all  alike  in  that 
they  were  all  laughing. 

She  rose  to  her  knees  and  rested  there  on 
all  fours — staring. 

Laughter!  A  great  clapping  of  hands 
rolled  about  her  like  thunder,  dying  down 
and  rising  again  to  even  greater  volulll^ 
Cries  of  “Go  on,”  assailed  her  ears,  mmgled 
with,  “Stop,  stop!  I  can’t  bear  it!” 

The  curtain  fell  before  her,  blotting  out 
the  vision  of  those  faces,  making  the  uprotr 
slightly  dimmer.  Mr.  Meier  advanced  and 
lifted  her  to  her  feet.  He  moved  weakly, 
exhausted  with  mirth. 

“Even  Noyes,”  he  gaspied.  “He— he 
can’t  help  it.  Oh,  my  goo-hood  Gaw- 
hud!” 

Cake  looked  away  from  him  to  the  mtn 
and  women  that  thronged  about  her.  The 
same  faces  that  had  turned  to  her  such  a 
short  while  ago;  but  now,  how  different! 

“Oh,  don’t  criticise,”  one  woman  cried. 
“Hand  it  to  her!  She  can’t  be  beat.  She’s 
the  one  that  comes  once  in  a  century  to  show 
the  rest  of  us  what  really  can  be  done.” 

“Meier,”  shouted  a  man.  “Meier — she’ll 
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have  to  go  back,  Meier;  she’s  stopped  the 
show.” 

Quiet  and  very  still  Cake  drew  away. 

IT  SEEMED  to  her  only  a  moment  later 
that  Leafy  touched  her  arm. 

“Mr.  Meier  has  taken  a  suite  for  you  here 
in  this  hotel,”  she  said.  “Can’t  you  eat  a 
little.  Miss?” 

Eat?  She  had  never  had  enough  to  eat  in 
her  life.  Her  life?  She  had  spent  her  life 
securing  food  for  the  lodger  that  he  might 
teach  her  to  be  famous.  Leafy  lifted  the 
spoon  of  hot  soup  to  her  lips  and  immedi¬ 
ately  she  drank — she  who  had  never  had 
enough  to  eat  in  her  life.  Morsel  by  morsel 
from  the  bountifully  filled  table  the  kindly  • 
dresser  fed  her.  Obediently  she  ate,  and 
the  hot,  rich  food  stimulated  her  to  swifter, 
more  agonizing  thought. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  Arthur 
Noyes  standing  with  his  back  against  a 
clo^  door.  She  read  pity  in  his  eyes,  com¬ 
prehension,  great  wonder  and  what  she  did 
not  know  then  was  the  love  that  came  to  a 
rare  perfection  between  them  and  has  never 
faded.  And  has  no  place  in  this  story. 

“Will  you  tell  me,”  he  said,  “what  your 
name  is,  where  your  home  is,  and  who  are 
those  that  love  you  there?” 

Then  he  broke  off  and  shrank  a  little 
against  the  door.  “Oh,  don’t,”  he  pro¬ 
tested. 

Yet  she  had  only  looked  at  him  and 
smiled.  But  it  came  to  her  keenly  in  her 
new  awareness  that  his  questions  covered 
the  whole  of  a  woman’s  life:  Her  name, 
her  home  and  the  ones  that  loved  her  there. 
While  she — she  had  no  name,  she  did  not 
even  know  the  lodger’s  name.  She  looked 
down  with  strange  astonishment  at  her 
grown-up  figure,  her  woman’s  hands.  She 
saw  herself  a  ragged,  gaunt,  bushy-headed 
child  moving  on  a  tight  rop)e  above  a  dark 
abyss,  intent  only  up>on  a  luminous  globe 
floating  just  out  of  reach  ahead  of  her,  that 
she  stretched  out  for  eagerly  with  both  her 
hands.  Suddenly  the  lovely  bubble  burst  and 
the  child  was  a  woman  falling  and  falling 
among  rows  of  convulsed,  shining  white 
faces  to  the  sound  of  Gargantuan  laughter. 

“You  tell  me,”  Arthur  Noyes  pleaded 
gently. 

And  she  did  so  very  simply  and  beauti¬ 
fully.  She  did  know  Shakespeare;  it  was 
the  only  English  that  she  had  ever  been 


taught.  So  Noyes  heard  how  she  became 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
hated  him  mortally,  and  owed  her  ddwt 
and  her  terrible  awakening  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  spirting  answer  to  that 
insult.  While  he  listened  he  pondered, 
awestruck,  upon  the  fact  that  out  of  all 
this  muck  and  blackness,  the  degradation 
of  hate  by  the  lodger,  the  refinement  of 
hate  by  himself,  had  flowered  that  rarest 
of  all  human  oreatures — one  that  could 
make  the  whole  world  laugh. 

“He  always  hated  me,”  he  said.  “I  told 
him  he  had  traded  his  genius  for  drink, 
and  he  never  forgave  me.  Where  is  he 
now?” 

“Now?”  Cake  looked  up  at  him  in 
startled  wonder.  It  came  over  her  sud¬ 
denly  that  he  counted  up>on  the  lodger’s 
being  in  the  Imperial  Theatre  that  night. 

“Now?”  she  repjeated.  “Why,  he  is 
dead.” 

It  took  Noyes  a  minute  to  recover. 
“What  will  you  do?”  he  asked  her.  “Will 
you  go  on  from  this  start,  continue  this— 
this  sort  of  success?”  He  felt  it  the  basest 
cruelty,  in  the  face  of  her  story,  to  say  it 
was  the  only  kind  she  was  ever  destined 
to  make.  He  waited  for  her  answer,  won¬ 
dering,  and  a  little  awestruck.  It  seemed 
to  him  they  had  come  to  the  supreme  test 
of  her  genius. 

And  she  looked  up  at  him  with  such  sad¬ 
ness  and  such  mirth — such  tragic,  humor¬ 
ous  appreciation  of  the  darkness  in  which 
she  had  been  born,  the  toilsome  way  she 
had  traveled  to  the  Great  Light  and  what 
it  actually  revealed  when  she  arrived. 

“I  will  go  on,  from  this  success,”  she 
said.  Involuntarily  she  raised  her  hand  to 
her  breast.  “I  must,  since  it  is  the  only 
way  for  me.  You  see,”  with  a  humor  far 
more  touching  than  the  saddest  tears,  “I 
must  be  famous.” 

And  she  smiled  that  smile  that  hurt 
him,  the  smile  the  world  loves  and  will 
give  anything  to  see. 


The  most  famous  funmaker  of  her  time 
looked  away  from  the  bright  river 
fleeting  beyond  the  trees  to  her  giggling, 
half-terrified  visitors. 

“Fame,”  she  said,  “is  a  secret  that  can 
not  be  told.  It  must  be  discovered  by  the 
seeker.  Let  me  offer  you  tea  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.” 
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How  UttU  Things  Grow  into  Big  Things — a  Story  Con¬ 
cerning  a  Hate  that  was  as  Implacable  as  the  Cobra — 


By  C.  G.  Milham 


Illustration  by  Mead  Schae£Fer 


“  4ND  I  maintain,”  said  Keelton  em- 

/%  phatkally,  “that  even  real,  genuine 
/~\  hate  can  be  killed.” 

There  were  half  a  dozen  of  us 
in  Keriton’s  rooms.  The  talk  had  slipped 
from  one  topic  to  another,  had  gone  p>ast  the 
war  and  its  motives,  had  held  fast  for  a 
minute  or  two  on  a  discussion  of  the  way  in 
which  “Hate”  cartoon  had  summed 

up  aU  that  was  back  'of  the  war,  and  had 
finally  centered  on  the  general  subject  of 
hate  in  all  its  branches,  the  particular  thesis 
bang  that  it  lived  forever. 

“It’s  like  the  cobra,”  Mclnnes  had  said. 
“Once  aroused,  it  is  implacable.  You  can 
never  get  away  from  it  unless  you  happen 
to  be  ^e  stronger,  or  tbe  cleverer.” 

“Yes,”  agr^  Marshall;  “but  there’s 
soaething  (rf  the  rattlesnake  about  it,  too — 
jron  always  know  it’s  going  to  str&e,  be¬ 
cause  you  hear  its  rattles  first.” 

‘You’re  both  wrong — all  wrong,”  Keelton 
had  objected.  “You  can  never  tell  when 
it’s  going  to  strike,  and  you  can  never  tell 
how  it’s  going  to  end.  Certainty,  it  is  all 
bosh  to  speak  of  it  as  implacable.” 

“Not  if  you’re  considering  the  real  thing,” 
Mclnnes  insisted.  “Real,  genuine  hate 
roore  truly  resembles  the  implacability  of 
the  cobra  than  anything  else  I  know  of. 
Why,  it’s  deathless — deathless  as  love.” 

It  was  this  that  brought  Keelton’s  em¬ 
phatic  assertion  that  even  real,  genuine 
hate  could  be  killed. 

“For  examj^,”  he  went  on  after  the 
h^-second’s  pause  that  the  emphasis  of 
ha  remark  had  occasioned,  “there’s  the  case 
ol  Reynolds  and  Ryan.  You’ve  seen  in 
fhe  newspapers,  haven’t  you,  that  Ryan  is 
■  the  hospital  with  a  bu^t  wound  through 

BfiryboJy't  Itaiaaine,  Sepiemter,  igtl  ,  I 


his  shoulder — says  he  accidentally  shot 
himself?” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  affirmaticm.  The 
strange  shooting  of  Ryaa,  the  best  police 
captain  the  dty  had  ever  known,  in  the 
hallway  of  the  Reynolds  home  the  night 
before,  had  beoi  sensationally  exploited  in 
ail  the  newspapers  that  morning. 

“And  you  know  that  Ryaa  and  Reync^ds 
have  been  fighting  each  other  for  years?” 
Keelton  continued. 

“But  why  not?”  Mclnnes  br(^e  in. 
“Ryaa  a  pc^ceman  and  Reynolds  a  gambler 
— why  not?” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  Kedtcm  then, 
“wait  a  minute.  Think!  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that 
Ryan — vdiat  Ryan  has  done — has  made 
you  think  of  Reynolds  as  the  city’s  biggest 
gambler,  and  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  Re)molds 
has  never  done  anything  worse — I’m  not 
excusing  him — but  he’s  never  done  anything 
worse  than  nm  a  poker  club?’*’ 

Mclnnes  joined  us  in  the  chorus  of  assent. 

“Well,”  said  Keelton,  “the  shot  that 
Ryan  has  in  his  shoukkr  is  the  climax 
twenty  years  of  hate;  and  in  all  those 
twenty  years  one  could  never  tell  when  it 
was  going  to  strike  any  more  than  one  could 
imagine  it  would  end  as  k  has.” 

IT  BEGAN  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  day 
that  Jim  Reync^s — he  was  called 
“Tiny”  Reynolds  then' — caught  up  with 
Dan  Ryan  and  Exhth  Barber  on  their  way 
home  from  scho(M.  Tiny  reached  over  and 
took  Edith’s  hodrs. 

“You’d  think,”  he  said,  “that  any  one 
with  any  sense  would  know  aiough  to  carry 
your  boi^  for  you.” 

Dan  glared  at  him  scornfully  .7 
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“Trying  to  show  off  in  front  of  Edith 
again,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  trying  to  show  you  up  for  what  you 
are,”  returned  Tiny. 

“It’ll  take  a  lot  more  than  you  to  do 
that,”  Dan  answered  him  spunkily.  Dan 
was  about  the  average  size  for  his  years,  but 
alongside  of  Tiny,  who  had  earned  his  nick¬ 
name  because  it  was  so  ridiculous  for  his 
huge  frame,  he  was  small,  indeed. 

“Nobody  asked  you  to  join  us,  anyway,” 
he  went  on. 

“No?”  said  Tiny.  “That  makes  me 
think  that  ‘three’s  a  crowd,’  and  I  guess 
you’d  better  walk  on.” 

His  tone  sounded  so  strange  that  Dan 
looked  at  him  uncertainly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

“You’ve  got  some  nerve,  you  have,”  he 
said.  “Anybody  would  think  that  she  was 
your  girl,  instead  of  mine.” 

“Your  girl?”  echoed  Tiny.  “Your  girl? 
Who  ever  said  she  was  your  girl?  She’s 
going  to  be  through  with  you  right  now, 
aren’t  you,  Edith?” 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  she  answered  him  un¬ 
certainly,  as  though  she  were  bewildered  by 
such  a  question.  I  don’t  believe  there  was 
anything  else  in  it  but  that — bewildered  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  just  what  to  say,  because  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  question — but  Tiny 
took  it  for  encouragement.  You  must  re¬ 
member,  of  course,  that  they  were  mere 
kids.  It  was  at  the  time  of  their  first  term 
in  high  school. 

“Tliat’ll  show  you  where  you  stand, 
won’t  it?”  asked  Tiny,  addressing  Dan. 
“You  need  tb  go  home  to  your  mother, 
anyway.  Here;  I’ll  show  you  how  to  go.” 

And  he  reached  around  in  back  of  Edith, 
gripped  one  of  Dan’s  arms,  and  pulled  him 
over.  Then,  without  any  more  warning 
than  that,  and  while  Dan  struggled  for  all  he 
was  worth.  Tiny  bent  him  over  into  a  half¬ 
kneeling,  half-sprawling  attitude  on  the 
sidewalk,  grabbed  for  a  ruler  Edith  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  carrying,  and  gave  J)an  six  or 
seven  good,  hard  spanks.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  for  Tiny  to  do,  big,  strapping  lumber¬ 
man’s  build  that  he  was  even  then  at  fifteen, 
and  Dan  was  entirely,  thoroughly  helpless. 
While  he  squirmed  and  struggled,  uttering 
no  sound,  however,  Edith  stood  looking  on 
as  though  at  a  play. 

I  have  never  pretended  to  understand 
the  psychology  of  girls,  and  never  hope  to 


understand,  so  I  can’t  hint  for  you  at  the 
reasons  that  kept  her  there  without  a  word 
of  protest.  Most  girls,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  tried  to  interfere,  or  at  least  would 
have  said  something.  The  reasons  whv 
Edith  didn’t  you  wiU  have  to  figure  out  fa 
yourself;  I  am  only  telling  you  the  facts. 

The  further  facts  here  are  that  Tiny 
presently  gave  an  odd,  satisfied  little  lau^, 
handed  the  ruler  back  to  Edith  and  lifttd 
Dan  to  his  feet.  Dan  was  pretty  white,  but 
he  didn’t  have  the  look  of  rage  that  one 
might  have  expected.  Indeed,  except  for 
the  whiteness  and  a  sort  of  forced  expression 
on  his  face,  one  would  never  have  known 
what  had  happened  from  looking  at  him. 
That  is,  one  could  never  have  known 
until  he  spoke.  When  he  did —  Have  you 
ever  seen  lightning  strike  a  tree  and  str^  it 
of  its  bark,  leaving  it,  all  of  a  sudden, 
startlingly  naked  and  bare?  That  was  the 
kind  of  effect  Dan’s  voice  had.  It  strii^ 
off  all  pretense,  all  veneer,  and  revealed 
naked  hate  in  all  its  hideousness. 

“I’ll  make  you  pay  for  this,  Jim  Reynolds, 
if  it  takes  me  all  my  life,”  was  all  he  said. 

ALL  that  fall,  Dan  and  Tiny  were  seeing 
each  other  every  day  as  each  tried  out 
for  place  on  the  high-school  football  team; 
but  there  was  no  further  mention  of  the 
spanking  incident.  Dan,  too,  contmued  to 
see  Edith ;  but  there,  too,  there  was  never  any 
reference  to  the  spanking,  and  Dan  seemed 
to  let  it  affect  his  attitude  toward  Edith 
not  in  the  least.  His  threat  against  Rey¬ 
nolds  gradually  appeared  to  be  forgotten. 

Both  made  the  school  football  team  the 
following  year,  Dan  as  quarter-back.  Tiny  I 
as  tackle.  Each  played  a  whale  of  a  game  i 
and  each  played  with  and  for  the  other, 
whenever  necessary,  as  if  that  were  the  sole 
aim  of  life.  There  was  one  odd  incident, 
though,  in  their  last  season,  when  Dan  was 
knocked  out  cold  in  the  Poly  game  and 
Tiny  was  first  to  reach  him  with  a  pail  of 
water.  He  had  poured  some  of  it  into 
Dan’s  face  when  Dan  opened  his  eyes,  saw 
who  it  was,  and  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Wliat  do  you  mean  by  touching  me?”  he 
demanded,  and  reaching  for  the  pail  he 
swept  what  was  left  of  its  contents  into 
Tiny’s  face.  Turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked 
back  into  the  game. 

From  high  school,  Reynolds  went  on  to 
college.  \^le  his  people  were  by  no 
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means  well-to-do  and  it  was  rather  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  them  to  do  it,  they  had  resolved  that 
he  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  college 
education  and  they  did  their  best  for  him. 
Reynolds,  however,  was  lazy  and  a  drifter. 
He  did  only  that  which  was  easiest,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  cards  because  it 
always  meant  money  for  him,  and  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  smart  crowd  in  which 
drinkmg  was  considered  a  manly  virtue. 

Dan,  meanwhile,  had  started  to  learn  a 
trade.  He  stuck  to  it  well  and  there 
seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  able  to  develop  the  small  con¬ 
tracting  business  that  his  father  had  built 
up,  until  Edith  knocked  it  all  down  like  a 
Men  house  of  cards  by  refusing  to  marry 
him.  With  Reynolds  away  at  college,  Dan 
had  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Edith  and 
had  been  fancying  all  sorts  of  vain  things. 

“It’s  Reynolds,  I  suppose,”  he  said  to 
Edith,  when  she  refus^  him,  a  note  of 
bitter  resignation  in  his  voice.  “Or  else 
perhaps  it’s  because  you  haven’t  forgotten 
that  day  when  he —  But  I  haven’t,  either.” 

His  tone  changed  quickly  until  it  seemed 
to  have  in  it  something  horribly  evil. 

“What  I  said  to  him  that  day  goes,”  he 
went  on.  “Do  you  remember  what  it  was?” 

But  Edith  held  her  hands  before  her  face. 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  you  speak  that 
way,”  she  begged.  “Dan,  I  think  too  much 
of  you — I’m  sorry — I  wish  I  could —  But, 
oh,  Dan,  don’t  carry  that  thought — don’t 
say  it  again.” 

“I’ll  say  it  again  in  a  way  that  he 
will  remember,”  answered  Dan.  “It  isn’t 
enough  that  he  did  that,  but  now  he’s 
taken  you!” 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  Dan,”  Edith  pleaded 
with  him.  “I — why  he — he’s  still  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  there’s  been  no  thought  of  it.” 

“But  there  will  be,”  said  Dan,  “and  he 
will  have  you.” 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Dan 
joined  the  force.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
it  seemed  to  offer  a  haven  of  refuge,  as  it 
were,  a  routine  where  you  could  be  sure  of 
food  and  clothing  and  comfort  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ahead,  or  for  life;  a  routine 
where  ambition  could  die. 

That  is,  of  course,  ambition  for  a  man 
like  Dan;  for,  certainly,  he  was  fitted  for 
finer  things. 

His  change  from  civilian  clothes  into  a 
patrolman’s,  blue  uniform  was  virtually  co- 
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incident  with  the  home-coming  from  college 
of  Jim  Reynolds.  There  was  a  story  that 
we  never  knew  fully,  involving  him  in  an 
incident  at  cards  that  the  college  authorities 
could  not  overlook,  but  it  was  generally 
given  out  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  in  his  junior  year  because  his  family’s 
finances  had  taken  a  disastrous  turn. 
However  true  that  may  have  been,  Jim 
apparently  did  not  do  much  to  aid  in  bet¬ 
tering  the  family  affairs.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  paying  attention  to  Edith, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  remainder  was  de¬ 
voted  to  one  of  the  city’s  well-known  poker 
clubs.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had 
phenomenal  luck.  That  he  must  have  had 
was  shortly  evidenced  when  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  he  had  become  a  partner  in  the  place. 

Edith,  I  am  sure,  knew  nothing  of  it. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  to  whom 
“business”  was  a  sacred  word,  not  to  be  in¬ 
quired  lightly  into  or  about,  and  for  whom 
any  trade,  profession,  or  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  of  any  kind  was  covered  by  the  one 
generic  term.  She  knew  from  Jim  that  he 
was  successful  in  “business”  which  kept 
him  most  of  the  time  at  night;  loving  him, 
she  believed  everything  that  he  told  her; 
and  she  married  him  in  blind  trustfulness. 
How  soon  she  learned  that  his  income  was 
derived  entirely  from  cards  is  a  question. 

IT  WENT  on  like  that  for  two  or  three 
years.  Ryan  had  become  completely  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  police  force  of  several  thousand 
men  and  was,  seemingly,  out  of  the  lives  of 
Jim  and  his  wife;  Reynolds  had  become  the 
sole  owner  of  the  poker  club  into  which  he 
had  played  his  way  in  the  year  before  his 
marriage;  there  had  never  been  even  one 
occasion  that  had  brought  the  two  men  to¬ 
gether  in  any  way  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
Edith  and  Dan  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  he  had  been  dismissed  by  her  years 
before.  There  seemed  every  reason  to  b^ 
lieve  that  Ryan  had  forgotten  Reynolds  and 
Edith  as  they  had  forgotten  him.  In  any 
event,  if  either  of  them  remembered,  the 
memory  was  temporarily  obscured  just 
about  that  time  by  an  arrival  of  rather 
extraordinary  interest  to  them:  their  first¬ 
born. 

You  remember  my  telling  you  that  you 
could  never  tell  when  Hate  was  going  to 
strike?  Well,  it  was  just  at  this  time,  when 
Ryan  had  b^n  completely  forgotten  and 
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when  Reynolds  and  his  wife  were  planning 
and  thinking  about  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things,  that  it  was  shown  real  Hate  had 
been  bom  those  years  before  when  Tiny 
Reynolds  spanked  Dan  Ryan  while  Edith 
looked  on. 

The  boy  was  barely  more  than  two  weeks 
old  when  Ryan  came  back  into  the  lives  of 
Reyncrfds  and  Exiith,  came  back  by  way  of  a 
raid  on  Reynolds’s  club  on  Bank  Street,  • 
that  sent  its  owner  to  a  cell  until  bail  could 
be  provided  for  him;  that  shortly  after¬ 
ward  made  him  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars;  and,  worse  than  anything  else,  hurt 
him  through  and  through,  because  of  Exiith. 
Where  before  she  had  known  little  of  it,  or, 
perhaps,  had  looked  complaisantly  on  it 
because  of  seeing  through  Jim’s  eyes,  now 
she  had  to  see  it  for  what  it  was  and  to 
know  it  for  what  it  was. 

To  Reynolds,  the  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars  did  not  mean  very  much;  probably 
the  brief  spell  of  jail  meant  not  so  much 
either;  but  the  pain  that  the  cell  brought  to 
Exiith  and  the  shame  and  the  feeling  that  it 
must  have  killed  some  of  her  affection, 
meant  a  bitter,  biting  hurt.  And  its  bite 
and  its  bitterness  were  brought  home  to 
him  to  the  full  by  Ryan,  a  Ryan  who  made 
it  plain,  through  gloating  smile,  through 
comment  and  innuendo  and  through  every 
possible  channel,  that  the  raid  and  its  re¬ 
sults  were  the  fruition  of  a  long-cherished 
plan.  Indeed,  he  was  even  careful  to  have 
it  become  known  to  Reynolds  that  he, 
Ryan,  had  worked  for  two  years,  ever  since 
he  had  known  of  Reynolds  in  connection 
with  the  poker  club’s  activities,  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  vice  squad  in 
the  department  and  had  schemed,  also,  to 
bring  himself  to  its  leadership. 

From  my  view-px>int,  it  has  always 
seemed  that  his  hatred  for  Reynolds  was 
not  only  more  px>sitively  reflected  in  this 
disclosure  of  his  carefully  nurtured  plans, 
but  was  even  Machiavellianly  clever  in  its 
prop>aganda.  You  see,  it  might  have  been 
e.Tp>ected  that  Rejmolds,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  would  abandon  his  club;  would 
recognize  the  unfairness  to  Exiith  in  con¬ 
tinuing.  But,  with  the  subtle  thrusts  that 
came  now  from  Ryan,  a  fighting  spirit  of 
stubbornness  came  into  his  being — your 
easy-going  drifter  is,  you  know,  the  most 
stublx>m  p»erson  in  the  world  when  he  is 
finally  aroused — and  he  declared  unequivo¬ 


cally  that  he  would  “not  be  driven  out  of 
business  by  a  thousand  Ryans.” 

The  story  of  the  years  that  followed  is 
the  story  of  a  relentlessly  pursuing 
Nemesis.  There  were  times  when  Ryan’s 
hands  were  tied  through  the  election  of  a 
liberal  administration  or  through  oth« 
political  pull;  but  he  was  able  to  reach  out 
after  Reynolds  with  unfailing  regularity. 
And  always,  his  raids  app>eared  to  come  at  a 
time  when  they  could  hurt  most.  If  a  run 
of  bad  luck  developjed  for  Reynolds’s  club,  a 
pjeriod  of  pxx)r  p»atronage  or  something  like 
that,  it  was  alrnost  sure  to  have  its  climai 
in  another  raid  by  Ryan,  another  fine, 
pjerhapK  imprisonment. 

As  for  Reynolds — it  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  he  sat  alone  in  the  rooms  of  his 
latest  club,  the  Tap)anon,  with  elbows  on 
table  and  chin  propp)ed  on  hands.  In  front 
of  him  lay  a  litter  of  pjapjer,  scribbled  full  of 
figures,  fruits  of  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
some  way  in  which  receipts  could  be 
balanced  to  meet  expanses.  The  Tapan<» 
had  just  been  enjoying  a  brief  heyday  of 
prospjerity,  but  was  buried  now  beneath  a 
new  wave  of  reform,  and  its  closing  at  this 
particular  p)eriod  was  more  than  ordinarily 
hard  for  Reynolds.  Up  to  now  the  home 
on  Mulberry  Street  had  been  a  thing  apjart 
from  the  club  on  Summer  Street.  But  the 
last  run  of  the  Tap)anon  had  been  too  brief 
to  store  up  any  great  reserve,  and  if  Edith 
and  the  children  were  to  continue  to  have 
what  they  were  accustomed  to,  the  Tapwinon 
would  have  to  go  on. 

So  Re)molds’s  figures,  and  so  Reynolds’s 
scowl  as  he  brought  one  hand  down  with 
a  bang  on  the  table.  Since  even  Folly 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  continuance  of 
the  Tajxinon  on  Summer  Street,  it  must,  it 
would  have  to,  go  to  Mulberry  Street. 

“That’s  one  place  he’ll  never  come  to,” 
Reynolds  assur^  his  chief  lieutenant  later, 
voicing  thus  his  verdict  that  there  was  but 
one  man  for  the  Tap>anon  to  fear.  “They’ll 
never  send  him  to  the  second  precinct, 
either — it’s  too  quiet.  Anyway,  it’s  the 
only  thing  to  do.” 

^  the  house  on  Mulberry  Street  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  home  and  Tap>anon — the  Tap>anon, 
secure  in  this  new  form  of  protection, 
laughed  at  reform,  and  in  the  laughing 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  grow  rich  and 
prosp)erous.  Back  of  the  heavy  shades  on 
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the  two  lower  floors  the  lights  burned  away 
nightly  as  usual;  the  existence  of  the  “best 
attain  of  police  the  city  had  ever  known” 
was  forgotten  completely. 

There  was,  as  you  know,  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  Ryan  should  have  been  trans- 
fcned  to  the  second  precinct  within  a  few 
weeks  after  Reynolds  had  shifted  his  ac¬ 
tivities  there;  and  yet,  there  he  was;  and 
there  for  the  first  time  in  years,  he  met  Edith. 
Passing  from  the  rear  of  a  trolley-car  on  the 
second  day  after  his  transfer,  he  came  face 
to  face  with  her. 

Ryan  would  have  gone  on,  but  Edith 
stopped  him.  “How  do  you  do,  Dan?” 
she  hailed  him  timidly.  “How  are  you? 

I— I  haven’t  seen  you  for  so  long.  I - ” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  she  intended  to 
make  a  plea  for  Reynolds,  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  recall  to  his  mind  the  old  days, 
and  that  she  intended  to  have  the  recollec¬ 
tions  plead  for  her.  Whatever  she  in¬ 
tended  was  cut  short,  however,  by  Ryan’s 
blank  stare.  His  cheeks  had  at  first  gone 
red  and  then  had  changed  to  a  bluish 
whiteness.  His  glance  had  at  first  met  hers 
waveringly  and  then  eagerly,  and  had  then 
suddenly  fallen  away.  In  the  light  of  what 
followed  a  few  days  later,  the  reason  for  it 
was  perfectly  clear — it  was  the  home- 
thrust,  now  actually  presented  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  woe  that  his  bitterness  had 
caused  this  woman  who  was  for  him  the  one 
woman,  the  p)ain  of  realizing  how  he  had 
struck  at  her  in  reaching  after  Jim.  Ryan’s 
profession  had  made  him  a  close  observer,  a 
reader  of  character  through  observ'ation,  and 
I  am  tolerably  certain  that  he  must  have 
read  m  Edith’s  face  the  story  of  a  great  love 
and  must  have  felt  its  poignancy.  He  looked 
at  her  again, after  a  spwice,  stood  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

When  Edith  told  Reynolds  about  the 
meeting  and  how  Ryan  had  walked  away 
without  sp)eaking,  there  was  but  one  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  for  him.  He  marked  it 
down  for  another  count  in  that  long  score 
which  memory  held.  It  may  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  “last  straw”  proposition, 
for  a  call  from  Jackson,  plain-clothes-man 
emissary  from  the  second  precinct  station, 
a  day  or  so  later,  with  word  that  “Captain 
Ryan  wished  to  see  Mr.  Reynolds,”  apn 
peared  to  have  been  expect^  and  even 
counted  on. 
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“Wants  to  see  me?”  echoed  Reynolds  to 
the  message,  his  voice  pitched  shrill  and 
mean.  “Wants  to  see  me?  Ryan  wants  to 
see  me?”  he  repeated.  “See  here,  Jack- 
son” — Jackson  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
Tapanon — “see  here,  Jackson,  I  want  to  see 
himi”  And  Reynolds  picked  up  his  hat 
and  got  to  the  second  precinct  station  as 
fast  as  his  step>s  could  take  him. 

There  he  nodded  bruskly  to  Sergeant 
Purcell,  at  the  desk,  and  brushed  his  way 
into  the  captain’s  private  office.  Ryan  sat 
there  alone  at  his  desk,  so  busily  engaged  in 
writing  that  he  failed  to  note  ffie  entrance. 
Reynolds  stood  silently  in  a  sort  of  forced 
calmness  until  presently  Ryan  glanced  up 
and  then  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,”  Reynolds  be¬ 
gan,  quietly  enough.  “I’ve  come  down  to 
tell  you  that  I  wanted  to  see  you.” 

Ryan  found  his  voice. 

“Sit  down,  Reynolds;  sit  down,”  he 
urged. 

For  a  half-minute  Reynolds  stared  uncer¬ 
tainly.  The  meeting  was  quite  different 
from  what  he  had  expected.  But  the  forced 
coolness  with  which  he  had  held  himself  in 
hand  could  not  last. 

“Sit  down  with  you?”  he  suddenly  ex¬ 
ploded.  “I’d  sooner  sit  with  the  devil. 
What’s  the  use  of  your  trying  any  of  your 
hypocritical  dodges  on  me?  You’ve  been 
hounding  me  for  twenty  years.  You’ve 
tricked  and  schemed  and  plotted  in  all  that 
time  to  get  me  by  fair  means  or  foul — and 
now  you  have  the  nerve  to  invite  me  to  sit 
down  with  you!” 

Ryan  lifted  a  conciliatory  hand. 

“Let  me  tell  you,  Ryan,”  Reynolds  went 
on  after  that  second’s  pause,  his  voice  much 
quieter,  but  a  quietness  that  felt  like  some 
stealthy,  deadly  menace.  “I’ve  reached  the 
end  of  my  rope  with  you.  I  know  what 
you’ve  been  doing  all  these  years,  and  you 
know,  too —  know  that  your  record’s  been 
all  bunk,  know  that  it’s  me  alone  you’ve 
been  after.  You’ve  got  me,  too — ^Lord,  how 
you’ve  got  me!  But  now,  this  place — 
this  place  you’ve  finally  driven  me  to - ” 

Once  again  Ryan  sought  to  interrupt. 

“I  met  your  wife  the  other  day,  Rey¬ 
nolds,”  he  tried  to  say,  his  voice  strangely 
different  from  the  other’s.  It  was  utterly 
lost  as  Reynolds  surged  on. 

“ — this  place,  Ryan,”  he  continued,  “is 
my  home.  My  wife  and  children  are 
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there.  Your  fight's  not  with  them;  it’s 
•with  me.  Understand?  I’ve  come  down 
here  to  warn  you  to  stay  away  from  them. 

I — I  can’t  quit  this  time,  and  you’re  not 
going  to  make  me  quit.  So  I’ve  come  to 
tell  you  to  stay  away.  Stay  away! 
Do  you  hear?  If  you  interfere  this  time, 
I’m  going  to  kill  you,  just  as  sure  as 
you’ve  done  all  you’re  going  to  do  to  me.” 

His  voice,  pitched  high  and  sharp,  rang 
keenly  out  in  the  assembly-room  and  Ser¬ 
geant  Purcell  half-rose  from  his  seat,  then 
jumped  quickly  to  the  captain’s  door.  It 
was  flung  open  as  he  reached  it.  Reynolds 
would  have  rushed  out,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
a  nod  from  Ryan  confirmed  the  going  that 
the  wily  Purcell  managed  to  take  himself 
clumsily  out  of  the  way. 

Ryan  hesitated  for  a  moment  while  the 
sergeant  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
Then  he  forced  a  smile. 

“He  didn’t  mean  it,  Tom,”  he  said, 
“forget  it.” 

But  to  Reynolds  the  scene  was  still  white- 
hot  in  its  intensity.  His  S'wift  rush 
carried  him  to  his  desk  in  the  rooms  given 
over  to  the  Tapanon  and  from  one  of  its 
drawers  he  to(^  the  “gun”  that  had  been 
given  him  by  Joe  Smith,  patrolman,  whose 
gratitude  for  favors  at  Reynolds’s  hands  had 
found  expression  in  the  gift  of  his  police 
revolver.  It  had  lain  unloaded,  virtually  for¬ 
gotten,  for  many,  many  months.  Now,  as 
Reynolds  drew  it  from  its  place,  he  clicked  it 
idly  until  the  barrel  had  spun  around  twice 
without  fault,  and  from  a  dust-covered  box 
of  cartridges  he  filled  the  chambers.  There 
was  a  setness  of  face  about  him  that  made 
of  the  task  a  grim  ceremony. 

If  you  can  picture  to  yourself  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  revolt  that  had  come  to  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  soul;  if  you  can  imagine  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  bitterness  that  now  suddenly 
sought  to  find  a  way  out;  if  you  can  under¬ 
stand  how  long  years  of  repression  not  only 
of  this  but  of  other  emotions  demanded  by 
Reynolds’s  “business,”  could  dam  up  a  tidal 
wave — if  you  can  see  all  of  this,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  won’t  be  any  thought  of 
melo^ma  for  you,  nor  any  touch  of  the 
theatric,  in  Reynolds’s  attidute;  but,  rather, 
a  sequence  as  logical  as  it  was  inevitable. 

Understand,  though,  I  don’t  believe  that 
Reynolds  meant  all  that  his  actions  might 
have  implied.  The  reagent  that  finally 


crystallized  his  mind  to  a  possibly  definite 
decision  came  when  he  had  gone  to  the 
rooms  above  the  Taptanon  and  there  drew 
the  loaded  revolver  from  his  pocket,  the 
while  he  contemplated  it  with  a  rueful 
smile.  Edith  walked  in  suddenly  to  where 
he  stood,  as  he  held  the  revolver  in  his 
hands.  He  flushed  guiltily  when  she 
reached  his  side  before  he  could  hide  the 
weapon  from  her  eyes. 

“Jim!”  she  called.  “What  are  you  doing 
■with  that?  Things  aren’t  going  badly,  are 
they?” 

Reynolds  shook  as  though  with  an 
ague. 

“It’s  all  right,  Edith,”  he  answered  pres¬ 
ently,  as  quietly  as  his  emotion  would  let 
him.  “It’s  all  right  with  me.  The  mat¬ 
ter’s  with  Ryan.  He — he  thinks  he’s  going 
to  close  me  up  here.”  Recollection  of  the 
interview  just  passed  grew  keener,  and  he 
went  on,  “I’ve  told  him  that  I’m  tired  of  his 
fight  against  me,  Edith,  and  if  he  comes  here 
I’m — I’m  going  to  kill  him.” 

She  reached  out  her  hands  to  him,  her 
fingers  gripped  his  in  a  sudden  spasm  d 
force,  and  her  lips  b^ged  him: 

“No!  Jim,  no!” 

Her  tense  grip  relaxed  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  tightened.  Before  he  could  reach  out 
to  her,  she  had  fallen  from  him  to  the  floor. 
Reynolds  was  beside  her  in  an  instant,  his 
face  wild  with  fright.  Then  the  heavy  lines 
of  fierce  anger  returned,  deepened. 

“I  wUl  kill  him!”  he  muttered.  “I  will! 
I  will!” 

And  that  night  the  Tapanon  ruled  as  it 
had  formerly  ruled,  nightly  for  a  week,  for 
two  weeks,  for  a  month,  and  still  there  came 
no  sign  from  the  second  precinct. 

Ryan  was  facing  something  he  had  never 
faced  before. 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  he  was  saying  to  himself 
almost  daily  in  the  solitude  of  his  office  as 
the  reports  came  in  from  patrolmen  and 
plain-clothes  men  anent  the  Tapanon. 
“I  can’t  do  it.  I  didn’t  know  it  was  against 
her.  I  can’t  hurt  her  again.  I  didn’t  know 
— I  didn’t  think.” 

And  he  set  his  face  stoically  against  the 
vague  insinuations  that  commenced  to 
seep  in  to  him  from  various  sources.  He  let 
p>ass  without  a  word  the  knowing  attitude 
that  he  surprised  now  and  again  as  his 
men  handed  in  their  reports  on  200  Mul¬ 
berry  Street.  As  he  thought  it  over  again 
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and  again,  the  conviction  became  more  and 
nKKe  definite  that  a  move  against  Reynolds 
would  mean  that  Reynolds  would  seek  to 
make  good  his  threat.  And  if  Reynolds 
made  good — Exiith — perhaps? 

He  could  get  no  furtlMr  in  all  the  times 
that  he  thou^t  it  over.  Always  looming 
clear  in  his  mind  was  the  certainty  that 
Reynolds  would  shoot.  And  if  Reynolds 
did  that — did — that — did  that.  Suddenly 
Ryan’s  mind  shot  off  at  an  odd  tangent. 

IN  A  rush  of  excited  hope,  he  hurried 
down  to  the  water-front  where  the  lum¬ 
ber  yards  of  T.  H.  Donovan  &  Company 
stretched  out  over  acres  and  acres.  Old 
“T.  H.,”  as  everybody  called  him,  was  just 
getting  ready  to  go  out  when  Ryan  arrived. 

“T.  H.,  you’re  going  to  do  something  for 
me,”  was  Ryan’s  word  when  he  had  backed 
the  old  fdlow  into  his  private  oflSce. 
“You’re  going  to  give  Jim  Reynolds  a  job 
with  T.  H.  Donovan  &  Company.” 

“Dan,  boy,  is  it  yourself  that’s  talking, 
that’s  asking  that?  Or  am  I  just  dream¬ 
ing  it?” 

“It’s  me,  all  right,”  Ryan  half  groaned, 
half  lauded  in  reply.  “I  can’t  tell  you 
about  it,  T.  H. — what  you  don’t  know  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  good  for  you  here,  I  guess.  But 
I’ve  always  remembered  your  word,  since 
the  time  that  we  cleared  Tim,  that  when¬ 
ever  I  asked,  you’d  do  me  the  biggest  favor 
on  2  man  could  do  for  another.  I’m  asking 
it  now,  T.  H.  What  I  want  is  a  chance  for 
— for  myself.” 

“And  you’re  asking  me  to  give  Reynolds  a 
job?”  T.  H.  Dcmovan’s  voice  was  as  much 
surprised  as  his  face. 

“I  don’t  kiKxw,  T.  H.,  if  he’ll  take  it,” 
Ryan  answered,  “but  I  want  you  to  offer  it 
— and  keep  it  open.  He’d  make  a  good 
man  for  you.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he’s  made  a  lot  of  friends  in  all  these 
years  who  really  like  him,  in  spite  of  the 
other  things — ^and  some  of  them  are  big 
people  who  might  be  your  customers  just 
as  well  as  not.  Reynolds  would  be  a  good 
salesman  for  you.  I’ll  bet  he’d  make  good 
for  you.  They’d  help  him  out,  if  he  got 
going  straight” 

“It  isn’t  that  I’m  thinking  about,  Dan,” 
the  other  assured  him.  “It’s  you — are  3mu 
quitting?” 

A  deep  red  dyed  Ryan’s  face,  for  all  his 
years  as  a  police  officer. 


“I  can’t  tell  you  about  it,  T.  H.,”  he  said 
again.  “It’s  something — something  I’ve 
got  to  keep  to  myself.  But  it’s  all  right, 
T.  H. — and  you’ll  do  it,  won’t  you,  and 
never  tell  a  living  soul?” 

Two,  three,  four  days  passed,  and  Ryan 
had  a  telephone  call  that  took  him  once 
more  to  the  water-front. 

“He  won’t  do  it,  Dan,”  Donovan  saluted 
him.  “He  thank^  me — ^and,  by  gravy  I 
like  him;  I’d  like  to  have  him  with  me — but 
he  says  he  can’t,  he  won’t  get  out  now. 
He’s  as  stubborn  as  a  mule  about  it. 
What’s  it  all  about,  anyway,  Dan?” 

Ryan  shook  his  head  negatively. 

“Did  you  tell  him  you’d  keep  the  offer 
open?”  he  countered.  “You  did?  Thanks, 
T.  H.  Maybe  it’ll  be  all  right,  anyway.” 

And  presently  Ryan  found  his  way  back 
to  the  second  precinct  station,  thinking, 
thinking.  “I  wonder  if  there  isn’t  some 

way — I  wonder  if  I  couldn’t - ”  He 

snapped  his  finger  and  thiunb  excitedly. 

“H’mmmm —  H’mmmm,”  he  rumi¬ 
nated  as  one  m^t  who  was  trying  to  get 
clear  in  his  mind  the  details  of  a  blurred 
picture. 

“I  could  do  it,”  he  foimd  himself  sa>'ing. 
The  memory  of  a  police  revolver  given  to 
Reynolds  came  to  him — he  had  been  present 
at  Patrolman  Smith’s  trial  for  this  breach  of 
discipline — and  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“I  could  do  it!”  he  repeated,  addressing 
the  walls  about  him.  “They’d  never  guess,” 
he  assured  himself  and  the  walls.  “Only 
T.  H.  I’d  just  have  to  take  my  chances, 
and  if —  But  they’d  never  know.  And, 
anyway,  it  would  be  for  her,  and  I’ve 
bruised  her  and  hurt  her — I  owe  it  to  her. 
And  if  Reynolds  sees — if  he  sees—”  Ry¬ 
an’s  nranolog  blurred  again  into  a  strange 
picture. 

“Yes,”  he  said  finally.  “I  could  do  it! 
I  will  do  it!” 

So  he  laughed  when  the  newspapers 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  insinuations  that 
came  now  direct  and  strong. 

“It’ll  fix  us  both,”  he  chuckled,  “and 
they’ll  never  guess!” 

The  order  that  went  out  forthwith  took 
six  men  with  Ryan  to  the  doors  at  200 
Mulberry  Street  that  night.  There,  Ry'an 
gave  his  final  command. 

“Wait  until  you  hear  from  me,”  he  said. 
“I’m  going  to  see  first  if  he  won’t  come 
quietly.” 


C.  G.  Milham 


There  was  no  hint  of  it  from  the  windows, 
but  the  Tajjanon  was  in  full  swing.  The 
bghts  bum^  free  over  the  tables  and  the 
poor  fools  and  the  happy  fools  sat  about 
them  as  they  had  long  b^n  accustomed  to 
,  sit  while  a  fickle  goddess  reigned.  But  for 
'  the  nonce  they  were  without  the  presence  of 
Reynolds.  He  had  been  called  some 
minutes  earlier  to  decide  whether  little 
Jim  had  a  croupy  cough  or  just  a  plain 


Before  Elias,  the  colored  porter  who 
presided  over  the  door,  could  deny  him, 
Ryan  had  brushed  him  aside.  Once  inside, 
he  closed  the  door  and  demanded  Reynolds. 
y.liiw  tremblingly  pointed  the  way  to  the 
upper  floors,  then  thought  better  of  his 
admission  and  seized  the  captain,  probably 
with  some  faint  idea  of  stopping  hi^  prog¬ 
ress.  If  it  did  nothing  else,  it  brought 
Reynolds  out  into  the  hall  above  just  as 
Ryan  started  up  the  stairs. 

An  mstant  only  was  needed  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  Reynolds  reached  mechanically 
for  his  revolver.  In  a  moment  more,  it 
gleamed  in  his  hand.  Ryan  gave  no  heed 
that  he  had  seen. 

“I’ve  come  to  talk  it  over  with  you, 
Jim;”  he  began. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  nervous  finger 
on  the  trigger  had  b^n  pressed  home.  Just 
once  it  spoke.  Then,  as  Reynolds  held  out 
a  hand  imploringly — a  hand  that  would 
have  reached  out  to  stay  what  had  already 
taken  place — Ryan  toppled  forward  at  his 
feet. 

Not  dead,  though,  or  even  stunned;  for 
while  he  was  yet  falling  the  words  came 
quick  and  sharp. 

“What  gun  is  that  Reynolds?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Is  it  the  police  gun?  Quick!” 

Even  lying  prone,  his  intensity  dominated 
the  situation.  As  Edith  came  running  to 
him  and  tried  to  kneel  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  he  waved  her  away  with  a  roughness 
that  was  fairly  brutal. 

“What  gun  is  that,  Reynolds?”  he  re¬ 
peated  insistently. 

The  sharp  repetition  of  the  question 
aroused  the  man  who  had  shot  him.  Rey¬ 
nolds  knelt  beside  the  prone  form  and  held 
out  the  revolver  in  a  hand  that  shook  as  if  it 
had  the  palsy. 
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Ryan  summoned  all  his  energy,  reached 
for  tie  gun,  and  grasped  it. 

“I  thought  so,”  he  cried,  a  note  of  tri¬ 
umph  in  his  voice.  He  gripped  the  weapon 
tight  with  one  hand  and  fumbled  with  the 
other  in  his  hip  pocket. 

“Here,  Reynolds,  take  this!”  came  the 
command  in  another  moment.  Reynolds’s 
fingers  found  a  cold  revolver-barrel  in  their 

grip- 

“Jim — Edith,”  Ryan  whispered  vi¬ 
brantly,  “I  shot  myself!  Your  gun  hasn’t 
been  used,  Jim.  My  gun — ”  he  tapped  the 
weapon  that  was  gripp^  fast  in  his  hand — 
“my  gun  caught — in  my  trousers,  as  I 
pulled  it  out.  I  shot  myself!  Under¬ 
stand?  Understand?” 

From  below  came  a  crash  as  of  splintering 
wood.  The  words  came  quicker  from  the 
dominant  figure  on  the  floor.  His ’voice 
rang  sharply  pleading. 

“Jim!  Donovan?  You’re  going  there?” 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  group  of 
blue-clad  figures  leaped  upon  Reynolds, 
but  Ryan  still  commanded. 

“Let  him  alone!”  he  stormed  at  them. 
“Let  him  alone,  I  say!  I  shot  myself. 

My  gun  caught.  He  hadn’t  used  his.  I - ” 

His  voice  trailed  off  weakly  and  his  eyes 
turned  to  where  Edith  knelt.  Then  they 
turned  to  where  Reynolds  knelt,  lingered 
for  an  instant.  There  was  a  glance  that 
answered  his  questioning  look.  “It’s  for 
Edith,”  he  managed  to  say  before  his  eyes 
went  closed  again,  and  a  twitch  of  pain 
seemed  to  move  his  form.  The  group  of 
policemen,  standing  uncertainly  in  back  of 
Reynolds,  whither  they  had  retreated  at 
Ryan’s  forceful  command,  stood  as  though 
they  did  not  know  quite  what  to  make  of  it, 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Ryan  opened  his 
eyes  again. 

“I’m  glad,”  he  whispered  triumphantly  to 
Edith  and  Jim,  his  voice  so  low  that  it 
could  not  reach  the  others.  Then,  observ¬ 
ing  the  officers  and  lifting  himself  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  floor,  his  voice  gathered 
strength.  “And — and — damn  it  aU!”  He 
spoke  in  a  half-shout.  “Don’t  stand  there 
like  a  lot  of  ninnies,  the  lot  of  you!  Get  me 

an  ambulance!  I — I - ”  His  voice  sank 

once  more  until  it  sounded  like  a  fevered 
mutter,  “I’ve  fixed  it — I’ve  squared  my¬ 
self — and  I’m  going  to  get  well  at  thatl” 
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The  amiable  gentlemen  who  con-  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  joy  of 

trolled  the  political  activities  of  the  political  ring  was,  however,  short-lived. 

Crocker  County  d^ided,  owing  The  new  sheriff,  suddenly  realizing  that  he 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  number  now  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  developed 
oi  good  citizens  who  were  growing  restive  an  alarming  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  his  new 
under  a  regime  of  graft  too  blatantly  pur-  duties.  His  activities  so  worried  those 
sued,  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  popular  shady  dealers  in  land  and  cattle,  Rafe 
candidate  for  sheriff .  They  agreed  therefore  Tuckleton  and  Skinny  Shindle  and  their 
to  elect  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation —  partners  in  iniquity.  Justice  of  the  Peace 
one  who  should  also  be  an  easy-going  fellow  Driver  and  District  Attorney  Arthur  Rale, 
and  not  too  inclined  to  take  his  duties  that  they  speedily  took  counsel  among 
seriously.  Tip  O’Gorman  proposed  Billy  themselves  as  to  how  they  might  best  put 
Wingo,  a  popular  young  man  who  appar-  him  out  of  the  way. 

Mtly  had  never  had  a  single  serious  thought  Hazel  Walton,  the  beautiful  cause  of 
in  his  life.  Tip  guarante^  that  Billy  would  ambitions  in  Billy’s  hitherto  placid  exis- 
see  only  those  things  which  were  pointed  tence,  heard,  by  chance,  black  threats 
out  to  him.  Billy  was  elected,  much  to  the  against  his  life.  She  became  terribly  worried 
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for  fear  that  he  might  be  killed,  and 
begged  him  to  resign.  Billy  was  in  no  mood 
to  play  the  quitter,  and  when  she  told  him 
that  she  could  not  marry  a  man  whose  life 
was  in  constant  danger,  lost  his  temper  and 
told  her  wrathfully  that  he  had  asked  her 
for  the  last  time  to  marry  him.  “If  you 
ever  change  your  mind,”  he  said,  “you  will 
have  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  I  was 
right  and  you  were  wrong.” 

Dan  Slike,  a  professional  gunman,  after 
an  interview  with  Judge  Driver  and  his 
pleasant  friends,  agreed  to  settle  the  count 
against  the  sherifF  and  also  that  against 
Tom  Walton,  Hazel’s  uncle,  who  was  too 
honest  to  be  allowed  at  large.  The  trap 
was  laid,  and  one  day  Billy  received  a  note 
from  Hazel  asking  him  to  come  to  her  at 
once.  Unfortunately  for  the  cuccess  of  the 
plot,  Billy  was  suspicious  of  forgeries.  He 
also  knew  that  Hazel  was  visiting  friends 
many  miles  away.  Nevertheless,  Billy  went 
to  the  Walton  ranch,  taking  with  him,  at 
the  point  of  his  gun,  the  thoroughly  fright¬ 
ened  judge.  Slike  had  already  shot  Walton 
and  when  Driver  appeared  with  the  sheriff, 
believing  himself  double-crossed,  he  shot 
down  the  rascally  judge  before  he  himself 
fell,  badly  wounded  by  the  sheriff. 

With  Slike  in  jail  and  the  sheriff  still  pur¬ 
suing  his  course  of  righteousness,  the  ring 
was  considerably  worried.  They  had  failed 
once,  they  must  not  fail  again.  O’Gorman 
held  out  for  persuasive  measures,  and  by  so 
doing  lost  even  more  favor  with  certain  of 
his  henchmen,  who  were  against  what  they 
considered  his  pussy-footing  methods.  He 
had  heartily  disapproved  of  the  murder  of 
Walton,  and  there  were  those  who  held  that 
life  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  Crocker 
County  if  Tip  should  join  his  late  friend. 

One  night  of  heavy  rain  the  sheriff,  read¬ 
ing  alone  in  his  office,  heard  a  thump 
against  the  door  followed  by  a  muffled  wail. 
Opening  the  door,  he  found  a  woman  lying 
on  the  doorstep.  He  bent  over  her  and — 
smash! 

When  Billy  op)ened  his  eyes  he  found  that 
he  was  in  Sam  Gardner’s  house  a  mile  from 
town.  Sam,  Felix  Craft  and  Tip  O’Gorman 
were  watching  him.  Tip  explained  that 
they  had  a  little  matter  of  business  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  him  and  preferred  to  do  it  undis¬ 
turbed.  “Give  us  your  word  that  you  won’t 
bother  us.  Bill,”  said  Tip,  “and  you  can 
walk  out  the  door.”  “And  if  I  refuse?” 


asked  the  sheriff.  Felix  Craft  rose  clad  in 
Billy’s  clothes.  “This  afternoon,”  he  said 
with  a  grin,  “you  hold  up  the  Hillsvilfc 
stage.  Everybody  on  the  stage  will  be  able 
to  sw'ear  to  your  clothes  and  your  horse 
and  your  guns.  One  of  your  guns  has  a 
brass  guard.  That  gun  especially  will  be 
remembered.” 

Billy  looked  at  him.  “How  about  the 
Wells-Fargo  guard?  You  want  this  thing 
to  go  smoothly,  Felix,  old-timer.  Suppose 
you  get  plugged?” 

“Never  mind  the  guard,”  Tip  quickly  cut 
off  the  rather  too  voluble  explanation  of 
the  others.  “We’ve  figured  this  thing  out 
to  the  last  li’l  detail.” 

Billy,  through  half-shut  eyes,  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  men  he  was  talking  to.  He  was 
watching  Sam  Larder  especially.  For  Sam 
was  not  a  good  peker-player.  Never  had 
been.  His  plump  features  were  too  ex¬ 
pressive.  And  now  the  open-faced  Sam  was 
looking  at  Billy  with  a  slightly  worried  ex¬ 
pression.  Furthermore,  the  worry  was 
tinged  with  some  astonishment.  At  least 
so  it  seemed  to  Billy.  Again  why? 

Here  again  had  cropped  up  and  out 
those  unnatural  circumstances  so  ably 
dwelt  upen  by  Mr.  William  Noy.  As  has 
been  said,  the  law  abhors  such  things  and 
seeks  a  remedy.  There  is  always  a  remedy; 
and  investigation,  patient  and  thorough,  will 
always  find  it.  Billy  rather  prided  himself 
on  being  a  patient  and  thorough  investi¬ 
gator. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  fail  to  realize  that 
he  was  in  a  tight  hole.  He  felt  the  pinch  al¬ 
ready.  So  he  smiled  at  the  three  men  his 
sunniest  smile. 

“Looks  like  a  wild  night  on  the  canal,” 
he  said  calmly.  “I  expect  the  mules  are 
pinning  back  their  ears.  Yeah.  Going, 
Crafty?  Well,  be  good  and — oh,  say. 
Crafty,  ain’t  Jerry  Fern  the  stage-driver 
this  trip?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  short  reply. 
“But  you  knew  everything  else,”  com*- 
plained  Billy,  making  a  mental  note  of  an¬ 
other  unnatural  circumstance.  “Seems  like 
you’d  oughta  know  this,  too.” 

“Well,  I  don’t,”  Craft  tossed  back  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  flung  out  of  the  house. 

The  door  slammed.  Billy  looked  at  Sam 
Larder  and  grinned.  “If  this  is  Jerry  Fern’s 
trip,  and  I’m  most  sure  it  is,  Felix  will  be  out 
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of  luck.  Jerry  is  one  stage-driver  who  will 
always  give  a  bandit  a  battle.” 

I'  “Oh,  I  guess  Crafty  will  get  the  drop  on 
1  him  all  right,”  Sam  Larder  averred  easily — 
too  easily  by  half. 

“I  can  see,”  said  Billy  with  strange  pla¬ 
cidity,  “I  can  see  that  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
here.” 

Both  Sam  and  Tip  laughed — Tip  heartily, 
Sam  with  a  false  note. 

“Well,  an)^way,”  resumed  Billy,  “I’ve  got 
my  choice  of  hitting  the  trail  or  being  ar¬ 
rested.” 

Tip  shook  his  head.  “You  haven’t  any 
chrice— none.  You  see,  we  talked  it  over 
1  again  while  you  were  asleep  a  while  back,  and 
1=  »e  decided  if  you  couldn’t  see  our  way  of  it 
I  and  be  sensible  like  we  want  that  we’d  better 
I  just  put  you  where  you  wont  be  mislaid. 
Givin’  you  your  choice  of  ridin’  away  or 
bein’  arrested  like  I  said  at  first  would  be  a 
bad  move.  If  you  chose  to  hit  the  trail — 
You’re  a  sport  with  ideas.  Bill,  and  you 
mi^t  think  up  one  to  put  the  kybosh  on  us. 
i  But  if  you’re  in  jail  your  ideas  wont  help  you 

I  much.  See?” 

“I  see  I  ain’t  gonna  get  a  chance  for  my 
alky  a-tall.  Who’ll  arrest  me — my  own 
.  deputies?” 

“No,  we’ll  do  that.  Here’s  the  story: 
;  Your  horse  gave  out  and  Sam  caught  you 
[  trying  to  rustle  a  pony  out  of  his  corral, 
f  sW  threw  down  on  you,  held  you  up  and 
j  when  we,  Sam,  Crafty  and  I,  y’understand, 
searched  you,  we  found  on  you  a  couple  of 
pocket-books  and  Jerry  Fern’s  watch. 
See?” 

“I  see  all  right.  I  see  you  haven’t  been 
quite  open  vrith  our  friend  Mr.  Craft.” 
“How  do  you  make  that  out?” 

Billy  hunched  his  shoulders.  He  was  ob¬ 
serving  the  marked  unease  that  spread  upron 
the  countenance  of  Sam  Larder.  Tip  was 
forced  to  repeat  his  question. 

Billy  gazed  at  him  vacantly.  “Huh? 
How— uh — oh,  you  want  to  know  how,  do 
you?  Is  that  it?  Yeah.  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you.  Here  you  knew  alia  time  that  Jerry 
Fem  was  going  to  drive  the  stage  this  trip 
and  yet  you  didn’t  tell  Crafty.  He  didn’t 
know  who  was  the  driver  when  I  asked  him, 
remember?  You  should  have  told  him. 
Tip.  Skin  game  not  to.” 

Tip  laughed.  Was  the  laughter  forced? 
Billy  thought  it  sounded  as  if  it  were.  But 
he  couldn’t  be  sure.  Not  with  Tip  O’Gor- 
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man.  For  Tip  was  a  good  poker-player. 
Still - 

Billy  wagged  a  forefinger  at  Tip.  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  Crafty,  you  carek^  child?” 

“Crjdty  knew  all  ri^t,”  Tip  stated.  “He 
was  just  joking  with  you,  I  guess.” 

“I  guess  so  too,”  drawled  Billy  Wingo. 
“I  guess  so  too.  How  about  a  drink.  Tip? 
I’m  thirsty.” 

“Sam  will  get  you  a  drink,”  said  Tip. 

Billy  smiled.  “Why  not  you?  Can’t 
you  trust  me  with  Sam?  Think  I’ll  corrupt 
his  morals  or  something?” 

“There’s  no  telling  ^at  you’ll  do.  Bill, 
and  as  I  may  have  told  you  once  or  twice  we 
can’t  afford  to  take  any  chances.” 

“When  am  I  going  to  be  arrested  for 
rustling  one  of  Sam’s  horses?” 

“Soon  after  Crafty  gets  here.” 

“Sam,”  said  Billy,  when  the  owner  of  the 
house  app>eared  with  the  drink,  “Sam,  how 
about  a  lil  hot  something  to  eat?  I  know 
it’s  only  the  shank  of  the  afternoon,  but  I’m 
hungry  and  I  probably  have  a  long  hard 
night  ahead  of  me.” 

“You  have  all  right,”  c<Micurred  Sam, 
easing  his  fat  self  into  a  chair  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  construct  a  cigarette. 

Billy  elevated  his  eyebrows.  “Say,  I 
thought  I  asked  you  for  something  to  eat?” 

Sam  ran  his  tongue  along  the  side  of  the 
cigarette.  “I  heard  you,  but  I  don’t  cook  a 
thing  till  supp>er.  That’s  flat.  I  been  in 
and  out  of  that  kitchen  all  day  and  I’ve  got 
enough,  you  bet  you.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  cook  anythin’  your¬ 
self.  Let  your  cook  do  it.” 

“I  let  him  go  to  town  for  the  day.” 

“I  don’t  s’pose  you  could  persuade  one  of 
your  boys  to  throw  a  li’l  Wte  together  for 
me,  now,  could  you?” 

Sam  shook  a  decided  head.  “I  couldn’t. 
Bill.  There  ain’t  a  boy  on  the  place.  I 
sent  them  all  down  on  the  Wagonjack  to 
fence  a  quicksand.” 

Billy  clos^  his  eyes  to  conceal  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  depths.  Not  a  man  on  the 
place!  Which  was  just  what  he  had  been 
working  to  find  out.  But  the  odds  were 
still  two  to  one — and  an  armed  two  to  a 
weaponle.ss  one  at  that.  When  Craft  re¬ 
turned,  they  would  be  three  to  one — pro¬ 
vided  Billy  still  was  a  prisoner. 

He  surveyed  his  ca^ors  through  drop>- 
lidded  eyes.  Sam  Larder  was  looking  out  of 
the  window.  But  Tip  was  on  the  alert  even 
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as  he  had  been  from  the  beginning.  And 
Billy  knew  well  that  Tip  would  not  hesitate 
to  shoot.  Most  decidedly  the  future  did 
not  look  bright  and  shining.  But  Billy’s 
was  a  confident  nature. 

“What’s  that?”  queried  Tip. 

“What  do — oh,  that!  Simon  says  ‘thumbs 
up,’  you  mean?  It  doesn’t  mean  anythin’ 
serious,  Tip.  Just  another  way  of  saying, 
‘Faint  heart  never  won  a  bet  in  its  life’  and 
‘It’s  always  darkest  ’round  midnight.’ 
Don’t  mind  if  I  take  a  snooze,  do  you.  Tippy, 
old  boy?” 

Billy  rolled  over  on  his  stomach,  rammed 
his  head  into  the  pillow  and  completely  re¬ 
laxed  his  body;  but,  although  his  breathing 
soon  became  deceptively  regular,  he  was  far 
from  being  asleep.  He  was  thinking  as  pur- 
p)osefully  as  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  He  had 
to  escape.  He  had  to!  To  permit  his  ene¬ 
mies  to  do  this  thing  was  intolerable. 
There  was  a  way  out.  Every  strait,  no 
matter  how  close  and  awkward  it  may  be, 
has  its  way  out. 

He  built  many  plans  while  he  lay  there. 
But  there  was  a  flaw  in  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  His  brain  was  still  feverishly  busy 
when  Felix  Craft  returned  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  • 

AS  THE  door  opened  and  Craft  entered, 
Billy  sat  up.  “Have  a  nice  time?” 
he  drawled. 

“Went  through  like  clockwork,”  replied 
Craft,  slumping  into  a  chair. 

“Not  even  a  li’l  teeny-weeny  hole  in  you 
anywhere?”  Billy  demanded  hopefully. 
“Hell,  I  shore  had  a  better  opinion  of  Jerry 
Fern  than  that.” 

“Jerry  didn’t  do  any  fightin’  to-day,”  said 
Feluc.  “Handed  over  his  watch  like  a 
major.” 

“Yeah,  Tip  said  you’d  take  his  watch. 
Funny  you  didn’t  know  Jerry  Fern  was 
driving  this  trip  when  I  asked  you.  Tip 
knew.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  all  right,”  Craft  said  care¬ 
lessly.  “Lord  A’mighty,  I’m  hungry.  My 
stomach  is  sticking  to  my  backbone  closer 
than  a  postage-stamp  to  a  letter.  I  ain’t 
had  a  thing  to  eat  since  breakfast.  Got  any 
more  eggs  and  ham,  Sam?” 

“If  you  want  anything  to  eat,  you  can 
cook  it  yourself,”  said  Sam.  “It’s  like  I 
told  Bill  here,  I  aint  goin’  into  that  kitchen 
till  suppertime.” 


“That’s  always  the  way,”  grumbled 
Craft,  kicking  his  chair  back.  “Here  I  ride 
from  hell  to  breakfast  and  back — and  I 
wanna  say  again  that  having  that  hold-up 
fifteen  miles  from  here  was  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  Just  as  well  have  had  it  two  or 
three  miles  away.  It  wouldn’t  have 
a  bit  of  difference,  not  a  smidgin,  by  Gawd." 

“You  know,  Felix,”  defended  Tip,  “that 
we  had  it  fifteen  miles  away  so  the  giv^ 
out  horse  of  Bill’s  would  look  more  natiuaL” 

“Damn  his  give-out  horse,”  snarled  Craft, 
moving  stiffly  toward  the  hall  leading  to  thr 
kitchen.  “I  wish  it  had  give  out  before  1 
was  bom.” 

“So  you  found  out  how  rough-gaited  the 
pinto  was,  did  you,  Felix?”  Billy  observed 
sweetly.  “Do  you  know,  I  had  an  idea  you 
would.  Yeah.  You  don’t  ride  enoii^, 
that’s  whatsa  matter.  Stick  too  close  be¬ 
hind  your  faro-box,  you  do.  Y’oughta  try 
the  open  air  and  the  range  more.  Tell  you, 
Felix,  I’ll  gamble  you’ll  do  more  ridin’  and 
less  card-playin’  in  the  next  sbcty  days  than 
you  ever  did  in  any  two  months  of  your  life 
before.  In  round  numbers  I’ll  bet  you  ride 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  in  the  next  two 
months.  Go  you  a  hundred  even.  The 
bet  payable  in  Golden  Bar  sixty  days— say 
any  time  after  the  first  day  of  June.” 

“Humor  him.  Crafty,”  suggested  Tip, 
glad  of  the  diversion.  “Sometimes  they 
turn  real  violent.” 

“Make  it  five  hundred  even,”  said  Craft, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  commercial. 

Billy  smiled  pityingly.  “You  poor  feller! 
But  you’ve  asked  for  it.  Five  hundred  she 
is.  It’ll  have  to  be  a  finger  bet,  because  I 
haven’t  a  cent  with  me.” 

“Your  word’s  good,”  said  Craft  and  went 
on  his  way. 

“How  about  you  fellers?”  Billy  pursued 
brightly.  “Any  chance  of  my  turning  a 
honest  penny?  I’ll  go  you  both  the  same  as 
Crafty.  I  suppose  my  word’s  good.” 

“Better  than  gold,”  declared  Tip;  “but  I 
don’t  see  how  you’re  going  to  check  up  on 
anybody’s  riding.” 

Billy  waved  a  complacent  hand.  “That’s 
the  least  of  my  troubles.  How  about  it? 
You  fellers  want  to  bet?  No?  Aw  right, 
my  loss  is  your  gain.  Tippy,  I  wonder  if 
you’d  mind  opening  the  door  and  hollering 
to  Felix  to  fry  me  up  a  mess  of  eggs  while 
he’s  at  it?  Tell  him  to  let  ’em  lay.  That’s 
the  way  I  like  ’m.  1  thank  you.” 
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\H'hen  Felix  Craft  brought  the  eg^,  he 
jrew  up  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  Billy  at 
t]ie  other.  The  platter  of  eggs  was  between 
them.  Tip  looked  on  from  his  seat  near  the 
hitplace.  Sam  lounged  comfortably  in  his 
chair. 

Billy  looked  with  a  dissatisfied  air  upon 
the  eggs.  “Ain’t  there  any  bread,  Felix? 
One  thing  I  like  b  to  sort  of  smush  a  piece  of 
bread  round  my  eggs  till  it  gets  all  gooey 
and  good.  A  li’l  butter  on  the  bread 
wouldn’t  hurt  neither.” 

So  Felix  made  another  trip  to  the  kitchen. 
When  he  returned  with  the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  Billy  discovered  that  the  pepper  had 
bem  overlooked. 

“For  Gawd’s  sake  use  salt  on  ’em!”  im¬ 
plored  Felix.  “I  never  use  pepper,  I  don’t. 
Salt  b  just  as  good.  Healthier,  tcx).” 

“But  1  don’t  like  salt,”  protested  Billy. 
“I’ve  got  no  manner  of  use  for  it.  I  want 
pepper,  I  do.” 

“Use  salt,”  mumbled  Craft,  stoking 
busily. 

Billy  pushed  right  back  from  the  table 
and  rrfused  to  be  comforted.  “I  want  some 
pepper!  Whatsa  matter  with  you  ji^ers — 
tryin’  to  starve  me  to  death?  Sam,  you  lazy 
lump  of  slumguUion,  get  me  some  pepper, 
will  you?” 

“No,  I  won’t.  I’m  too  comfortable  and 
you’re  too  finicky.” 

Bill  glanced  across  at  Tip.  “You  going 
to  refuse  me  too,  Tip,  old  citizen?” 

“No,”  said  Tip  with  a  weary  air,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  not.” 

He  arose  and  betook  himself  to  the 
kitchen.  Returning  with  a  large  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tin  pepper  pot  he  thumj^  it  down 
upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  captive. 
“There  y’are.  Now,  stop  your  squalling.” 
“Thank  you.  Tippy,  I  will.  Yeah.” 

Billy  scr!q)ed  up  to  the  table  as  Tip  turned 
away.  “What’s  the  matter  with  thb  pepper 
pot  anyway?” 

Tip  turned  to  look.  Billy  picked  up  the 
pepper  pot  slowly  and  stared  hard  at  it. 
Craft  craned  his  neck. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  the  matter  with  it,” 
said  Craft. 

“Don’t  you?”  murmured  Billy,  hb  fingers 
busy  with  the  removable  top.  “Look  here.” 
Sam  Larder  did  not  move,  but  both  Tip 
Craft  obeyed.  In  fact,  they  obeyed 
with  such  good  will  that  the  handful  of  pep¬ 
per  that  Billy  instantly  swept  into  their 
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faces  dusted  up  their  nostrib  as  well  as  into 
their  eyes. 

In  Growing  the  pepper  Billy  had  em¬ 
ployed  hb  left  hand.  Thb  left  hand  had 
not  completed  the  motion  before  Billy  was 
reaching  for  the  platter  of  eggs  with  hb  right 
hand. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Sam  Larder  that  he 
was  a  slow-going  gentleman.  The  platter 
struck  him  ^gewise  over  the  eye  when  hb 
six-shooter  had  barely  cleared  the  holster. 
The  six-shooter  thudded  to  the  floor.  Sam 
and  hb  chair  went  over  backward  and  lay 
together  in  a  tangle  amid  the  fragments  of 
broken  platter  and  the  remains  of  several 
eggs. 

Billy,  arriving  in  Sam’s  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  a  split  second  after  Sam  struck  the 
floor,  scooped  up  the  fallen  six-shooter  and 
wheeled  back  to  face  hb  other  two  enemies. 
But  they  were  too  occupied  with  their  very 
real  misery  to  be  a  further  menace.  Felix 
Craft  was  sitting  on  the  floor  clawing  at  hb 
eyes  and  swearing  continuously.  Tip,  cough¬ 
ing  and  sneezing,  was  not  swearing.  Per- 
lu^  he  had  not  sufficient  breath.  At  any 
rate  he  was  on  hb  feet,  arms  spread  wide, 
feeling  hb  way  along  the  wall  toward  the 
door  giving  into  the  hall. 

Billy  cat-footed  up  behind  Tip  and 
snatched  away  hb  six-shooter.  Tip  spun 
round  at  the  touch  but  Billy  dodged  away 
from  the'  clutching  hands. 

Bang!  a  revolver  bullet  cut  a  button  from 
.  hb  vest  and  tucked  into  the  wall  at  hb 
elbow.  Billy’s  sudden  movement  had  saved 
hb  life.  He  leaped  back  another  two  yards 
to  get  out  of  the  smoke  and  crouched,  l)ai- 
ancing  hb  tense  body  on  the  l>alls  of  hb  feet. 

He  saw  beyond  the  table  Felix  Craft  with 
a  gun  in  each  hand.  The  gambler’s  face, 
despite  the  tears  that  overflowed  hb  eyes 
and  ran  down  hb  cheeks,  was  fairly  mur¬ 
derous. 

“Tip!  Where  are  you?  Don’t  you  move. 
Bill,”  Craft  was  saying,  the  barreb  of  his 
two  guns  weaving  to  and  fro  uncertainly. 
“Get  away  from  that  door.  Bill.  Don’t  you 
try  and  get  away.  I  can  see  you.” 

Billy  leaned  forward,  pick^  up  a  fork 
from  hb  set-out  on  the  table  and  flung  it 
across  the  room.  It  fell  with  a  clatter. 
Craft  fired  at  the  sound.  The  next  instant 
Billy  kicked  him  under  the  chin  and  flat¬ 
ten^  him  out. 

“First  time  I  :ver  saw  a  feller  shoot  by 
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ear,”  observed  Billy,  calmly  divesting  Craft 
of  his  gun-belt  and  exchanging  Sam’s  six- 
shooter  for  his  own  gun  with  the  brass  trig¬ 
ger-guard.  “He  did  pretty  good,  consider¬ 
ing.  Tip,  don’t  you  try  to  bluff  me,  like 
Crafty,  that  you  can  see.  Hey!  do  you 
want  to  be  the  third  senseless  man  in  this 
room?” 

Tip  answered  the  question  by  halting  his 
groping  way  toward  the  speaker.  He  stood 
still,  his  body  swaying,  his  muscular  fingers 
locked  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Billy 
stooped  over  the  senseless  Craft  and 
whipped  off  his  neckerchief. 

“Put  your  hands  behind  you.  Tip,”  he 
directed. 

“Damfi  will!”  Tip  declared. 

“I  don’t  want  to  whang  you  over  the 
head.  Tip,  but  I’ll  have  to  if  you  won’t  be 
good.  Stick  ’em  behind  you.” 

Tip  hesitated,  then  suddenly  he  thrust  his 
han<k  behind  him.  Billy  slipped  round  him, 
laid  his  six-shooter  on  a  chair  seat  and  drew 
the  handkerchief  beneath  Tip’s  crossed 
wrists.  The  next  instant  Tip  had  whirled 
about.  Tip’s  knee  was  between  his  legs  and 
Tip’s  long  arms  were  wrapped  round  him 
in  an  underhold. 

Tip  was  essaying  the  wrestling  chip  Cum¬ 
berland  men  call  the  swinging  hype.  It  is  a 
crack  chip  and  when  well  done  is  disastrous 
to  an  opponent.  But  it  must  be  well  done 
— the  right  arm  under,  hyping  with  the  right 
leg  and  striking  outside  with  the  left.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Bill,  Tip,  although  his  right  arm 
was  under  in  a  strong  hold,  had  made  the 
mistake  of  sticking  his  left  knee  between 
Bill’s  legs.  He  struck  outside  with  his  right 
leg  and  missed.  With  the  right  arm  under 
he  had  not  the  leverage  he  should  have  had. 

Billy,  fighting  for  his  life,  dropped  his 
arms — backheeled  Tip  and  ran  over  him. 
Thump!  The  wrestlers.  Tip  underneath, 
landed  full  upon  the  senseless  back  of  Felix 
Craft.  Tip  freed  a  hand,  writhed  his  body 
sidewise  and  struck  viciously  at  Billy’s  un¬ 
protected  stomach.  He  struck  too  low  and 
the  blow  glanced  off  Billy’s  hipbone.  Billy, 
striking  in  turn,  drove  a  smashing  right 
against  the  p>oint  of  Tip’s  chin.  Tip  merely 
grunted  and  struck  again  at  Billy’s  stomach. 
Billy  parried  the  blow  with  his  left  and 
brought  up  his  knee  with  the  laudable  in¬ 
tention  of  kicking  Tip  in  the  abdomen. 

Blinded  though  he  was.  Tip  apparently 
sensed  what  was  impending,  for  he  crowded 


his  body  against  Billy  and  struck  outside 
with  all  his  might.  In  an  instant  Tip  wai 
on  top  and  Billy  underneath.  The  older 
man  jammed  both  thumbs  into  Billy’s  wind- 
pipe  and  wrenched  himself  astride  Billy’s 
body.  The  strangling  Billy  spread  wide  his 
legs,  hunched  up  his  knees,  planted  both  feet 
against  Tip’s  ribs  and  straightened  his  legs 
with  a  jerk.  Tip’s  hands  were  tom  loose 
from  Billy’s  throat  and  Tip  himself  crashed 
backward  against  the  wall. 

Billy  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  clippied  Tip  over  the 
head  with  the  barrel  of  his  six-shooter.  Tip 
remained  where  he  was.  Billy  stood  over 
him,  pistol  poised,  till  he  made  sure  he  was 
senseless.  Then  he  took  pains  to  make  fast 
the  trio’s  respective  arms  and  legs  with 
strips  tom  from  a  nightgown  belonging  to 
Sam.  He  likewise  removed  his  spurs  from 
Craft’s  heels  to  his  own. 

This  being  done  he  stripped  Tip  and  Sam 
of  their  gun-belts,  gathered  up  all  the  guns 
and  ran  out  into  the  kitchen.  Here,  on  the 
floor.  Craft  had  thrown  his  saddle,  bridle 
and  saddle-blanket.  Bill  added  the  lot  to 
his  burden  and  sped  out  to  the  corral.  The 
pinto  was  there,  looking  very  tired.  Bill 
hastily  unstrappied  his  rope  and  dropped  the 
loop  over  a  rangy-bodied  chestnut  with 
good  legs  and  a  mule  stripe.  This  animal 
he  bridled  and  saddled,  left  it  standing  and 
ran  back  to  Sam’s  storeroom  for  another  set 
of  horse  equipment.  It  was  his  laudable  in¬ 
tention  to  pack  the  unconscious  Felix  into 
town  and  jail  him  for  the  stage-coach  rob¬ 
bery.  It  was  a  bold  plan,  but  Billy  always 
rather  favored  the  bold  plan.  The  plan  had 
not  occurred  to  him  till  almost  the  instant  of 
throwing  the  pepper  so  he  had  had  no  time 
to  mature  it  thoroughly,  but  it  seemed  to 
contain  more  elements  of  success  than  any 
other  because  it  would  forestall  his  enemies’ 
scheme  so  neatly.  With  Craft  in  jail  and 
wearing  the  clothing  worn  by  the  robber,  to 
which  clothing  the  complaisant  Jerry  Fern 
and  his  passengers  would  undoubtedly  be 
prepiared  to  swear,  it  would  be  hard  indeed, 
if  Bill  could  not  fasten  the  robbery  on  Craft. 

He  led  the  two  horses  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  went  within  to  fetch  out  Felix  Craft 

It  must  have  been  his  good  angel  who 
caused  him  to  look  through  the  front  win¬ 
dow.  He  looked  and  saw  a  cloud  of  horse¬ 
men  scouring  toward  the  ranch-house. 
Sam’s  field-glasses  were  on  the  shelf  above 
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door  a  snakeskin  hatband  the  whole  town 
knows  belongs  to  Bill.” 

Hazel’s  cheeks  began  to  glow.  “That 
doesn’t  prove  anything,”  she  declared  in  a 
level  voice.  “Bill  owns  three  quirts  to  my 
knowledge,  and  he  hasn’t  worn  that  snake 
hatband  since  last  July.  It  began  to  stretch 
then  and  was  always  working  up  off  the 
crown,  and  he  couldn’t  tighten  it  without 
ruining  the  skin,  so  he  stopped  wearing  it.” 

'“It  worked  off  the  crown  of  his  hat  once 
too  often  last  night,”  offered  Nate. 

Hazel’s  black  eyes  were  glittering  through 
slittered  eyelids.  Really,  Nate  Samson 
should  have  been  warned. 

“You  think  Bill  did  it?”  asked  Hazel 
Walton. 

Nate  nodded.  “So  does  everybody  else.” 

This  was  not  strictly  true.  Billy  Wingo 
had  several  warm  friends. 

“At  any  rate,”  Nate  pursued  with  relish, 
“there’s  a  warrant  out  for  Bill.” 

“Another  warrant!”  Hazel’s  hand  moved 
imperceptibly  nearer  a  broad-bladed  cheese- 
knife  that  lay  on.  the  counter. 

“Another  warrant.  You  bet  another 
warrant.  That  makes  three  counts  he’s 
wanted  on — stage  robbery,  rustling  that 
chestnut  horse  of  Sam  Larder’s  and  now  this 
murder.  I  always  said  Bill  Wingo  was  too 
good  to  be  true.” 

Hazel  Walton  made  no  further  remark. 
She  reached  for  the  cheese-knife.  Nate 
Samson  ducked  under  the  counter.  The 
cheese-knife  whirred  within  an  inch  of  his 
prickling  scalp  and  stuck  quivering  in  the 
edge  of  a  shelf. 

“Liar!”  announced  Haizel  in  a  loud,  un¬ 
sympathetic  tone.  “I’m  only  sorry  I  haven’t 
a  gun  with  me.  Talking  like  that  about  a 
man  you’re  not  fit  to  say  hello  to.  Here,  I 
don’t  want  any  of  this  stuff!  You  can  keep 
it.” 

So  saying  she  toppled  over  her  whole  pile 
of  wrapped  purchases  and  marched  out  of 
the  store.  The  marshal  followed  her  to  the 
door.  He  returned  to  his  piost  at  the 
counter  a  minute  later. 

“It’s  all  right,  Nate,”  he  said.  “She’s 
gone  over  to  Qie  other  store.” 

Arrived  home.  Hazel  unhitched  and  un- 
-  harnessed,  turned  the  team  into  the 
corral  and  carried  her  purchases  into  the 
kitchen  and  dump)ed  them  on  the  table.  She 
hung  up  her  man’s  hat  on  one  of  the  hooks 


that  held  the  Winchester,  and  fluffed  the  hair 
about  her  temples  by  the  aid  of  the  mirrot 
that  hung  below  the  Terry  clock  her  undt 
had  brought  west  with  him.  She  had  al 
ways  liked  the  Terry  clock — from  the  cheer¬ 
ful  painted  pumpkins  and  grapes  that  graced 
the  patterned  top  to  the  pjeculiar  throbbii^ 
ring  it  gave  on  striking  the  hour  she 
liked  it. 

And  on  a  day  the  old  clock  was  destined 
to  repay  that  liking  full  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

While  she  was  fixing  her  hair  the  dock 
struck  three. 

Silently  she  unwrappjed  her  bundles  and 
stored  away  the  contents  in  crock  and  box 
and  drawer.  A  tidy  jjerson.  Hazel.  Then 
because  she  was  still  in  a  tempjer  with  Nate  I 
Samson  she  changed  her  dress,  donned  a  I 
p>air  of  overalls  and  began  to  scrub  the  kitch¬ 
en  flcwr. 

“Liar!”  she  said  aloud,  scraping  a  vigor¬ 
ous  brush  under  the  dresser.  “Liar!  I 
hopje  your  old  store  burns  up!” 

So  occupied  was  she  with  her  thou^ts 
and  her  work  that  she  failed  to  hear  the  q>- 
proack  of  a  rider. 

“  ’Lo,  Hazel,”  was  the  rider’s  greeting 
delivered  across  the  doorsill. 

Hazel’s  brush  stopp)ed  swishing  to  and 
fro. 

“Hello,  Sally  Jane,”  she  said  smilingly, 
supporting  herself  on  one  arm  and  pus^  I 
back  the  hair  that  had  fallen  over  her  hot  I 
face.  “Put  your  horse  in  the  corral  and  I 
come  on  in.”  I 

“I  tied  him  to  the  wagon,”  said  Sally 
Jane. 

Out  of  respoct  for  the  wet  floor  she  jigged 
on  her  heels  across  to  a  chair  and  seated 
herself,  hooking  her  heels  in  a  rung.  Sally 
Jane  looked  at  Hazel  with  spjeculation  in 
her  eyes. 

“You  lcx)k  mad,  dear,”  Sally  Jane  srid. 

“I  am,”  declared  Hazel,  and  began  to 
sizzle  anew.  “Just  listen,”  she  continued, 
hopping  up  to  seat  herself  on  the  table,  “to 
what  I  heard  in  town  this  morning.  Nate 
told  me — ” 

“ — there  now,”  she  concluded.  “What  I 
do  you  think  of  that  for  a  put-up  job?  I 
Why,  it’s  not  even  clever.”  1 

“No,”  agreed  Sally  Jane.  “Too  many 
articles  belonging  to  Bill.  Either  the  quirt  1 
or  the  hatband,  but  not  both.  I’d  like  to 
know  how  they  got  hold  of  them.” 
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“They?” 

“Or,  he.  It  may  have  been  one  man  and 
it  may  have  been  more  than  one.  You 
can’t  tell.  Tip  had  enemies — several.  But 
I’m  afraid  the  gang  won’t  take  that  into 
consideration — much.  All  they’ll  be  able 
to  see  is  the  quirt  and  the  hatband.  And 
on  top  of  what’s  happened  already!  Con¬ 
found  it,  Bill  shouldn’t  have  disappeared 
this  way.  All  his  friends  know  he  didn’t — 
couldn’t  have  either  held  up  the  stage  or 
really  rustled  Sam  Larder’s  precious  horse, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  found  mud  to  the 
ears  near  Sam’s  corral  this  morning.  Fact, 
Dad  told  me.  But  why  didn’t  Bill  stay 
and  face  the  music?  That’s  what  I’d  like 
to  know.  He  should  have  known  he’d  only 
hurt  himself  by  running  ofif  this  way. 
That’s  where  he  made  one  big  mistake.” 

At  which  Hazel  jump)ed  right  off  the  table. 
Her  black  eyes  snapp^.  “He  didn’t  make 
any  mistake!”  she  cried.  “He  did  just 
right!  I  know  he  did.  If  he  ran — went 
away — ^he  had  a  good  reason  and  you  can’t 
tell  me  different,  Sally  Jane  Prescott!” 

The  older  girl  threw  out  a  hand  in  mock 
alarm.  “There,  there,  honey,  calm  down. 
I  didn’t  mean  anything  against  your  pre¬ 
cious  Bill.  Not  a  thing.” 

“He’s  not  my  precious  Bill,”  denied  Hazel 
with  vigor.  “He’s  just  a  good  fuf-friend.” 

Sally  Jane  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 
“What  makes  you  think  your — friend 
didn’t  make  a  mbtake  in  going  away?” 

“Because  he  couldn’t  make  a  mistake  if 
he  tried.  That’s  why.”  Oh,  the  defiance 
in  the  voice  of  Hazel. 

“Heavens  above,  child!  Men  are  only 
human  beings  and  human  beings  make 
mistakes.  Bill’s  a  man  and  he’s  liable  to 
make  mistakes  like  any  other  of  them.” 

“Not  Bill,”  Hazel  contradicted  flatly. 
“He — he’s  different.  He - ” 

Alarums  and  excursions  without — the 
^  gallop  of  several  horses,  shouts  of  men, 
the  jingle  and  stamp  of  riders  dismounting  at 
the  door.  Entered  then  Felix  Craft  and 
Sam  Larder  with  drawn  g\ms,  in  their  rear 
the  district  attorney,  likewise  with  weapon 
displayed. 

“Whose  horse  is  that?”  Craft  demanded, 
fixing  Hazel  with  a  baleful  eye. 

“If  you  mean  the  one  tied  to  the  wagon,” 
replied  Hazel,  “it  belongs  to  Sally  Jane 
Prescott.” 

E»€ryMy's  Matatine,  September,  igax 


“What  of  it?”  demanded  Sally  Jane, 
appraising  the  trio  with  a  cool  glance. 

“Visitors  in  my  kitchen  take  off  their 
hats,”  reminded  Hazel  severely. 

The  three  men  sheepishly  removed  their 
hats  and  sheathed  their  firearms. 

“That’s  better,”  said  Hazel.  “You  don’t 
know  how  sUly  you  looked,  rushing  in  here 
brandishing  your  guns  that  way.  I  was 
quite  frightened  for  a  minute.”  Here 
she  giggled  and  winked  at  Sally  Jane. 

“We  thought  maybe  Bill  Wingo  was  here,” 
said  Craft. 

“And  what  made  you  think  Bill  Wingo 
was  here?”  asked  Hazel. 

“That  horse  outside,”  he  replied,  watch¬ 
ing  her  shrewdly.  “Do  you  .mind  if  I 
search  the  house?” 

“I  certainly  do  mind!”  cried  Hazel. 
“You  daresearch  thishouse!  Just  you  try  it!” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  district  attorney, 

“if  Bill  Wingo  ain’t  here,  what  did  you  go  to 
town  for  to-day  and  buy  all  those  supplies?” 

Genuine  astonishment  showed  on  ^zel’s 
countenance.  “Those  supplies  were  my 
regular  supplies.  Don’t  you  suppose  I  buy 
something  to  eat  once  in  a  while?” 

“We  figure,”  said  Sam  Larder,  “that  Bill 
Wingo  will  have  to  eat  right  along  and  that 
unless  he’s  left  the  country,  it’s  natural 
he’ll  get  his  supplies  from  his  friends,  and 
we  know  that  you  drove  in  town  and  bought 
supplies  this  morning.” 

“Well,  I’ve  told  you  who  I  bought  ’em 
for,”  snapped  Hazel,  “.\nything  else?” 

“There  is,”  said  the  district  attorney. 
“We’re  going  to  search  the  house.” 

“You  won’t  take  my  word  that  Bill 
Wingo  isn’t  here?”  demanded  HazeL 

“In  a  matter  like  this  we  can’t,”  replied  * 
the  district  attorney. 

“One  moment,”  murmured  Hazel,  step¬ 
ping  back. 

The  next  instant  she  had  jerked  her 
Winchester  off  the  hooks  and  cocked  the 
hammer.  “Now,”  she  resumed,  holding 
the  weapon  level  with  her  belt,  “now  go 
ahead  and  search  the  house.” 

The  district  attorney,  with  a  haste  that 
was  ludicrous,  slid  behind  the  fat  bulk  of  1 
Sam  Larder.  Even  Felix  Craft  smiled.  . 

“No  more  of  that,”  Sam  Larder  enjoined 
him.  “You  stop  your  cussin’,  you  hear. 
There’s  ladies  present.”  i 

“Where?”  the  district  attorney  demanded, 
staring  about  him  insolently. 

i 
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“My  father  will  ask  you  what  you  mean 
by  that,”  said  Sally  Jane. 

“I  didn’t  mean  you,”  mumbled  the  angry 
man,  perceiving  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far.  “I — I  was  a  li’l  hasty,  I  guess.  No 
offense,  ladies,  I  hope.” 

He  achieved  a  clumsy  bow  and  again 
faced  Hazel.  “Now,  look  here,  you  can’t 
go  on  acting  this  way,  you  know.  You’re 
only  hurting  your  own  case.  Be  reasonable, 
be  reasonable.” 

“And  let  you  poke  all  through  my  house!” 
she  snapped  him  up.  “Not  much.  I  don’t 
want  any  trouble,  but  I’ll  have  to  shoot  the 
first  man  that  goes  beyond  this  room.” 

“Told  you  you’d  get  her  all  stirred  up,” 
said  Sam  Larder. 

“We  didn’t  want  you  to  come  along 
anyway.  Rale,”  contributed  Felix  Craft. 
“You’re  too  buflfleheaded  for  any  human 
use.  Y’oughta  take  things  more  easy  with 
the  girl.  If  you’d  left  it  to  us,  everything 
would  have  been  all  right.” 

“I  suppose  busting  in  with  your  guns 
pulled  is  one  way  of  t^ing  it  easy.” 

“I  notice  you  had  yours  out,”  supplied 
Felix. 

“I  thought  the  man  might  be  here  same 
as  you,”  defended  the  district  attorney. 

“Which  is  why  you  let  us  go  first,”  sneered 
Sam. 

“When  you’re  quite  through  bickering 
among  yourselves — ”  drawled  Hazel. 

“I  wish  you’d  point  that  rifle  somewhere 
else,”  the  district  attorney  remarked  un¬ 
easily. 

“It’s  all  right  where  it  is,”  was  the  in¬ 
stant  return. 

The  district  attorney  stared  a  moment. 

“Huh!”  he  mutter^  finally  and  strode 
to  the  door.  “Hey,  Red!”  he  called. 
“Come  here  a  minute,  will  you?” 

The  marshal  sidled  in,  stumbling  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  district  at¬ 
torney  and  the  other  on  Hazel’s  Winchester. 

“You  were  in  Nate  Samson’s  store  this 
morning,  weren’t  you.  Red?”  It  was  more 
of  a  statement  than  a  question. 

The  marshal  immediately  gave  the  dis¬ 
trict  attomev  the  full  benefit  of  both  eyes. 
“Huh?” 

“You  were  there  when  this  girl.  Miss 
Walton,  made  some  purchases,  weren’t 
you?” 

“Yeah,”  admitted  the  marshal. 

“WTien  Nate  told  her  of  the  murder  and 


the  warrant  sworn  out  against  Bill  Wingo, 
what  did  she  do?” 

“Why — uh — ”  stuttered  the  marshal. 

“She  flew  into  a  rage,  didn’t  she?  She 
threw  a  knife  at  Nate,  didn’t  she?” 

“Who  told  you  all  this?”  the  marshal 
wished  to  know. 

“Nate  told  me.” 

“Damn  Nate,  that’s  all  I  got  to  say,” 
pronounced  the  marshal,  disgusted.  “Yes,  I 
was  there  and  she  slung  a  knife  at  Nate. 
With  any  luck  she’d  have  hit  him  and 
serve  him  right,  the  flat-tongued  snitch.” 

“There  now,”  exclaimed  the  triumphant 
district  attorney,  “you  hear  that.  Miss 
Walton?  You  drove  into  town  the  morning 
after  the  murder.  When  you  are  told  of 
the  minder  and  the  warrant,  you  fly  into  a 
p)assion  and  try  to  kill  the  inoffensive  store- 
keep>er  who  told  you  the  news.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  this,  you  throw  what  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  bought  at  the  storekeeper  and  make 
your  purchases  at  the  other  store.  I  have 
learnt  that  among  the  purchases  were 
twelve  boxes  of  .45-90  rifle  cartridges  and  six 
boxes  of  .45  caliber  Colt  cartridges.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  these  cartridges  are 
not  intended,  for  your  personal  use.  In  fact, 
I  am  positive  you  bought  them  for  the  mur¬ 
derer,  William  H.  Wingo.” 

The  marshal  glanced  quickly  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney.  He  himself  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  ammunition  item.  The  mar¬ 
shal  inwardly  cursed  the  district  attorney 
and  Nate  Smnson. 

“Well,”  boomed  the  district  attorney, 
when  Hazel  did  not  instantly  speak,  “what 
have  you  to  say?” 

“Plenty,”  said  she  then.  “I  bought 
those  cartridges  for  my  personal  use.  This 
Winchester  is  a  .45-90  and  pay  sixshooter  is 
a  .45.  I  guess  I’ve  got  a  right  to  buy  am¬ 
munition  now  and  then  if  I  like.” 

“Rats!”  snarled  the  district  attorney,  stiff 
in  his  conceit.  “What  does  a  girl  want 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  rifle  cartridges 
and  three  hundred  revolver  cartridges? 
Those  revolver  cartridges  especially?  You 
won’t  have  use  for  ’em  in  ten  years.  You 
bought  them  for  Bill  Wingo.  You  can’t 
fool  me!  You  know  where  he  is,  you  know 
you  do,  and  I  know  you  do,  and  I  intend 
to  put  you  in  jail  as  a  suspicious  character 
until  you  tell  us  where  he  is.” 

“What  a  filthy  animal  you  are  anyway, 
Rale!  I  didn’t  know  such  things  as  you 
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lived!”  Thus  Sally  Jane,  her  upper  lip 
fairly  curling  with  disgiist. 

“When  I  get  back  to  Golden  Bar,  Miss 
Walton.”  fumed  the  district  attorney,  un¬ 
moved  by  the  insult,  “I  intend  to  swear  out 
a  warrant  for  your  arrest.  Miss  Walton,  and 
have  it  served  by  deputy  sheriflfs.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  I  shall  swear  in  deputies  other  than 
the  two  men.  Shotgun  Shillman  and  Riley 
Tyler,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  this  war¬ 
rant.  I  intend  to  have  the  law  obeyed.” 

“She  ain’t  busted  any  law  that  I  can  see,” 
struck  in  Sam  Larder  gruffly. 

Neither  he  nor  Felix  Craft  had  intended 
to  go  as  far  as  an  actual  arrest  of  the  girl. 
They  were  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  they  drew  the  line  somewhere. 

Felix  Craft  shook  his  head.  “No  arrest, 
Arthur.  That  don’t  go.” 

“I  can  arrest  her,  I  tell  you,”  insisted  the 
district  attorney. 

“No,”  said  Craft  firmly.  “Miss  Walton,” 
^  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  girl,  “we  were  a 
lil  excited  when  we  came  in  here.  Seeing 
that  horse  outside  and  all  we  got  the  idea 
that  maybe  Bill  was  here.  Will  you  give 
us  your  word  he  isn’t  ?” 

“Why,  certainly,”  she  said.  “Bill  isn’t 
here,  I  give  you  my  word.” 

“Fair  enough,”  said  Craft.  “We’ll  be 
going.  Come  along,  Arthur,  move.” 

He  and  Sam  husUed  the  district  attorney 
out  between  them.  Craft  called  in  the  cor¬ 
don  of  horsemen  that  had  surrounded  the 
ranch-house. 

“Crawl  your  horse,  Arthur,”  ordered 
Craft.  “What  you  waiting  for?” 

Hazel,  standing  in  the  doorway,  watched 
the  cavalcade  disappear  round  the  bend  in 
the  draw. 

“I  guess,”  she  said,  taking  a  box  of  car¬ 
tridges  from  the  top  shelf  and  snicking 
open  the  sealing  with  a  finger  nail,  “I  guess 
I’d  better  load  this  rifle.” 

“OUT  I  rode  over  here  especially  to  bring 

■D  you  back  with  me  to  stay  a  while,  a 
long  while,  as  long  as  you  like  and  longer.” 
Thus  Sally  Jane,  looking  injured. 

Hazel  shook  her  head.  “Can’t,  dear. 
Honestly,  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  to 
go  a-visiting,  but  I’ve  just  got  to  look  after 
the  ranch.” 

Sally  Jane  gazed  at  her  friend  a  moment 
in  silence,  then:  “You  don’t  really  have  to 
stay  here.  Hazel.  You  only  think  you  do. 
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You’d  much  better  come  over  and  stay  with 
us.  You  know  I’d  love  to  have  you  and 
this  is  no  place  for  you  all  alone  by  yoiu^lf 
this  way.  Suppose - ” 

“Who’d  hurt  me?”  interrupted  Hazel. 
“Anyway,  I’m  not  going  to  hie  driven  off 
my  own  ranch  by  anyb^y.  I’m  going  to 
stay  here  until  I  tod  a  buyer  for  the  place.” 

“But  that  may  be  a  year,”  objected  Sally 
Jane. 

“It  may  be  several  years.  Money’s 
awfully  tight  just  now,  the  Hillsville  cashier 
said,  the  l^t  time  I  was  over.” 

“I  don’t  care,  somebody — some  man 
ought  to  be  here.  Can’t  you  get  Ray  back 
earlier  than  usual?” 

Hazel  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  want  to, 
Sally  Jane.  He  went  east  to  Missouri  to 
visit  his  folks  and  I’m  not  going  to  spoil  his 
good  time.  He’ll  be  back  in  time  for  the 
spring  round-up,  though.” 

“TTiat  won’t  be  till  next  month,”  ob¬ 
jected  Sally  Jane.  “Anything  mi^ht  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  meantime.  limd  aUve,  just  look 
at  this  afternoon!” 

“Well,  look  at  it.  Not  a  thing  happened 
to  hurt,  did  it?  Lord,  Sally  Jane,  men  are 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  handle 
when  you  know  how.” 

“You  don’t  give  them  half  enough  credit,” 
said  Sally  Jane  dryly.  “Scratch  a  man  and 
you’ll  catch  a  savage  every  time.  Beasts!” 

“Rats!”  remark^  Hazel,  and  gave  her 
head  a  toss  and  turned  her  attention  to 
practical  things.  *^Look  at  this  clean  floor! 
Look  at  the  dirt  they  tracked  in!  Oh,  the 
devil!  I  could  swear!” 

She  fetched  a  fresh  bucket  of  water  and 
began  to  scrub  the  floor  anew. 

“I’m  going,”  announced  SaUy  Jane. 
“Once  more.  Hazel,  won’t  you  change  your 
mind  and  visit  with  us  for  a  while?” 

Hazel  shook  her  head.  “I  only  wish  I 
felt  able  to.  But  you  don’t  have  to  go  yet. 
Stay  to  supper,  do.  Let  the  male  parent 
get  his  own  supper  for  a  change.  It  won’t 
hurt  him.  And  there’ll  be  a  toe  old  moon 
to-night  about  eight.” 

“I  promised  Dad  French  bread  for  to¬ 
night  or  I  would.  I  can’t  disappoint  him. 
So  long.  Ride  over  first  chance  you 
get.” 

When  Sally  Jane  was  gone.  Hazel  hurried 
to  finish  the  scrubbing  of  the  floor.  When 
she  had  wrung  out  the  last  mop  rag  and 
hung  it  to  dry  behind  the  stove,  ^e  f^  the 
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chickens  and  horses,  took  the  ax  and  buck¬ 
saw,  went  out  to  the  woodpile  and  sawed 
and  split  a  man’s-size  jag  of  stove  wood  and 
kindlmg. 

In  the  red  glory  of  the  sunset  she  returned 
to  the  house  with  her  arms  piled  high  with 
wood.  She  made  sufficient  trips  to  fill  the 
woodbox,  then  started  a  fire  in  the  stove, 
put  on  the  coffeepot  and  ground  up  enough 
coffee  for  four  cupfuls.  She  liked  coffee, 
did  Hazel  Walton. 

Bacon  and  potatoes  were  guttering  in 
their  respective  pans  on  the  stove  before 
it  was  so  dark  that  she  was  forced  to  light 
the  lamp. 

She  had  slipp)ed  back  the  chimney  into 
the  clamps  and  was  waiting  for  it  to  heat  so 
that  she  could  turn  up  the  wick  when  the 
faintest  of  creaks  made  her  look  up. 

SHE  did  not  move,  just  stood  there 
staring  stupidly  at  the  bare-headed  man 
that  blocked  the.  open  doorway.  For  the 
bare-  headed  man  was  Dan  Slike,  hb  harsh 
face  rendered  even  less  prepossessing  than 
usual  by  a  week’s  stubble  of  beard.  A  six- 
shooter  was  in  Dan  Slike’s  hand  and  the 
barrel  was  pointing  at  her  breast. 

“Don’t  go  makin’  any  move  toward  that 
rifle  on  the  hooks  back  of  you,”  said  Dan 
Slike,  slipping  into  the  room  and  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  “If  you  do.  I’ll  have  to 
beef  you.  I  don’t  wanna  hurt  you — I  ain’t 
in  the  habit  of  hurting  women,  but  by 
Gawd  if  it  comes  to-  me  or  you,  why  it’ll 
just  naturally  have  to  be  you.  Dbh  up 
that  grub  a-frying  there  on  ^e  stove.  I’m 
hungry.  Get  a  move  on.” 

At  that  she  turned  in  a  flash  and  reached 
for  the  Winchester.  She  had  it  barely  off 
the  hooks  when  Dan  Slike  was  beside  her. 
With  hb  left  hand  he  seized  the  gun  barrel 
and  shoved  it  upward.  And  as  he  did  so 
he  smote  her  across  the  top  of  the  head  with 
hb  pbtol-barrel. 

A  rocketing  sheaf  of  sparks  danced  before 
her  eyes  and  her  knees  gave  way.  She 
sank  to  the  floor  in  a  dazed  heap.  He 
dragged  the  Winchester  from  her  failing 
grasp  as  she  fell. 

He  began  to  work  the  lever  of  the  rifle 
with  expert  rapidity.  A  twinkling  stream 
of  cartridges  twirled  against  hb  chest  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  Carefully  he  gathered  all 
the  cartridges  and  dropp^  them  into  the 
side  pocket  of  hb  coat.  The  unloaded 


rifle  he  leaned  against  the  door-jamb. 

Hazel  slowly  raised  her  body  to  a  sitting 
position.  She  clung  to  a  leg  of  the  table  for 
support.  She  piassed  a  hand  very  tenderly 
across  the  top  of  her  head.  She  felt  a  little 
nauseated. 

Dan  Slike,  watching  her  with  hard,  bright 
eyes,  strode  to  the  stove  and  poured  him¬ 
self  out  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  spaded  in  a 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  stirred  the  mixture 
meditatively.  But  he  did  not  cease  to 
watch  her. 

“You’ll  be  all  right  in  about  ten  minutes,” 
he  said  calmly.  “I  didn’t  hit  you  so  awful 
hard.  1  didn’t  go  to.  Gawd,  no!  I  figure 
always  to  be  as  gentle  with  a  woman  as  I 
can.  No  sense  in  bein’  rougher  than  you 
got  to  be,  I  say.” 

He  drank  the  coffee  slowly,  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

“Nothing  like  coffee  when  your  cork’s 
pulled,”  he  rambled  on,  sloshing  round  the 
last  of  the  coffee  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
“It  beats  whisky,  but  now  that  I’ve  h^ 
the  coffee  I  don’t  care  if  I  do.  Got  a  bottle 
tucked  away  somewhere,  li’l  girl?” 

She  was  still  unable  to  speak.  Her 
mouth  had  an  odd  cottony  feeling.  She 
shook  her  head  in  reply  to  his  question. 

“Is  that  so?”  he  said  in  the  chatty  tone 
he  had  been  using.  “I  guess  maybe  you’re 
mbtaken.” 

He  set  the  cup  down  on  the  table,  reached 
down  and  twbted  hb  fingers  into  her  hair. 
With  a  yank  that  brought  the  tears  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  eyes,  he  said: 

“About  that  bottle  now — ain’t  you  a 
mite  mbtaken?  What’s  the  matter?  Cat 
got  your  tongue?’.’ 

Again  he  pulled  her  hair,  pulled  it  till 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  she 
moaned  and  cried  in  purest  agony. 

“C’mon!”  directed  Dan  Slike.  “Quit 
your  bluffin’,  you  triflin’  hussy!  You  ain’t 
hurt  a-tall.  And  I  can’t  stay  here  all  night 
while  you  sit  on  the  floor  and  beller.  Stand 
up  on  your  two  1^  and  bring  me  that  bottle. 
And  no  monkey  business  either.  Say,  have 
you  got  a  six-shooter?  Answer  me,  have 
you?” 

“No!  No!  I  haven’t!  I  haven’t  an¬ 
other  gim.”  She  told  him  thb  lie  in  such  a 
heartbreaking  tone  that  he  was  constrained 
to  believe  her. 

“I’ll  have  to  take  your  word  for  it,”  he 
grumbled.  “But  you  remember,  girl,  the 
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first  false  move  you  make  with  a  knife  or 
anything  else  I’ll  blow  you  ap>art.  Damn 
you,  get  up!” 

With  which  he  gave  her  hair  such  a  terrific 
twist  that  the  exquisite  pain  expelled  all  her 
initial  fear  of  him  and  she  leaped  at  him 
like  a  wildcat,  her  nails  curving  at  his 
eyes. 

Dan  Slike  dodged  backward,  set  himself 
and  swung  his  right  fist  writhout  mercy. 
He  was  no  boxer.  The  accurate  placing  of 
blows  was  beyond  him.  So  it  was  that  the 
swing  intended  for  her  jaw  landed  on  her 
cheekbone,  a  much  less  vulnerable  spot. 
Nevertheless  the  smash  was  enough  to  send 
her  spinning  sidewise  over  a  chair  and  pile 
her  sicker  and  dizzier  than  before  in  a  corner 
of  the  room. 

She  lay  still  and  panted. 

“You  see  how  it  is,”  he  pointed  out. 
“You  ain’t  gainin’  a  thing  by  fighting  me. 
Might  as  well  be  sensible  first  as  last.  But 
lemme  tell  you  if  you  keep  on  afussin’  at  me 
thisaway.  I’ll  sure  have  to  be  rough  with 
you.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
rolled  a  cigarette.  Lighting  it  he  drew  in 
a  slow  luxurious  lungful. 

“One  thing  I  gotta  say  for  your  sheriff,” 
he  observed  behind  a  barrier  of  smoke, 
“he  gimme  plenty  of  tobacco  while  I  was 
his  guest.  I  can’t  say  but  he  took  right 
good  care  of  me — for  a  sheriff.” 

His  incarceration  having  deprived  Dan 
Slike  of  conversational  opportunities  he  was 
now  exp)eriencing  the  natural  reaction.  He 
was  talking  too  much. 

“Fed  me  well  too,”  he  resumed.  “Oh, 
I  ain’t  complainin’.  I —  Hell,  your  grub’s 
b^nnin’  to  bum.  I’ll  just  move  those 
frj^ns  back.  Feelin’  any  better,  girl? 

He  came  and  stood  over  her,  hands  on 
hips,  and  looked  down  at  her  grimly.  She 
shrank  away,  her  wide  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
in  fright  and  loathing. 

It  was  evident  that  he  found  his  survey 
of  her  satisfactory,  for  he  kicked  her  in  the 
side.  Not  hard.  Simply  as  an  earnest 
of  what  lay  in  store  for  her  in  case  she 
chose  to  continue  contumacious.  “Get 
up,”  he  commanded. 

The  nausea  and  most  of  the  dizzy  feeling 
had  evaporated.  She  was  perfectly  able 
to  get  up,  but  it  was  intolerable  that  she 
should  do  the  bidding  of  her  uncle’s  mur¬ 
derer.  She  continued  to  lie  still. 


“Get  up!”  he  repeated,  and  kicked  her 
again — harder. 

She  got  up,  gasping,  a  hand  at  her  side. 
She  felt  as  though  one  of  her  ribs  was  brok¬ 
en.  His  long  fingers  fastened  on  the  tender 
flesh  of  her  shoulder.  He  shoved  her  across 
the  room.  She  brought  up  against  the 
stove.  Instinctively  she  thrust  out  a  hand 
to  save  herself.  Her  bare  p>alm  smacked 
down  upon  the  hottest  stove  lid. 

She  sprang  back  writh  a  choked  cry  and 
clapped  the  burned  hand  to  her  mouth. 

Dan  Slike  laughed  merrily — ^for  him. 
“Serve  you  right.  You’re  too  danm  per¬ 
nickety  anyway.  Aw,  whatcha  blubberin’ 
about,  crybaby?  Dontcha  know  enough 
to  put  some  bakin’  soda  on  the  burn  and  tie 
a  rag  round  it?  Ain’t  you  got  any  brains 
a-taU?  Pick  up  that  kettle!  Just  pick  it 
up!” 

Her  unburned  hand  fell  away  from  the 
kettle.  She  had  seen  the  sixshooter  fla«;h 
out  at  his  last  words.  She  knew  now  that 
this  man  meant  what  he  said.  He  would 
kill  her,  even  as  he  had  killed  her  uncle. 

With  a  shudder  that  began  at  her  knees 
and  ended  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  she  went 
to  the  cupboard  and  took  out  a  carton  of 
baking-so^. 

“Here,”  he  said  roughly,  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  making  a  poor  job  at  bandag¬ 
ing,  “here,  you  can’t  tie  that  one-handed. 
Lemme.” 

He  bandaged  the  hand,  made  fast  the 
bandage  witfi  a  too-tight  knot.  He  ob¬ 
viously  lingered  over  the  business,  deriving 
pleasure  from  her  state  of  terror. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Hazel  was  not 
lacking  in  courage.  Indeed  she  had  more 
than  the  average  woman’s  share  of  it.  But 
this  man  staggered  her  mentally.  She  did 
not  know  what  he  would  do  next  and  was 
in  a  panic  accordingly. 

“Scared  stiff,”  he  remarked  as  he  twirled 
her  about  and  headed  her  toward  the  stove. 
“You  don’t  like  me  a-tall,  do  you?  Nem- 
mine.  Lessee  how  your  grub  tastes.” 

She  had  set  the  table  for  herself  before 
he  came  in.  He  sat  down  at  her  place,  his 
eyes  bright  upon  her.  Fumblingly  she 
filled  a  plate  with  bacon  and  fried  potatoes. 
She  brought  him  another  cup  of  coffee,  and 
placed  the  condensed  milk  and  the  sugar 
within  his  reach. 

“Spcx)n,”  he  said  shortly. 

She  took  the  one  from  the  cup  he  had 
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just  drunk  from  and  handed  it  to  him. 
He  caught  her  wTist.  The  spoon  fell  with  a 
clatter. 

“You’re  so  scared  of  me,  you  can’t  hardly 
breathe,”  he  said  calmly.  “I  don’t  like 
li’l  girls  to  be  scared  of  me,  so  you  can  just 
get  you  another  plate  and  cup  and  saucer 
and  sit  down  there  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  and  eat  your  supper  with  me.” 

To  eat  supper  with  her  uncle’s  murderer! 
Here  was  a  grotesque  jaf)e  of  fate.  It 
was  unthinkable.  Absolutely.  The  man 
divined  something  of  what  was  {passing  in 
her  mind. 

“All  in  the  line  of  business,  li’l  girl,”  he 
said  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his  head  to¬ 
ward  the  front  room  where  he  had  killed 
her  uncle.  “I  didn’t  have  a  thing  against 
him — personally.” 

“There  were  dishes  here  on  the  table,” 
she  babbled  hysterically.  “They  found 
them  here  after — after — showing  how  he’d 
fed  you  first,  and - ” 

“Sure  he  fed  me,”  he  interrupted.  “I 
Was  hungr>%  hungrier  than  I  am  now. 
rUla  same  you  gotta  eat  supper  with  me. 
i  want  you  to  and  I  always  get  what  T 
want.” 

He  twisted  her  wrist  to  emphasize  his 
wish.  She  uttered  a  little  moan.  “Don’t! 
Oh,  don’t  hurt  me  any  more!  I’ll  do  what 
you  vrant.” 

Beaten,  body  and  soul,  she  went  to  the 
cupboard  and  got  herself  plate  and  cup  and 
saucer,  knife  and  fork  and  sp>oon.  Her 
six-shooter  was  in  the  next  room,  hanging  in 
a  holster  on  the  wall.  A  loaded  shotgun 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  But  it  is 
doubtful  that  even  if  the  weapon  had  been 
within  short  reach  she  would  have  dared 
attempt  to  use  either.  Dan  Slike  had 
scared  her  too  much. 

She  sat  down  opposite  the  man  and  tried 
to  eat.  It  required  every  atom  of  will 
power  to  induce  her  throat  muscles  to 
permit  her  to  swallow.  Dan  Slike  watched 
her  with  savage  satisfaction.  He  found  the 
situation  intensely  amusing.  To  murder 
her  imcle  and  later  eat  a  meal  with  the 
niece.  What  a  joke! 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  about  that  bottle,” 
he  remarked  suddenly,  pMishing  back  his 
chair.  “You  thought  it  had  slipped  my 
mind,  I  guess,  didn’t  you?  I  always  have 
a  drink  after  meals  or  my  victuals  don’t 
set  good.” 


Without  a  word  she  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  brought  back  a  bottle  of  whisky.  He 
took  it  from  her  and  held  it  up  against  the 
lamplight. 

“This  is  only  half  full,”  he  said  severely. 

■  “You  got  another  round  somewhere?” 

It  was  fright  and  not  the  lie  that  made  her 
stammer.  “Nun-no.” 

Oddly  enough  he  saw  fit  to  believe  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  just  eaten 
and  was  at  bodily  ease  with  the  world.  She 
stood  before  him,  arms  limp,  eyes  on  the 
floor.  He  drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
and  took  a  long  pull. 

“Good  whisky,”  he  vouchsafed  between 
the  third  and  fourth  drags.  “I’ll  take  what’s 
left  with  me — if  you  don’t  mind.” 

He  was  going  then!  Her  poor  terrified 
heart  beat  with  a  trifle  more  spirit.  She 
looked  up.  Their  eyes  met. 

“Don’t  look  so  happy!”  he  snarled. 
“Maybe  I’ll  take  you  with  me!” 

He  eyed  her  discomfiture  with  a  sinister  ■ 
look.  He  uttered  a  short  bark  of  a  laugh. 
“Dontcha  fret.  I  ain’t  got  time  to  fuss  with 
any  female.  Not  that  I  would  even  if  I  had 
time,  so  don’t  go  flatterin’  yourself  any. 
Women  ain’t  in  my  line.  You’re  all  a 
squalling  bunch  of  Gawd’s  mistakes,  every  • 
last  one  of  you,  and  you  can  stick  a  pin  in  i 
that  Women?  Phutt!” 

So  saying  Dan  Slike  turned  his  head 
slightly  and  spat  accurately  through  the 
open  draft  into  the  stove.  An  engaging 
gentleman,  Mr.  Slike! 

“I  saw  two  mules  and  a  horse  in  the  cor¬ 
ral  when  I  came  by,”  he  resumed,  dandling 
the  whisky  bottle  on  his  knee.  “Looks  like 
a  good  horse — better  than  the  one  I  left  up 
in  the  timber.  I’ll  ride  your  horse  and  lead 
the  other.  Where  do  you  keep  your  saddle 
and  bridle?  In  the  shed,  huh?  Aw  right, 
you  can  show  me  when  we  go  out.  Listen. 

I  expect  to-morrow  some  time  you’ll  have  a 
few  gents  a-callin’  on  you.  Yeah,  to¬ 
morrow.  It’ll  likely  take  those  Golden  Bar 
citizens  about  till  then  to  pick  up  my  trail. 

“You  needn’t  to  look  too  hopeful.  Those 
jiggers  don’t  know  they’re  alive.  I  saw  ’em 
scatterin’  off  hell-bent  the  wrong  way  before 
I  ever  started  this  way,  you  bet.  Why,  hell’s 
bells,  I  even  topped  a  horse  behind  a  corral 
with  the  woman  right  in  the  house  gettin’ 
supper  and  she  never  knowed  it.  Tell  you, 
girl,  I’m  slick.  And  if  I  didn’t  have  more 
sense  in  the  tip  of  my  finger  than  all  those 
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fellers  and  their  li’l  tin  sheriff  and  his  li’l  tin 
deputies  I’d  be  a  heap  ashamed  of  myself. 
Say— about  that  sheriff;  I  heard  folks  talkin’ 
in  the  street  this  afternoon  and  they  said  the 
sheriff  had  skedaddled  because  he’d  mur¬ 
dered  a  sport  named  O’Gorman.  A  fi-ine 
sheriff  he  is,  to  slop  around  turnin’  tricks 
like  that.  A  fi-ine  sheriff,  and  you  can  tell 
him  I  said  so.” 

He  drove  in  the  cork  with  the  heel  of  his 
hand  and  slipped  the  bottle  into  a  side 
pocket  of  his  coat.  Standing  up,  he  tapped 
her  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  “(kt  me  that 
hat  over  there  on  the  hook.  I  left  town  in 
such  a  hurry  I  clean  forgot  to  fetch  mine 
along.” 

Silently  she  brought  the  hat. 

“Why  do  you  women  always  wear  hats 
too  big  for  you?”  he  grumbled,  after  trying 
it  on.  “I  couldn’t  keep  this  thing  on  my 
head.” 

She  had  brought  an  Omaha  newspaper 
from  town  that  day.  It  lay  outspread  on 
the  table.  He  tore  off  a  half  page,  plaited 
it  neatly  and  stuffed  the  thickened  strip  in 
behind  the  sweatband  of  the  hat. 

“It  will  fit  me  now,”  he  said  briskly, 
pulling  on  the  hat.  “Ginune  those  cantenas 
and  saddle-pockets  hanging  on  the  wall.” 

She  obeyed  stumblingly.  Into  the  can¬ 
tenas,  from  her  store  of  provbions,  he 
packed  bacon,  coffee,  a  sack  of  flour  a  third 
full,  a  tin  can  full  of  salt,  another  can  filled 
with  matches,  a  salt  pack  full  of  sugar,  sev¬ 
eral  cans  of  tomatoes  and  peaches,  a  frying- 
pan  and  a  small  can  of  lard.  In  the  saddle- 
pockets  he  stowed  away  the  twelve  boxes  of 
rifle  cartridges,  the  six  boxes  of  revolver 
cartridges  and  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 
The  long-bladed  butcher-knife  he  non¬ 
chalantly  slipped  down  his  boot  leg. 

“I’ll  tie  the  coffee-pot  on  the  saddle,”  he 
sud,  buckling  the  billet  of  a  cantena  flap. 
“It’s  too  wet  to  go  in  here.  Can’t  take  a 
chance  on  spoiling  my  flour.  C’mon,  le’s 
go  find  the  saddle.” 

“  VrOU  see,”  said  Dan  Slike,  as  he  topped 

*  his  mount,  “I  ain’t  really  been  hard 
on  you.  I  didn’t  ask  you  for  a  nickel.  I  only 
took  what  I  needed.  And  if  you  hadn’t 
fought  me  like  you  did  I  wouldn’t  have  laid 
a  finger  on  you.  Think  of  that  and  be 
happy.” 

He  whirled  the  horse  and  rode  away 
toward  the  lower  ground  behind  the  house, 
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the  coffee-pot  clacking  rhythmically  against 
the  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Hazel  had 
vainly  hoped  he  would  forget  to  take  with 
him. 

Hazel  remained  standing  beside  the  corral 
gate.  Suddenly  she  was  conscious  of  a 
great  weariness.  She  was  as  one  who  has 
traveled  a  day’s  journey  without  food.  Her 
arms  and  legs  were  leaden.  Her  head  ached, 
her  body  adied,  her  spirit  ached. 

With  dragging  steps  she  returned  to  the 
house.  From  the  cupboard  she  brought 
forth  the  bottle  of  whisky  she  had  lied  to 
save  and  poured  a  stiff  four  fingers  into  a 
teacup.  She  drank  off  the  liquor  in  three 
gulps.  But  she  was  so  spent  that,  other 
than  a  fit  of  coughing,  there  was  no  effect. 

The  lamp  was  burning  low  and  fitfully, 
filling  the  kitchen  with  a  smell  of  burning 
wicking.  She  had  forgotten  to  refill  it  that 
morning.  She  put  away  the  whisky  bottle, 
turned  out  the  l^p  and  filled  it  by  the  faint 
light  from  an  opened  draft-chink.  But  in 
reaching  for  the  chimney  she  knocked  it  to 
the  floor  and  broke  it. 

Apathetically,  every  movement  mechan¬ 
ical,  she  found  another  chimney  and  ad¬ 
justed  it  in  the  clam|>s.  A  smell  of  burned 
hair  suddenly  filled  her  nostrils.  A  lock  of 
hair  had  fallen  aginst  the  lamp  chimney. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  Her  hair  was 
in  a  slovenly  tangle  over  one  ear.  She  did 
it  up  any  way  and  skewered  it  fast  with  a 
few  pins. 

Crunch!  The  remains  of  the  lamp  chim¬ 
ney  crackled  under  foot.  She  brought  out 
the  dust  pan  and  brushed  and  swept  up  the 
pieces.  She  carried  the  broken  glass  out  to 
the  trash  pile.  When  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen  there  was  a  man  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Nothing  had  the  power  to  surprise  her 
now.  She  would  not  have  been  aniazed  had 
the  devil  himself  popped  into  the  room.  The 
man  turned  at  her  entry.  He  was  Rafe 
Tuckleton.  He  glowered  down  at  her.  She 
shut  the  door  and  put  away  the  dust-pan 
and  brush  behind  the  wood-box. 

“What  do  you  want?”  she  asked  lifelessly. 

“Who’s  been  here?”  he  demanded,  point¬ 
ing  an  accusing  finger  at  the  table.  “Two 
plates,  two  cups,  two  saucers — who  you 
been  entertaining?” 

Entertaining!  Good  Lord!  Hazel  sat 
down  on  the  wood-box  and  laughed  hyster¬ 
ically. 
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•  He  was  around  the  table  and  confronting 
her  in  three  strides.  “Who’s  been  here?”  he 
kept  at  her. 

“Dan  Slike,”  she  said  with  a  spasmodic 
giggle. 

“You’re  a  liar,”  he  told  her  promptly. 
“Dan  Slike  didn’t  come  this  way.  He — he 
went  another  way.  There’s  a  posse  on  his 
trail  now.  You’ve  had  Bill  Wingo  here, 
that’s  whatsa  matter.” 

“I  haven’t,”  she  denied,  wagging  her  head 
at  him.  “Dan  Slike  was  here,  I  tell  you.” 

“The  hell  he  was.  You  must  think  I’m  a 
fool.  Bill  Wingo’s  been  here,  I  tell  you. 
Think  I  don’t  know,  huh,  you  deceivin’ 
hussy!  Trying  to  make  small  of  me,  carryin’ 
on  with  other  men,  huh?” 

She  said  nothing.  It  is  doubtful  if  she 
heard  him,  for  all  his  roaring  voice  and  ges¬ 
turing  6sts.  Billy  Wingo!  Her  Billy — once. 
He  had  loved  her  too — once.  What  a  queer, 
queer  world  it  was.  Everybody  and  every¬ 
thing  at  cross-purposes.  Yet  there  was  a 
reason  for  it  all.  Must  be.  Even  a  reason 
for  Rafe.  She  looked  up  at  Rafe.  He  was 
glaring  down  at  her  with  a  most  villainous 
expression  on  his  lean  features. 

“How  long  has  Bill  Wingo  been  gone?”  he 
demanded. 

“It  wasn’t  Bill,”  she  insisted  doggedly. 
“It  was  Dan  Slike  and  he’s  been  gone  maybe 
half  an  hour.” 

“Say,  whatsa  use  of  lyin’  to  me?  You’re 
an  odd  number,  by  all  accounts,  but  you 
aint  so  odd  you  could  sit  here  and  eat  and 
drink  and  carry  on  with  your  uncle’s  mur¬ 
derer.  You  can’t  tell  me  that.” 

She  was  regarding  him  with  curious  eyes. 
“I  thought  you  always  said  Dan  Slike  didn’t 
kill  my  uncle?” 

“Well — uh — you  see,  everybody  else 
seems  to  think  he  did.  And — adi — maybe  I 
was  wrong.  Anyway,  say  I  was.  For  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary  he  did  kill  your  uncle. 
What’s  fairer  than  that,  I’d  like  to  know? 
You  think  he  killed  Tom  Walton,  don’t 
you?” 

She  continued  to  stare  at  Rafe.  “I  know 
he  did.” 

“Then  how  do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
you  ate  supper  with  him?  You’re  foolish. 
You  had  Bill  Wingo  here  and  we’ll  settle 
this  Bill  Wingo  business  right  now.  You 
see,  don’t  you,  how  you  can  never  marry  the 
feller?  This  Tip  O’Gorman  murder  has 
queered  him  round  here  for  keeps.  Sooner 


or  later  he’ll  hang  for  it.  You’d  look  fine,  ' 
wouldn’t  you,  the  widow  of  a - ” 

“Don’t  say  it,”  she  cut  him  short.  “Billy 
Wingo  is  no  murderer.  He  fights  far, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  you. 
However,  you  can  set  your  mind  at  rest 
I’m  not  likely  to  marry  Billy  Wingo,  or  any¬ 
body  else.” 

“Then  what  do  you  care  whether  I  call 
him  a  murderer  or  not  if  you  don’t  love 
him?”  he  probed.  “I  thought  a  while  back 
you  had  taken  my  advice  and  busted  it  off 
with  Bill,  but  now  after  bearin’  what  you 
tried  to  do  to  Nate  Samson,  and  all  that 
ammunition  and  grub  you  bought  the  other 
day  after  Tip  was  killed,  why  I  began  to 
think  maybe  you  was  startin’  in  to  play  the 
Jack  again.  I  told  you  last  fall  I  was  gonna 
have  you  myself.  You  ain’t  forgot  it,  have 
you?” 

His  eyes,  savage  and  mean,  held  hers 
steadily.  “I  come  over  here  to-night  to  get 
you.  I’m  taking  you  back  with  me  to-ni^t 
to  my  ranch.  To-morrow  you  can  marry 
me  or  not.  It’ll  be  just  as  you  say.” 

“You’re  taking  me  to  your  ranch!”  she 
gasped.  “Me?” 

He  nodded.  “You,  nol>ody  else.” 

She  laughed  harshly  without  a  note  of 
hysteria.  “You’re  two  hundred  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times.  Men  don’t  carry  off  their 
women  any  more.” 

“Here’s  one  that  will,”  he  told  her. 
“You’re  going  with  me,  y’understand.  And 
you  needn’t  stop  to  wash  your  face  or 
change  into  petticoats  either.  I’m  not  let¬ 
ting  you  out  of  my  sight.  If  you  wanna 
take  any  extra  duds  along,  you  can  wrap  ’em 
up.  What’s  the  answer — you  going  willing 
or  will  I  have  to  tie  you  up  in  a  bundle?” 

“You  idiot,  even  your  friends  wouldn’t 
stand  you  turning  such  a  trick  as  this!  I’ll 
bet  you  couldn’t  get  your  own  men  to  help 
you.  That’s  why  you  had  to  come  alone.” 

His  suddenly  bloating  features  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  her  shot  had  told.  Bending 
down,  he  shook  her  shoulder  roughly.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  she  smelt  his  breath. 
It  was  rank  with  the  raw  odor  of  whisky. 
So  that  was  what  had  given  him  the  wild 
idea  of  carrying  her  off  by  force.  The  man 
was  plastered.  Sober,  he  was  bad  enough. 
Drunk,  he  was  ca|)able  of  anything. 

She  reached  stoveward  for  the  lid  lifter. 
Rafe  seized  her  wrbt  and  jerked  her  side- 
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If  she  could  win  into  the  next  room  where 


?  the  sixshooter  was  hanging  on  the  wall  it 
^  might  be  possible  to  —  Put  he  did  not  re¬ 
lease  her  wrist. 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  he  told  her  with  a  leer. 
“You’re  too  slippery  a  customer  to  trust 
alone.” 

As  he  turned  with  her  the  lamplight  fell 
I  full  on  his  face  and  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot.  He  also  saw  something 
I  that  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice.  He 
saw  the  whisky  bottle  on  the  shelf  in  the 
cupboard.  She  had  neglected  to  close  the 
,  cupboard  door. 

“I’ll  have  a  short  drink  first,”  he  said, 
and  dragged  her  to  the  cupboard. 

He  was  holding  her  left-handed.  She  was 
on  the  wrong  side  to  reach  his  gun.  Never¬ 
theless  she  swung  her  body  in  front  of  him 
and  snatched  wildly  at  the  pistol  butt. 

He  did  not  divine  her  intention  but 
thought  she  was  trying  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  whisky.  The  result  was  the  same 
for  he  wrenched  her  back  with  a  twist  that 
started  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Holding  the  bottle  in  one  hand  he  drew 
‘  the  cork  with  his  teeth,  spat  it  out  and  ap¬ 
plied  his  lips  to  the  bottle  neck.  He  swal¬ 
lowed  long  and  generously.  Hazel  saw  his 
Adam’s  apple  slide  up  and  down  a  dozen 
times.  At  such  a  rate  the  man  would  be  a 
hend  in  no  time. 

“Let  me  get  my  clothes,”  she  begged. 

Anything  to  get  him  away  from  the 
liquor.  But  Rafe  was  not  so  easily  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  old  friend. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said  peevishly,  low¬ 
ering  the  bottle  and  fixing  her  with  his 
bloo^hot  gaze.  “Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
Here,  have  one  yourself.” 

He  thrust  the  bottle  toward  her.  She 
took  it  from  him,  held  it  to  her  mouth  and 
then  the  bottle  seemed  to  slip  from  her  fin¬ 
gers.  She  snatched  at  it,  juggled  it  a  split 
second  and — the  bottle  smashed  in  bits  on  a 
(Xffner  of  the  stove. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry!”  she  cried,  quite  as  if 
f  she  had  not  contrived  the  catastrophe  on 
I  purpose. 

“I’ll  make  you  sorrier!”  Rafe  exclaimed 
and  without  more  ado  cast  both  arms 
around  her. 
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He  was  striving  to  kiss  her  and  she,  face 
crushed  against  Im  rough  shirt,  fought  him 
like  the  primeval  female  every  woman  be¬ 
comes  in  like  circumstances.  Her  right 
hand  clawed  upward  at  his  face.  Her  left 
arm,  doubled  between  their  two  bodies, 
she  strove  to  work  free  so  that  she  could 
grab  his  gun. 

Rafe  received  three  distinct  clawings  that 
considerably  altered  the  appearance  of  one 
side  of  his  face  before  he  was  able  to  confine 
those  active  fingers. 

“Here!”  he  bawled  in  a  fury.  “I’Ufixyou!” 

He  tried  to  seize  her  by  the  throat  and  his 
thumb  slipped  by  mistake  into  her  mouth. 
She  promptly  clamped  down  hard  on  the 
thumb.  With  a  yell,  Rafe  released  his  grip 
on  her  body  and  worked  a  thumb  and  ring 
finger  into  her  cheeks  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
force  open  her  locked  jaws. 

Suddenly  she  open^  her  mouth.  Rafe 
sprang  back  a  yard,  shaking  a  bleeding 
thumb  and  swearing,  and  as  he  sprang  she 
dragged  the  six-shooter  from  his  holster. 

Her  palm  swept  down  to  cock  the  gun. 
But  Rade  was  as  quick  to  see  his  danger  as 
Dan  Slike  had  been.  He  made  a  long  arm 
as  he  hurled  himself  at  her  and  knock^  the 
barrel  to  one  side  at  the  moment  of  the  shot. 
Before  she  could  fire  again  he  had  tom  the 
weapon  from  her  grasp  and  flung  it  across 
the  room. 

“You  tried  to  murder  me!”  he  panted. 
“You  tried  to  murder  me!” 

She  dived  headlong  beneath  his  arm  but 
he  caught  the  slack  of  her  overalls  as  she 
went  by  and  dragged  her  to  a  standstill. 
She  immediately  butted  him  in  the  stomach 
with  her  head.  He  stumbled  back  but 
caught  her  arm.  Her  head  flashed  down 
and  her  teeth  fastened  on  his  wrist.  Again 
he  broke  the  grip  of  her  teeth  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  ring  finger  and  thumb  to  her 
cheeks  and  then  he  reached  purposefully  for 
her  throat  and  began  to  strangle  her  in  dead 
earnest. 

She  kicked  and  thrashed  about  like  a  wild 
thing  in  a  trap — as  indeed  she  was.  Her 
nails  scratched  desperately  at  his  arms.  She 
might  as  well  have  bwn  petting  him. 
Tighter  and  tighter  became  the  choking 
grasp  of  those  long  fingers.  She  could  not 
breathe.  Her  temples  were  bursting.  Her 
head  felt  like  a  balloon.  With  her  last 
flare-up  of  failing  strength  she  kicked  him 
on  the  knee-cap. 
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He  jump>ed  back  against  the  wall,  dragging 
her  with  him,  and  began  to  shake  her  as  a 
dog  does  a  rat.  And  then  the  old  Terry 
clock  did  that  for  which  it  surely  must  have 
been  originally  made.  For,  as  his  shoulders 
struck  the  wall  his  head  knocked  away  the 
support  of  the  bracket  that  held  the  clock. 
Involuntarily  he  ducked  his  head.  It  was 
the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done,  giving, 
as  it  did,  the  clock  an  extra  foot  to  fall.  It 
fell.  One  comer  struck  him  fairly  on  the 
temple  and  knocked  him  cold  as  a  wedge. 

When  Hazel’s  reeling  senses  had  reestab¬ 
lished  their  equilibrimn  she  found  herself 
on  the  floor  lying  across  the  inert  legs  of 
Rafe  Tuckleton.  She  raised  herself  on  her 
two  arms  and  looked  at  him.  He  was 
breathing  very  lightly.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  it  would  not  worry  her  overmuch  if  he 
breathed  not  at  all. 

She  dragged  herself  on  hands  and  knees  to 
where  he  had  thrown  his  six-shooter.  Then 
she  pulled  herself  up  into  a  chair  at  the  table 
and  leaning  across  the  cloth  trained  the  six- 
shooter  on  Rafe’s  stomach. 

And  as  she  sat  there  watching  a  senseless 
man  through  the  gun-sights  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  not  one  person 
but  two,  herself  and  a  stranger.  And  the 
Hazel  Walton  that  had  gone  through  the 
evening’s  adventures  was  the  stranger.  She 
herself  apparently  stood  at  one  side  observ¬ 
ing.  But  she  saw  the  room  and  its  con¬ 
tents  with  new  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger. 
It  was  a  most  amazing  feeling,  and  she  was 
oddly  frightened  while  it  lasted. 


Slowly  the  feeling  passed  as  her  muscles 
renewed  their  strength  and  her  jangled 
nerves  steadied  and  quieted.  She  came  back 
to  herself  with  a  jerk  as  Rafe  Tuckleton 
stirred  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  She 
saw  the  hand  come  away  covered  with 
blood.  That  side  of  Rafe’s  head  being  in 
the  shadow  she  had  not  previously  noted 
that  it  had  sustained  a  shrewd  cut. 

Rafe  groaned  a  little.  He  rolled  over  and 
sat  up,  his  chin  sagging  forward  on  his  chest. 
He  moved  his  head  and  looked  at  her  va¬ 
cantly.  The  blood  ran  down  his  cheek  and 
dripped  slowly  off  his  chin. 

The  light  of  reason  glared  of  a  sudden  in 
Rafe’s  eyes.  She  could  see  that  he  was  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  situation  from  every  angle. 

“I’ll  give  you  five  minutes  to  pull  your¬ 
self  together  and  get  out,”  she  announced 
clearly.  “If  you’re  still  here  by  the  time  I’ve 
counted  three  hundred  I’ll  begin  to  shoot” 

Rafe  started  to  go  by  the  time  she 
reached  sixty.  With  the  six-shooter  point¬ 
ing  at  the  small  of  his  back,  her  finger  on  the 
trigger,  step  by  step  she  drove  him  out  of 
the  house  to  where  he  had  left  his  horse. 

Hazel  watched  him  ride  away  and  after  a 
little  become  at  one  with  the  moonlit  land¬ 
scape.  She  walked  back  to  the  house.  She 
felt  that  she  was  taking  enormous  strides. 
In  reality  she  was  stepping  short  and  stag¬ 
gering  badly.  She  went  into  the  kitchen. 
She  closed  the  door,  dropped  the  bar  into 
place  and  fell  into  the  nearest  chair. 

.“My  God!”  she  said  aloud,  “I  wonder 
what  will  happen  next?” 


How  did  the  sheriff  clear  himself  and  Hazel  of  the  serious  charges  against  them?  ^*The  Rider  of 
Golden  Bar  ’  will  be  continued  in  the  October  number,  out  September  15 


Who  is  Dr.  Goodrich? 

He  will  arrive  soon  and  in  order  quickly  to  establish  a  pleasant  ac- 
quiuntance  with  a  worth-while  person  you  must  know  something  about  him. 

See  October  Everybody’s 

“Twenty-Four  Hours”  A  Complete  Novel  By  Belldon  DufF 

Put  a  princess  in  the  hands  of  desperate  cutthroat  politicians  who  are 
gambling  with  a  throne  as  the  stake,  stage  the  action  in  New  York 
and  much  can  happen  in  twice  around  the  clock.  It  lias  been  a  long 
time  since  a  more  swiftly  moving  mystery  story  appeareil. 

October  Everybody’s  Out  September  15 
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Everybody’s  Chimney  Corner 


Where  Reader^  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to  Talk  Things  Over 


EVERYBODY’S  desires  to  thank 
its  readers  for  their  comments  on 
the  July  issue  which  was  the  first 
number  in  the  new  size,  and  car¬ 
rying  out  the  new  all-fiction  policy.  Even 
the  criticism  was  friendly,  delightfully  so. 
Our  most  severe  critic  ended  his  letter  by 
saying,  “I  presume  I  shall  go  right  along 
reading  Everybody’s.  Good  luck  to  you— 

I  am  not  always  knocking.”  Every  critic 
but  one  is  plea^  with  the  new  form  and  all 
but  one  praise  the  contents;  two  want 
articles  in  the  magazine. 

A  reader  from  Illinois  wants  us  to  “go 
down  to  Springfield  and  get  facts  (not 
fancies)  about  a  man  named  Len  Small  who 
poses  as  Illinois’  governor.”  A  Maine 
reader  asks  “can  not  we  have  one  article 
each  month  dealing  with  the  thing  which  is 
most  vitally  important  to  the  most  people?” 
We  wish  we  could  comply  with  both 
requests,  but  we  think  that  we  can  prove 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try  to  do  so. 

A  S  WE  announced  in  the  July  Is.sue,  we 
are  trying  to  publish  a  magazine  with  a 
niversal  appeal  and  in  trying  to  find  the 
universal  appeal ,  we  hit  upon  fiction.  Good 
fiction  is  universal.  The  average  article  is 
not.  For  example,  would  the  Maine  reader 
be  interested  in  an  article  attacking  the 
governor  of  Illinois?  He  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  article  attacking  the  governor  of 
Maine,  provided  he  disagrees  with  him. 
And  how  should  we  go  about  carrying  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  Maine  reader?  Could 
we  ever  feel  sure  that  we  had  found  “the 
thing  most  vitally  important  to  the  mo^t 
people?”  What  is  important  in  Maine 

Eftrybody's  Mataunt,  StpUmbtr,  1931 


might  not  be  so  important  in  Illinois,  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Texas. 

If  we  were  in  a  position  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  progress  we  might  hit  the  mark. 
But  since  we  can  not  do  this  adequately, 
and  publish  a  fiction  magazine  at  the  same 
time,  we  had  best  leave  the  job  to  the 
periodicals  that  specialize  in  this  type  of 
contents.  The  Illinois  request  is  a  good 
suggestion  for  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  that  state.  They  specialize  in  handling 
politicians.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization. 

SINCE  Everybody’s  intends  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful — and  big  success  means  that  it 
must  have  a  large  circulation — it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  have  a  universal  appeal.* 
Books,  to  cite  one  case,  like  “Eben  Holden,” 
by  Irving  Bacheller,  which  has  sold  close  on 
to  one  million  copies,  are  examples  of  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  “Elben  Holden”  is  a  novel — 
fiction — and  it  is  to  fiction  that  Every¬ 
body’s  pins  its  hopes.  Incidentally,  we 
hope  soon  to  begin  publication  of  a  new 
novel  by  Mr.  Bacheller.  We’re  going  to 
try  always  to  pick  the  writers  with  the* 
universal  appeal. 

Nearly  all  who  have  written  have  praised( 
“The  Rider  of  Golden  Bar,”  by  WilliamJ 
Patterson  White.  And  unless  plans  fall} 
through,  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  shall  have 
another  novel  by  him.  One  reader  writes  J 
“Yjur  Fverybody’s  for  July  has  set  a 
mighty  fine  pace  for  other  periodicals  like-| 
mind^.  Fiction  is  afi  right,  and  we  need 
the  kind  you  give  us — plenty  of  backbone 
and  plenty  of  action — at  Uie  same  timcj 
good,  clean  stuff  that  one  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  reading.” 
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Everybody’s  Chimney  Comer 


The  foregoing  expresses  what  we  are  tr>'- 
ing  to  do — give  you  good  stories — whole¬ 
some  entertainment — adventure  stories, 
love-stories,  detective  stories,  stories  of  the 
outdoors,  sea  stories — all  types  of  clean, 
stirring  fiction. 

And  we  hope  that  readers,  who  suggest 
that  we  dej)art  from  our  sphere  to  publish 
articles,  will  consider  the  problem  seriously. 
Would  they  rather  have  an  all-fiction  maga¬ 
zine  reasonably  sure  to  please  all  of  its 
readers  all  of  the  time  or  a  mixture — fiction 
and  articles — which  could  do  no  more  than 
hope  to  please  all  of  its  readers  some  of  the 
time? 

Another  of  our  critics  dislikes  the  new 
size,  new  covers  and  the  new  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  is  a  good-enough  sportsman  to 
promise  to  give  us  a  further  trial.  This 
prompts  us  to  say  something  more  about 
our  physical  appearance.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  adopting  the  new  size.  In 
this  new  form  we  can  give  the  reader  more 
for  his  money  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
reading  matter.  In  addition,  it  is  a  size 
more  convenient  for  the  reader  to  handle. 

To  explain  further  this  and  other  econo¬ 
mies  that  have  been  put  into  effect  in  the 
new  Everybody’s,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  number  of  years.  It  has  been  a  long 
while  since  a  popular  magazine  was  pro¬ 
duced  upon  what  a  manufacturer  would  call 
a  sound  basis.  The  manufacturer  produces 
a  product  which  he  sells  to  the  consumer  at 
a  profit.  In  most  cases  the  publisher  has 
produced  a  magazine  which  he  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  a  loss.  He  relied  upon  adver¬ 
tisement  revenue  for  his  profit,  even  for  a 
part  of  his  costs,  and  when  advertisement 
revenue  shrank,  because  of  general  depres¬ 
sion  or  other  reason,  his  magazine  ceas^  to 
be  self-sustaining.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
*p)oint  has  been  reached  where  some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  taken  circulation  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  try  to  “sell”  it  to  the  advertiser. 
To-day  these  publishers  have  this  circula¬ 
tion  but  they  haven’t  been  able  to  sell  it  to 
the  advertiser;  for  it  is  low  tide  in  the 
advertising  world. 


magazine  publishing.  Everybody’s  feels 
that  this  is  true  and  it  is  the  first  of  the 


'  popular  magazines  to  break  ground  in  what 


appears  to  it  to  be  a  sounder,  more  enduring 
field. 

Everybody’s  is  being  built  so  that  it  can 
live  without  being  disturbed  by  fluctuations 
in  advertisement  revenue. 

We  don’t  want  circulation  that  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  loss.  We  want  people  to  buy 
the  magazine  because  they  are  interested  in 
it — because  they  can’t  do  without  it. 

To-day  many  magazines  with  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  pages  shrinking,  are  rutting 
down  on  quantity  and  quality  of  contents. 
This  while  Everybody’s  is  giving  more  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  entertainment  than 
it  ever  gave.  If  we  succeed  in  our  primary 
purpose  of  making  the  book  a  necessity  to 
readers,  it  will  also  be  a  necessity  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  that  problem  will  be  rightly 
solved. 

And  if  reports  of  the  sales  of  the  July 
number  mean  anything,  we  shall  have  the 
circulation.  Here  is  a  straw:  In  one 
district — Boston — there  was  sold  in  the 
first  week  alone  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  nearest  previous  issue  for 
which  figures  are  available. 

All  of  which  we  hope  will  give  the  reader 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
Everybody’s  change  in  form  and  its  new 
all-fiction  p>olicy. 

HOW  many  persons  of  the  name  of  Pop- 
plewell  are  there  in  the  United  States? 
It  was  used  by  Wyndam  Martyn  in  a  story 
called  “Samuel  Perkins,  Unable  Mariner,” 
in  April  Everybody’s,  and  a  reader  of  that 
name  writes: 

You  will  note  my  name  and  that  with  that  name 
Mr.  Martyn  begins  the  story.  What  I  should  like 
to  know  is  whether  Popplewell  is  a  real  name,  or 
fictitious.  I  was  bom  in  London,  and  came  to  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.  in  1895,  and  in  the  long  years  I 
have  lived  here  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  of 
my  name,  Popplewell.  So  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  opened  my  April  Everybody’s  and 
saw  Mr.  Martyn’s  story.  I  should  indeed  be 
very  glad  to  know  the  Mr.  Popplewell  in  the  story, 
if  the  gentleman  is  so  disposed  and  k  in  body  and 
good  health.  I  am  all  alone  now  that  my  brother 
has  died  and  so  always  thought  I  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  with  that  name  in  the  U.  S.  A.  If  Mr.  Martyn’s 
character  is  real,  please  let  me  know  his  address  and 
any  information  you  can  give  about  him. 

The  writer’s  name  is  G.  M.  Popplewell 
and  his  address  is  general  delivery,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vermont.  Will  the  Popplewells  please 
wLite?  Sewell  Haggard. 


Prose  or  Worse'^j^  Gridley  Adams 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

On  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago:  “A  NH— — Tailor." 

In  Chicago  Tribune:  "Matic  and  Dramatic  Ttaehoro.  If  vou  vith  la 
make  eplendid  money  in  your  epare  time  act  quick.  Addrot*  BK  50,  Tri* 
kune.”  {That’e  the  trouble  teith  moot  of  them  now — their  acting  it  too  quick.) 

Advertisement  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Timet:  “  Women  to  prett."  (Spring 
it  near.) 


(Toronto  Star) 

A  Don’t-Be-Dirty  shower  and  Hard-Times  party 
was  recently  given  for  an  April  bride,  when  every- 
tl^  that  could  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of  cleans¬ 
ers  was  given  the  bride-to-be. 

Sounds  like  the  inspiration  of  a  catty  riwal. 


(Cedar  Rapidt  Gatette) 

LOST — Saturday  night  from  an  automol^e  be¬ 
tween  Olin  and  Cedar  Rapids  black  bag  containing 
sOk  nightgown,  silk  shirt,  silk  stockings,  and  three 
doreneggs. 

The  chickens  were  probably  on  their  way 
home  to  roost. 


(Milford,  lUinoit.  Herald) 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  initiating  the  bride 
and  other  games  of  amusement,  after  which  light 
refreshments  were  served. 

Adding  a  new  hazard  to  the  perils  of  nutri- 
aony. 


(Dubuque  Timee- Journal) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lantry  was  her  sister’s  only  at¬ 
tendant.  She  was  gowned  in  pink  Killamey  roses. 

I  should  have  thought  she  woaU  have  kept 
weiy  one  else  out. 


(Ntwtpaper  headline) 

Dog  Claws  Woman  On  Roof. 

Some  ratter. _ 

(Pendleton,  Ore.,  Eatt  Oregonian) 
WANTED — Middle-aged  lady  as  housekeeper — 
must  be  meA  and  reliabfe— St.  Elmo  Hotd. 

Only  a  few  of  ’em  left 

Bttrybody’t  Idatatlne,  September,  19a  i 


(Hornell,  AT.  T.,  Etening  Timet) 

Wedding  Guests  Drop  to  Cellar. 

Doesn’t  take  long  nowadays  to  accept  an 
invitation. 


(Bloomington.  lUinoit,  Pantograph) 

The  Christian  church  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty 
wedding  Tuesday  when  Ralph  Hinsdale  Goodale  of 
Angola,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Ha^  Naomi  Litchfield  of 
Flanagan  exchanged  cows  that  made  them  husband 
and  wife. 

Animal  husbandry,  so  to  speak. 


(Byert.  Oklahoma,  Enterprite) 

While  Strolling  down  love’s  silvery  river,  as  they 
gathered  the  sunbeams  from  the  lilacs  and  daffodils, 
and  the  melody  of  love’s  sweet  song  filled  their 
every  dreams;  they  saw  the  vision  of  eternal  bliss 
and  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony — they 
are  married  now. 

Oh,  splash  I 


(Ad.  of  Chicago  theatre) 

Clean,  wholesome,  full  of  pathos,  of  humor,  of 
love  and  action;  a  play  for  young  and  old.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  children  admitted. 

Probably  by  the  author  of  that  other  charming 
screen  drama  “Why  Kidneys  Float  Away.” 


(Bridgeport,  lUinoit.  Leader) 

A  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Beenbolt  while  out 
sleigh-riding  last  Sunday  met  with  an  accident  about 
a  mile  southwest  of  here  when  the  horses  ran  away, 
throwing  her  out  and  breaking  a  leg,  and  cutting 
and  bruising  her  otherwise. 

Her  otherwise  wiM  never  be  Bie  same  again. 

Copyright,  igai,  by  Gridley  Adams. 
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Prose  or  Worse 


{Newark,  N.  J.,  Star-Eagle) 

WANTED — Steamfitters  on  ladies’  and  gents’ 
garments.  700  Franklin  St.,  Elizabeth. 

The  kind  you  can  take  home  and  work  on  | 
evenings.  | 


{Toronto,  Canada,  Daily  Star) 

GENTLEM.\N,  forty-seven  wishes  to  meet  with 
lady  or  widow,  view  matrimony.  Box  812  Star. 

After  forty  one  is  less  particular,  isn’t  one? 


{San  Franeieeo  Bulletin)'^ 

In  the  early  da^  the  Indians  of  North  Anava 
had  very  poor  facUities  for  traveling.  Until  hons 
were  intrc^uced  by  the  Spaniards  ^  their  navigi. 
tion  had  to  be  done  on  foot. 

That’s  when  the  coimtry  was  wet. 


{Colorado  Springe  Gaeelte) 

LOST — Gray  cloth  pocketbook,  three  thoussad 
dollars  in  change.  Gazette.  Reward. 

Sure,  keep  the  change. 


(Stouz  City  Journal) 

Pair  trousers  lost.  West  Hotel  dining-room, 
Thursday.  Phone  Auto  1522.  Reward. 

And  in  the  meantime? 


{Providence,  R.  I.,  Evening  Bulletin)] 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  bridal  gown  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  ice. 

No  wonder  some  of  them  get  cold  feet 


{New  York  World) 

Whisky  Vanishes  imder  the  noses  of  U.  S. 
Guardians. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 


{Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Oak  Leaves) 

Furnished  house;  all  or  part;  shady  neighborhood; 
some  rooms  now  ready. 

S-sh,  or  the  police  may  get  on  to  it 


{Greenwich,  Conn.,  News  and  Graphic) 

FOR  RENT — A  house  of  eight  rooms  and  two 
baths  on  the  trolley  track. 

See  America  first. 


{From  the  novel  "Forgotten  Love”) 

Struck  dumb  with  amazement,  she  shrieked 
again  and  again. 

Scissors  1 


{Hornell,  N.  T„  Evening  Tribune) 

The  vital  statistics  for  the  town  of  Erwin,  which 
includes  the  village  of  Painted  Post,  for  September, 
follow:  No  births,  one  death;  two  marriage  licenses 
and  one  hundred  hunting  licenses. 

No  time  for  checkers  and  other  indoor  sports. 


{Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Daily  News) 
WANTED — Two  girls  in  our  stripping  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  wages. 

That’s  all  right:  they  are  cigar  manufacturen. 


{Rockford,  Illinois,  Star) 

Harry  Sackett  is  entertaining  Thomas  D.  GaO 
from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  for  a  few  days. 

Try  a  little  of  mother’s  best  wormwood  salad 
before  you  go. 


{Greenville,  S.  C.,  Daily  News) 

Ivey  Robinson  was  instantly  killed  on  Main 
Street  this  morning  during  the  storm  here  last  ni^t 

Where  midnight  lingers  in  the  lap  of  dawn. 


{New  London,  Conn.,  Day) 

Miss  Anna  Morley  is  unable  to  attend  to  her 
duties  at  the  telephone  exchange  due  to  trouble  with 
her  feet. 

Well,  please  return  my  nickel. 


{Chicago  Tribune) 

LOST — On  48th  or  Lake  Street  car,  lady’s  pocket- 
book  with  workingman’s  salar)',  $15;  reward. 

Cherchez  la  femme. 


{Omaha  Bee) 

American  Goalash  Parlor — The  place  to  eat 
1313  Ave.  D. 

Goulashes?  Why,  I  thought  that  was  a  shoe 
store. 


{Adv.  in  Chicago  Tribune) 

What  should  you  look  for  in  a  reed  baby  carriage? 
Usually  laundry,  nowadays. 


(Sioux  Falls  Argus- Leader) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Markerson  departed  over  the 
Milwaukee  for  Hot  Springs,  .Arkansas,  where  they 
exp>ect  to  sp>end  the  next  six  weeks  taking  the  baths 
and  drinking  the  water. 

Which  proves  where  some  peoples’  tastes  are. 


{Charleston,  Miss.,  Tallahatchie  Herald) 
“Greek  L.  Rise  was  unanimously  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  Tallahatchie  county  in  the  House  while  he  was 
away  serving  his  coimtry  in  khaki.  An  unusual 
honor,  and  shared  perhaps  by  no  other  member.’’ 

We  love  him  for  the  absence  he  has  made. 


Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


Editor's  Notk;  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  Us  youth,  ft's  vsi/l  gladly  pay  for  a’vailable  ones.  Address  all 
nansucripts  to  **The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


MANY  years  ago  during  the  great  oil  boom 
at  Beaumont,  Texas,  (iovemor  Hogg,  who 
had  then  retired  from  ofl&ce,  was  engaged  in 
the  oil  business  at  Beaumont  and  was  a 
regular  guest  at  the  best  hotel  in  town.  The 
governor  was  so  liberal  with  his  tipe  that 
George,  the  negro  waiter  who  officiated  at 
the  governor’s  table,  considered  him  a  val¬ 
uable  asset.  One  morning  when  the  gov¬ 
ernor  sat  down  for  breakfast  he  observed 
that  a  new  negro  was  at  his  table.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?”  said  the  governor. 
“Where’s  George?” 

“Gawge  won’t  be  at  dis  table  no  moah, 
Guvner.”  “Why?”  “You  see  it’s  dis  er 
way,  Guvner:  Me  and  Gawge  ’gaged  in  a 
cn^vshooting  game  las’  night;  de  bones  wuz 
powerful  go^  to  me;  I  win  all  Gawge’s 
money,  den  I  win  his  razer,  den  his  rabbit- 
foot— and  den  I  win  you.” 

At  CRICCIETH,  in  Wales,  an  American 
tourist  was  accosted  by  the  porter  who  drew 
his  attention  to  a  man  standing  some  dis¬ 
tance  off.  “You  see  that  man  there? 
That’s  the  great  David  Lloyd  George.” 
The  American  grunted.  After  a  short  in¬ 
terval  the  porter,  who  was  evidently  deeply 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  di^ 
tu^guished  native,  again  called  attention  to 
him,  and  again  the  tourist  grunted.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  porter  reappeared  with 
the  same  message,  whereupon  the  Yankee 
Iwt  patience  and  said,  “Well  I  guess  he 
ain’t  the  Lord  Almighty  is  he?” 

“Mebby  not,”  said  the  porter.  “But  he’s 
a  young  man  yet.” 

Ettrybody’s  Matasint,  SeptenUser,  1931 


A  TWO-FOOT  rule  was  given  to  a  laborer 
in  a  Clyde  boat-yard  to  measure  an  iron 
plate.  The  laborer  not  being  well  up  in  the 
use  of  the  rule,  after  spending  considerable 
time  returned. 

“Now,  Mick,”  asked  the  plater,  “what 
size  is  the  plate?” 

“Well,”  replied  Mick,  with  a  grin  of  satis¬ 
faction,  “it’s  the  length  of  your  rule  and 
two  thumbs  over,  with  this  piece  of  brick 
and  the  breadth  of  my  hand  and  my  arm 
from  here  to  there,  bar  a  finger.” 

A  COLORED  man  knocked  at  the  back 
door  and  asked  for  a  job. 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  the  lady  of 
the  house. 

“Ma  name’s  Poe,  ma’am,”  he  answered. 

“Poe,  eh?”  she  said.  “I  suppose  some  of 
your  family  worked  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe.” 

The  colored  man’s  eyes  bulged  and  he 
struck  himself  a  resounding  w^ck  on  the 
chest.  “Why,  ma’am,”  he  said,  “Ah  is 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,” 

FREDDY’S  mother  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  day  following  the  interesting  event 
Freddy  was  taken  to  see  his  new  sister. 
After  the  introduction  he  wandered  into  an 
adjoining  room  whose  woman  occupant  was 
recovering  from  a  broken  ankle. 

“Hello,”  he  said,  as  she  smiled  a  welcome 
to  him,  “how  long  you  been  here?” 

“About  six  weeks,”  she  replied. 

“Gee,  you’re  slow,”  he  blurted  out.  “My 
mother  got  her  baby  the  second  day  she 


Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 


THE  leading  man  of  the  company  billed 
to  play  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  at  the  ojjera- 
house  that  night — one  evening  only — ap¬ 
proached  the  manager. 

“Say,”  the  actor  declared,  “I’ve  got  to 
have  ten  cents.” 

“Ten  cents!”  exclaimed  the  other  in 
startled  accents,  “I  never  saw  such  a*  fel¬ 
low — always  howling  for  money!  What  you 
want  ten  cents  for  in  a  town  like  this?” 

“I  want  it  for  a  shave,”  the  actor  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  can’t  expect  me  to  play 
Romeo  with  a  three-days’  growth  of  black 
beard  on  my  face,  can  you?” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  the  other  reluc¬ 
tantly  admitted,  and  slowly  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  Then  a  happy  smile  broke 
over  his  face,  and  the  hand  was  withdrawn 
empty. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  declared  cheer- 
fullv.  “We’ll  just  change  the  bill  to 
‘Othello!’  ” 

A  YOUTH  in  a  small  country  town  decided 
to  go  to  the  city  to  make  his  fortune,  but 
before  leaving  he  was  warned  by  all  the 
well-meaning  friends  and  neighbors  to  look 
out  that  the  city  people  did  not  “josh”  him. 

He  arrived  in  the  city  and  took  a  position 
in  a  grocery  store.  Of  course  he  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  every  one  that  came  in,  and  when 
a  very  neat-looking  young  lady  came  in  and 
asked  for  some  bird-seed  the  youth  replied 
smartly,  “You  can’t  josh  me,  ma’am.  I ' 
know  a  thing  or  two.  Birds  don’t  come 
from  seeds,  they  come  from  eggs.” 

IT  IS  related  that  the  compiler  of  one  of 
our  well-known  dictionaries  was  one  day 
discovered  by  his  wife  indulging  in  unbecom¬ 
ing  familiarity  with  the  maid. 

“Sir,  I  am  surprised,”  she  said  in  a  dis¬ 
gusted  tone  of  voice. 

“Madam,  your  English  is  incorrect,”  he 
retorted.  “On  the  contrary,  you  are  aston¬ 
ished — I  am  surprised.” 

MR.  LEVY  came  home  one  day  and  found 
his  wife  in  the  act  of  giving  their  son  three 
quarters;  “Mommer,  monuner,”  he  cried 
excitedly.  “You  should  give  it  three  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  baby!  Such  extravagance  will 
ruin  me!” 

“No,  popper,”  said  his  wife  soothingly. 
“It  pleases  him.  I  let  him  put  them  in  the 
gas  meter.  He  thinks  it’s  a  bank.” 


AN  OLD  colored  mammy  whose  husband 
had  just  successfully  sued  for  divorce  came 
slowly  down  the  court-house  steps,  talking 
to  herself:  “Dar  ain’t  no  justice  in  dis  heab 
wo’ld.  Dat  useless  ol’  husband  of  mine,  he 
got  his  divorce,  he  got  de  house,  got  de 
money,  got  mah  free  chil’en  and  dey  ain’t 
none  of  ’em  his’n.” 

AN  EXECUTIVE  in  a  large  shipyard  had 
a  reputation  for  efficiency  that  filled  his  nun 
with  terror.  He  particularly  hated  to  sec 
two  men  doing  a  job  that  could  be  done  just 
as  well  by  one  alone.  One  morning  one  ol 
the  men  came  to  work  and  related  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dream : 

It  seemed  that  the  executive  in  quesfion 
had  died,  and  men  from  the  plant  were  s^ 
lected  as  pall-bearers.  While  carrying  the 
coffin  out  of  his  residence  the  lid  fiew  back 
and  the  corpse  sat  up.  Pointing  to  two  of 
the  pall-bearers,  he  said :  ‘.‘Here,  you  loafers, 
there  are  too  many  men  on  this  job.  You 
two  knock  off.” 

“THIS  is  my  car,”  exploded  the  indignant 
tourist  to  the  garageman,  “and  what  I  say 
about  it  goes — see?” 

A  dirty-faced  machinist  crawled  out  fr(»n 
under  the  dead  machine  and,  looking  at  the 
irate  man  for  a  moment,  said  pleadingly, 
“For  Gawd’s  sake,  say  ‘engine,’  Mister!” 

THE  minister  was  a  bishop’s  son,  a  bach^ 
lor,  and  somewhat  fastidious.  One  evening 
a  stout  colored  man  and  his  equally  stout 
lady  presented  themselves  for  marriage. 
The  ceremony  over,  the  groom  turned  to 
kiss  his  bride,  but  she  held  him  back,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “Jus’  a  minute,  nigger,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  first!” 

TWO  wealthy  bankers  on  a  fishing  trip  in 
Maine  enter^  a  little  backwcxxls  meeting¬ 
house  they  chanced  to  come  across  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings. 

They  took  their  places  on  a  bench  in  the 
rear  just  as  the  preacher  began  his  sermon. 
For  over  an  hour  he  continued  speaking 
and  as  it  was  getting  late  and  he  showed  no 
sign  of  stopping,  the  two  bankers  arose  and 
started  out. 

At  this  point  the  parson  cut  short  his  dis¬ 
course.  “Under  the  circumstances,”  said 
he  grimly,  “we  will  interrupt  our  remarb 
and  take  up  the  collection  now.” 
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Ikis  Contract  VHth 


Walk  Into  Any  Store  In'^e 
United  States  To-Day  And 
IWThe  Loro  Salisbury 
luRKISH  CiGARETTE.ShOULD 

It  Not  Appeal  To  Your  Taste 
The  Clerk  Wiu  HANoYbu  Back 
Your  Money  On  The  Spot. 


It  Will  Pay  You  To  Try-  Bbcauss 

^  It  IsTnb  Only  Hmn  Gnaob  Turkish  Cksarbitb 
iNTNKWoRLoTNATStLlsFoRSoLlTTLiMONEY 


-•MchmwwtlMiryoudaii'LlilM  LORO  SALISBURY 
Cigw«ttas,yau  can  ^  your  MMy  back  from  tlw  dMiar 


If  It  Should  HApPiNTNArADtALiR  RtrasisTo 
Carry  Out  Our  OmR.ScNoTHi  Opih  Packam 
WithThb  Rcmainino  Cioarettcs  ToThr  Main 
Offkc  OfIHb  Amirican Tobacco  Company, 
III  Firm  Ayr.,  New  York  City.  WlmiVbuR  Name 
And  Aoorcse  Plainly  Written  And  We  Will 
Send  You  Our  Check  ForIhb  Amount  You  Spent 


Lord  Salisbury 


wrapped  in  an  inexpensive,  machine-hade  paper 

PACKAGE  TO  KEEP  QUALITY  UP  AND  PRICE  DOWN. 


TURKISH  CIGARETTE 


